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PENELOPE BOOTHBY —By Sir Joshua Reynolds (For text, see page $6) 


The Rotogravure Picture Section in This Issue Shows: An Faster Lily, Springtime on the Farm 


A Page of Reynolds’ Paintings, Famous People of April, and Scenes along the Pacific ( 
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Typewriter Desh 
A tilting top for the type- 
writin epartment pro- 
vides comfort and 
correct posture. 
Turn the top 
down and go 
on with 
work. 













Study Top Model 





ideal desk 










desk can 


b Gem school is as modern as its equip- 
ment. For, after all, pupil-efficiency 
is proportionate to the efficiency of the 
desks at which they work. 


Today .. . superintendents, principals, 
and other educational executives know 
that proper seating is a definite factor in 
the physical development . . . and there- 
fore in the mental development .. . of 
every pupil. 


American Seating Company school 
seats are the product of scientific research 
... years of specialized experience... in 
the needs of today’s classroom. Our latest 
product ... the American All-Purpose 
Universal Desk, is an outstanding exam- 
ple of our contribution to a finer, brighter 
future for America’s school children. 
With posture-correctness, it incorporates 
features that are new, distinctive . . . yet 


American Seating Company | 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 





The standard top can be sub- 
stituted with a top without 
»k receptacle, making an 
for high 
school and study hall 


6 ways this. 


MAKE YOUR SCHOOL 









Standard Type 
The all-purpose desk. Insures 
beneath the lid, holds it level. Comfortable, correct posture. 
Front feet are placedto per- Various adjustments, at- 
mit two or more desks tachments and devices 
to face togetherfor Quickly adapt it to 
group study. any school use. 


Level Top 
A simple device for attachin 









With Book Support 
By cachengies the pencil rail, 
the special book support 

extension quickly con- 
verts the standard 
model to an 
eye conser- 
vation 
desk. 





Comfort for Cripples 
This is the standard Universal 
with various attachments 
which may be uscneses 
separately to fit the 
physical fault of the 
pupil, 


all-purpose 


serve in every school 


immediately recognizable as superior in 
seating for progressive, modern schools. 
Free poster on posture 


To help remind pupils to always sit erect 
—to focus their attention on the benefits 


CaSO RET 


6 Flexible Features 


Notehow6 features make the“ American” Univer- 
sal the outstanding all-purpose desk of all time. 






~ Book Support—A spe- 


Comfort for Cripples— 


| cial book support ex- Various attachments | 
tension—quickly convert- purchased separately as re- # 
ing the standard model to quired, to fit the physical ~ 
an eye conservation desk. fault of the pupil. ¥ 
~ Level Top—A_ simple ped PA ae # 
« device attached below bout book ce- i 
the lid holds it at a level.  f0P. 8 (0 P viet eteuted. 
Especially desirable for ¢G>tacre can besubstituted. © 
group stedy of socialized Ideal for high schooland © 
recieation. study hall purposes. Y 
~ Standard Tybe—Forall © 

Typewriter Desk—A ~ ‘round school use. As © 


3 tilting top for use in 
the typewriting department. 
Turn the top down—and 
it's set for study or work. 





indicated in illustrations, 
various adjustments, 
attachments and devices 
quickly adapt it to any use. 


i eee 


of correct sitting posture... we have pre- 
pared an attractive 3 color poster (se¢ 
illustration) suitable for hanging in the 
classroom. It measures 17% inches by 
25 inches—so it can be read easily from 
the back of the room. 60,000 have al- 
ready been sent to schools the country 
over ...are hanging in classrooms, daily 
reminding pupils to sit erect. Teachers 
and educators who 
send in the coupoo 








WHEN SEATED AT YOUR STUDIES ‘ - _ 
DONT Stu? DOWN ‘ 
aS , will be furnished with 


a poster for each 
classroom, free. Upon 
request, several au- 
thoritative booklets 
on posture and seat- 
ing will also be ia 
cluded. Please use the 
coupon. 




















/ AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. (NM) 


/ Address 


Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster 0a 
correct sitting. per: 
for each room, on request. Please indicate the number of classrooms. 


Principals and superintendents will be supplied with a poster 


CO OO Serer ese eee esses ses eeeeeseseeessseseeesseeeeeee® 


ia 6 nk i560 shcknccneeucescenanesevenecese CL) Number of classrooms 
(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
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There’s a sure way out of the complexities of modern teaching EELS 
and school administration—but only for those who hold the most Heit 
modern key. The new Mimeograph, with its unmatched ability 
to turn out, within the hour, thousandfold duplicates of lesson 
and examination sheets, charts and schedules, music and penman- \\_\\!'' 





ship models, room diagrams and office data, etc., is indispensable 
to effective schooling today. The most modern key! No other dupli- 
cating process is so speedy, so flexible, so productive of quality work. 
Mimeotype, famous stencil sheet of mimeographing, or its newer com- 
panion sheet, Cellotype, will quickly record anything hand-written, 
typewritten or line drawn. Simply attach the stencil to the Mimeograph 
and its whirling cylinder is ready to turn out your vital messages by the 
hourly thousands, Let us show you how you cgn turn out routine forms 





easily, speedily and at less cost, and instill new vitality into your teach- 
ing. Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, today or phone branch office in 


any principal city. See Mimeograph trademark heading in classified directory. 


I MEOGRAPH 






















































































MIMEO GRAPH 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the fifth of month 
previous to the date it bears, and should 
reach subscribers before the fifteenth of 
that month. It is published only during 
the school year, numbers for July and 
August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—S# cents. No charge 
to Canada, Mexico, and Central and South 
American countries except Guiana. 


RENEWALS—To insure nointerruptionin 
the receipt of the journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the Ist of month of 
expiration: thus. the renewal of a eubscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February Ist, etc. 


A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF AD- 
DRESS must reach us by the twenty-fifth 
oithe second month preceding the month's 
issue with which it is to take effect (the 
twenty-fifth of November for the January 
issue, etc.). Otherwise that number will 
go to your old address and can be secured 
only by arranging with postmaster at for- 
mer address to forward. With your new 
address be sure also to give us the old one. 


AGENTS are wanted in each locality, also 
at Inatitutes, Associations, etc. 
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ness to Animals Week in 


celebration of Kind- 


April gives the teacher an opportu- 
nity to present this important topic. 
Helpful material for the primary 
grades will be foundin: “Pet Park— 
An Outdoor Activity,” written by 
Ruth V. Angelo and Mary Lindsey; 
“Billy Discovers the Bluebirds’ Nest,” 
by Laura B. Young; and . “An 
Bird—The Emu,” by 
Leila Gott Harris. A picture of rab- 
bits Mr. 


problems and children with puppies 


Australian 


with Bonner’s arithmetic 
on Miss Moore’s biographical page 
furnish additional illustrative mate- 
rial. Also of springtime interest are 
Ellis C. Persing’s primary wild-flower 
article and Miss Grubb’s primary 
handwork page. April showers are 
the theme of the section headings, the 
blackboard decoration, and a song, 
“April Weather.” Another 


and two plays also deal with April. 


song 


ITH Easter occurring this 

month, the teacher will wel- 
come our window decoration show- 
ing a basket of eggs; a play by 
Madeline A. Chaffee, “The Easter 
Basket”; and “An Easter Lily,” Plate 
I of our rotogravure section. 


INCE most children enjoy the 
work and play of country life, 
teachers will find the farm features 
and correlating articles in this issue 
useful. There are a primary story on 
the farm, by Florence E. Matthews, 
and some pictures of farm life on 
Plates Il and III of the rotogravure 
section. Of interest also is the April 
calendar showing a child with ducks; 
an article for the upper grades, 
“Planting a School Garden,” written 
by Ellis C. Persing; and “Garden 
Markers for Children to Make,” by 
Eva A. Smedley. Lydia J, Roberts’ 
article, “Teaching Children to Eat 
Vegetables,” and a handwork page 
of food models are especially timely. 
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HIS month there are ; 

number of correlation; 
of geography and literature. Th 
double-page poster shows Danish 
children. In one of the “Around th 
World with Robin” stories we leam 
something about farming in Den. 
mark and about the life of a Danish 
author, Hans Christian Andersen, 
Another of these stories deals with 
Wales and includes facts abou 
Lewis Carroll. Andersen is one of 
Miss Moore’s biographical subjects 
and there is a picture of him in th 
rotogravure section. 





O APRIL issue would be com- 
plete without some mention 
of trees, but this year the subject is 
of special importance. An article on 
the tree-planting program for the 
celebration of Washington’s coming 
bicentennial has been contributed by 
Paul F. Hannah. The frontispiece 
poster deals with trees, and a ply, 
“Voices of the Past,” stresses con- 
This month’s primary 
article on trees is “The Willows.” 















servation. 







EACHERS who expect to attend 
the N. E. A. Convention it 
Los Angeles this summer will enjoy 








the article on that city and its ¥ 
cinity by Warren C. Conrad. Als 
of interest will be Plates VI, VII, and 
VIII of our rotogravure section, 
showing scenes along the Pacific 
Coast; and the prize article on hom 
travel, “One Wonderful Month,” by 
Flora E. Clements. 













MONG the additional articles i# 
this issue are “Let Us Phy 
Band” and other music articles; 4 
study of “Rip Van Winkle”; and 
an article on fisheries. The pictutt 
study subject is “Penelope Boothby, 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds; and 
Plate IV of the rotogravure section 
shows other child portraits by this 


master artist. 
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Smith’s Regents 
Review Books 


Thousands of Teachers use them 
daily to drill for examinations 


For tests, class drill, home work, textbook 
review, preparation for examinations, etc. 
Wonderful supplements to the regular texts, 
for higher standings on examinations. Com- 
piled from N. Y. State Regents papers, in- 
cluding 1930. 

Used for over 30 years, by public and private 
schools throughout U, S. and Canada. 


westion Books or Answer Books—40c each, 
35c each in lots of 6, 30c each for 12 or more 
LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


Four Years English 
Elementary Drawing 
Ancient History 


Arithmetic 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 


Geography English History 
U. 8. History Modern History B 
Physiology American History 


Civil Government 
Economics 

14st 2 Years Spanish 
1st Year French 
2nd Year French 
3rd Year French 
14st Year German 
2nd Year German 
3rd Year German 


Spelling , 
Silent Reading 

gebra 

(new type questions) 
Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 
Geometry 

(new type questions) 
Solid Geometry 


Trigonometry 1st Year Latin 

Biology 2nd Year Latin 

Botany 3rd Year Latin 

Loology Commercial Arithmetic 
Physics Commercial Geography 
Chemistry Commercial Law 


Elementary Bookkeeping 

Advanced Bookkeeping 

History of Education 

Psychology and Princl- 
ples of Education 


Physical Geography 
ist Year English 
2nd Year English 
3rd Year English 
4th Year English 


Order direct from this list, or write for free catalog 
describing all Smith Helps in Teaching. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 








less, 


. Pay portman 
postage or send $1.00 


unt 
Se plue 
with order we pay postare, 


Special Free Offer “'*? 


UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY 
900 W. Lake Street, Dept. 0-231, Chicago, m, 


ha 


May we send you free copies 
of the new Procter & Gamble 
Educational Bulletins ? 


Bulletins for 1931 appear in two editions 
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LETTERS 
FROM Our READERS 























The first describes The Cleanliness Crusade 


material and other related educational and 
recreational projects, re-edited by Dr. Bon- 
ser of Columbia University, and classified 
for all grades from the first primary up 
through high school. For high school 
grades there is included special project 
work in history, geography, industrial geog- 
raphy, industrial arts, and home economics. 


The other describes material of particular 
interest to Home Economics teachers. It 
ilso lists material for special uses which 
Would be difficult to classify under specific 
headings. 


Please use the coupon below in requesting 
bulletins, 


-— 
—————— x 


Procter & Gamble, Educational Dept. 431-K 
Cincinnati, Ohis. e, ucationa ept. 


Please send me 


Bulletin No. 1 (Cleanliness Crusade, etc.) 
Bulletin No. 2 (Home Economics) 


Name 


a 

2 National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 East 
-» New York, announces the Seventh Annual 
petition for smallsculptures in white soap. Com- 
Raterins grmation on the competition and interesting 
Drojects forthe use of soap sculpture as recreational 
‘ati. 2 Schools of all grades will be sent upon ap- 

n to the Committee. 




























We have always welcomed letters of com- 
ment concerning NorMAL INsTRUCTOR 
AND Primary Pians. Now we are pub- 
lishing as many such letters, in whole or 
in part, as our somewhat limited space will 
permit. We shall be glad to hear from you. 


Winvpow DECORATIONS 


In almost all the rural schools in my 
parish, NorMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRI- 
MARY Pans is received. In one school, 
where I visited recently, the windows 
were decorated with log-cabin silhou- 
ettes, which the children said they had 
made from the pattern given in your 
magazine. In another school, the teach- 
er remarked: “In my work, NorMaL 
INSTRUCTOR AND PRiMaRY PLANS is 
invaluable; in fact, I look forward to 
receiving each issue as much as to my 
salary check.” 

Louise R. Englehardt 

Director of Religious Education 

St. Lawrence County 

Feb. 4, 1931 Rossie, N.Y. 

Not for one minute would we ourselves 
presume to assign to the arrival of our 
magazine equal honors with the welcome 
arrival of pay day, but when that tribute 
comes to us all unsought, we speak a most 
hearty “thank you.” 


Hevpe-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 


Some time ago, our school inserted a 
notice in your Club Exchange, asking 
to correspond with other schools. I 
wish to tell you the remarkable results 
of that notice. 

The pupils (Tuscarora Indian chil- 
dren) received letters and boxes of 
products from every state in the United 
States, from our outlying possessions, 
and from Central America. Letters 
poured in every day, sometimes as many 
as fifty in one mail. To date, we have 
received more than two thousand letters 
from pupils in grammar grades. Just 
to-day, a letter came from a school in 
Arkansas; this shows that teachers use 
your issues long after the date on which 
they receive them. One girl in our school 
corresponds regularly with twenty-five 
girls, whose homes represent every sec- 
tion of the country from coast to coast. 

After reading all the letters that 
came, one could not help realizing that 
children are the same the nation over. 





They have the same emotions, desires, | 


and hopes; and the same studies. Their 
sphere of activities varies according to 


the size of the school they attend; the | 


larger the school system, the more 
sports they participate in. The letters 
also gave a clear indication of what the 
teachers consider to be of major impor- 
tance. 

Geography has become a fascinating 
study for my pupils, and it has become 
real. Places, regardless of their loca- 
tion on the map, are now considered 
near neighbors. The “Help-One- 
Another” section is truly named. 

Your magazine has a broad circula- 
tion, and it is getting better and better. 
Count me as a steady subscriber. 

Stanley W. Johnson 
Feb. 2, 1931 Sanborn, N.Y. 


We are pleased that an item in our 
Club Exchange brought such a gratifying 


response, thanks to the extensive territory | 


which NorMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS serves. 
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made possible by 
Greatly Increased Demand and Production 
(Effective July 1, 1931, for Fall Orders) 
ELEMENTARY WORK BOOKS 


WORK BOOK IN ARITHMETIC by Myers 


and Myers. ‘To develop individual advance- 


ment. A basal work book to increase ac- 
curacy. 

Grade 1—Now 40c, 2 or more, each Now 30c 
Grade 2—-Now 48c, 2 or more, each Now 36c¢ 
Grade 3—Now 48c, 2 or more, each Now 36c 
Grade 4—Now 4c, 2 or more, each Now 36c 
Grade 5—Now 56c, 2 or more, each Now 42c 
Grade 6—Now 56c, 2 or more, each Now 42¢ 
WORK BOOK IN READING by Aldredge 
and McKee. Superior silent readers which 


have created widespread comment. Rich in 
illustrations. 

Grade 1—Now 4c, 2 or more, each Now 36c 
2--Now 40c, 2 or more, each Now 30¢ 


MY PICTURE STUDY BOOK by Ann V. 


Grade 


Horton. Books 1 and 2 have been revised 
for pupils’ use. Each book discusses ten fa- 
mous masterpieces. 

Grade 1—-Now 4c, 2 or more, each Now 36c¢ 
Grade 2—Now 48e, 2 or more, each Now 36c 
Grade 3.—-Now 48c, 2 or more, each Now 36c 
Grade 1—Now 48c, 2 or more, each Now 36c¢ 
Grade 5—Now 48e, 2 or more, each Now 36c 
Grade 6—Now 48e, 2 or more, each Now 36c 


WORK BOOK IN EARLY AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY by Bucks and McNealy. Here is his- 
tory in realistic story form. Very popular. 
112 pages. Now 40c, 2 or more, each Now 30c 


NEW ELEMENTARY PUBLI- 
CATIONS 


JACK AND JILL by Ethel Savage. A Pre- 
primer reading work book. Profusely illus- 
trated. Embodies cutting, coloring and past- 
ing. 64 pages, 24c, 2 or more, each lXec 
PAT AND POLLY by Savage. A reading 
work book for Grade 1, 2nd semester. Brim- 
ful of interest. Logical sequel to “Jack and 
Jill”. or more, each Ise 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


Furnishes model letter 


64 pages, 24c, 2 


Corser. 
for 


Jean 
suitable 


by 
forms 





child’s penmanship as he from 
grade to grade. 


12 heavy cards (8 in. x 10% in.) set,...... 


TEACHER'S HAND-BOOK IN MANU- 
SCRIPT WRITING $1,60 


JUNIOR HIGH WORK BOOKS 


WORK BOOK IN ALGEBRA. Book 1. The 
student using this could learn Algebra if he 
were a Robinson Crusoe on an islard all 
alone. ist semester. 


progresses 


or more, each Now 48¢ 
WORK BOOK IN ALGEBRA. Book 2. 
2nd semester. 


144 pares, Now 56e, 2 


176 pages, Now 64c, 2 


For 


or more, each Now 42¢ 


WORK BOOK IN INTUITIVE GEOM. 
ETRY by Betz, Miller, Miller. 
175 pages, 80c, 2 or more, each 60¢ 


WORK BOOK IN GENERAL SCIENCE by 
Persing and Persing. Presenting the scien- 
tific background of our daily life with simpie 
experiments. 


128 pages, Now 4kc, 2 or more, each Now 36c 


WORK BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY (U.S.) 19 
units including work map, study lesson and 
tests, interestingly treating such subjects as 
Agriculture, Coal, Cities, Temperature, 
96 pages, Now 40c, 2 
THE MAKING OF 
TION by Martz. 


1795. 


etc. 
or more, each Now 30c 


THE AMERICAN NA- 


Book 1, Covers up to 


144 pages, Now 56c, 2 or more, each Now 42c 


OUR NATION SINCE WASHINGTON by 
Martz. Book 2. From 1795 up to the 
present. 


144 pages, Now 56e, 2 or more, each Now 42c 


NEW WORK BOOK 
PRACTICE EXERCISES IN FRENCH 
Noelia Dubrule. A new time-saving 
labor-saving work book for’ First 
French. 

96 pages, 40c, 2 or more, each.. 


by 
and 
Year 


30¢ 


All available through leading School Supply dealers or 


THE HARTER PUBLISHING CO., 
Enclosed is 


items cannot be shipped before July Ist). 


(? 1931 Harter Catalog (Free) 
Name 
Position 


Address 


FREE 


2048 E. 71st Street, 


for which please send the following (I understand the “Reduced Price” 








—- 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


By using this coupon in ordering any of above books, you will receive a 
Free Copy of “Modern Education”. 














The 


MOTION PICTURE 
IN 


SCHOOL ROOMS 





Educators in ever increasing numbers are find- 
ing the motion picture indispensable to school 
work. It is the one medium that conveys a sub- 
ject in complete actuality and in a manner read- 
ily understood by every student. The motion 
picture, because it interests and entertains as it 
educates, greatly increases the effectiveness of 
each teacher's efforts. 


The Acme Portable Projector is ideally adap- 
ted to school work. Light in weight, stronger 
by comparison than any other portable projector, 
it is ready to function by plugging into nearest 
electric socket. The projection is always clear 
and smooth flowing. The exclusive Gold Glass 
Shutter enables the film to be stopped at any 
point for detailed inspection and discussion with- 
out any danwer of fire. This projector is also 
equipped with a stereopticon attachment. 


° e e 
A demonstration of the Acme Portable Pro- 
jector with a typical educational film will reveal 
its unlimited possibilities as an aid to school 


work. 


Send for free booklet Number H-4 


ACME DIVISION. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORP. 
90 Gold Street New York City 











$1260 to $3400 A YEAR 


/ 


Men— Women Freeklia Inatitte, 


18 to 50 / 2 Best. Gs oy \ 
oc iter, 

Steady Work / 
Paid Vacations Gentlemen: Rush to me 
4 FREE of charge, list of U. 
: Oo 5%. Government steady posi- 
Teachers have a tions obtainable, Send FREE 
big advantage. > 32-page book describing salaries, 
CG hours, work, vacation and giving 


‘ 


/ 


Name 


J Address 


LICATION PHOTOS 


of Super Value’ 


full particulars on how to get a 


Mail Coupon position, 


Today— 
SURE 










Buy TW iT, AND MOST HIGHLY APPROVED 
susmess sine, at AT LOWEST PRICES, PERFECT COPIES 
PROM ANY SIZE PHOTO OR 


PALO, AND ORIOINAL RETURNED enocomer” ° 

MAIL ORIGINAL PHOTO ana ORDER TODAY! 

GATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE, 

N 1110 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Basketry Materials 


rOR SCHOOL USE—POSTAGE PREPAID 

Colored Reed, l5c rolls. Best Quality in all Popular 
Colors. White, 15e Rolls or Pounds. Discount on large 
orders. Wooden Basket and Lamp Bases. Hanging Bas- 
ket Frames, Tray Glass and Cloth. Colored Wooden 
Heada for Trimming. Sample roll, instruction sheet and 
price list only Ibe. MARJORIE A. SPAULDING, 
4th St., Phillipsburg. Kansas. 


: APPLICATION ¢ 

BO PHOTOS 

- Finest size 
We 









real photo copies, 

24x34. Send good photo. 

return original and guarantee to 

— or refund your dollar. 
rompt Service. 

OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers, as well as generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 
Occasionally, however, we learn 
of some teacher who has been im- 
posed upon by an_ unauthorized 
agent and we therefore think it 
desirable to caution teachers against 
giving their orders to agents who 
are not known to them personally 
unless such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company au- 
thorizing them to act as our repre- 
sentatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


_ Clark-Brewer 
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Paul Yates 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


Dept. N, 620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Established 1906. 


Fair, fat and forty. 


Some of them are not so fair and some are over forty. But some of 
these teachers in the big cities at large salaries had a saving bump of egotism 
and self confidence that carried them along to the big salaries and the securi- 
ty of salary schedule positions. I have taken an army of teachers from the 
wilderness of small jobs and poor pay and placed them in the promised land 
of prosperity and affluence. 


On the strength of my reputation for success | solicit your business. 








CHICAGO, Lyon & Heal 
Bldg.; MINNEAPOLIS, 


Bidg.; NEW YOR 
lobe Bldg. ; 
MO., N. Y. Life Bldg.; SPOKANE, Chamber of Cop. 
merce Bldg. 

If you are a pon well prepared experienced grade teach 


K, Flatia 
KANSAS CIty. 


Teachers Agency 


Established 1882 


wean in “All. office 
7 EACHER President j and sir, | 


Kis WICAGO 


We make contact with the best teaching talent—and find the best teaching positions. In every department~fron | 
primary through college—experienced placement authorities are at yourcommand. All have intimate wari 
both employers’ and teachers’ needs. They will give you a new conception of intelligent placement service 
now for our Free Booklet *‘PISK FACTS’’. Address 831 Steger Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


write us. e need such all the time for the best 
the U. S. A. Members of National Association of Teache 
Agencies. 


























N. E. A. Growth 


| The following are interesting facts 
| relative to the 1930 membership of the 
National Education Association: 

1. The total membership for the year 
was 216,188. 

2. This was more than twenty-five 
times that of 1917 and forty-three times 
that of 1907. 

3. The gain for the year was 10,507. 

4. Ohio again won first place for the 
largest total (26,469). 





| 5. Pennsylvania was second (24,363) ; 
California third (23,615); Mich- 
igan fourth (14,541); Illinois fifth 


(11,802); New York sixth (10,481); 
and New Jersey seventh (10,333). 

6. Twenty-nine states made increases 
ranging from 12 to 3157. 





7. Four states made increases of 
more than a thousand each—Pennsyl- 
vania (3157); California (2728); 





Ohio (2619); New Jersey (1253). 

8. Porto Rico and North Dakota | 
made the largest percentage of increase 
over 1929. 

9. Hawaii again had more N.E.A. 
members than public school teachers 
(2630). 
| 10. The six states having the highest 
| percentage of membership were: Ne- 


/ware (61%); Ohio (57%); 
| (56%); California (5497). 

| 11. Cities having the largest mem- 
| bership were: Los Angeles (6320); 
Detroit (6174); Philadelphia (4184); 
|Cleveland (3898); 
= York (2734). 


Utah 





Teachers Wanted **'S<tecls.14 Colleges 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


Pittsburgh. Northampton Syracuse 
New Maven, reen, 
So. | Washington, D.c. 





What happens to those 
ee wesend out? 


| Fellow Teachers ations we gen 


Let’s work together and write an 2 eagiention that stands 
out. Se end 26 cents in silver for a “model letter of ap- 

lies ~ 9 ai. ahelptul hints in 2 lying”’ 
Bua +» Deputy Supt. o ‘Schools, M 





to- 
Mandan, N. Dak. 











For Wall Maps and 
Heavy Pictures, use 


MOORE 


Push-less Hangers 
Hold up to 100 pounds, 4 sizes 
10c packets everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 










H. R. Soper, Prop. 
507 Fifth Ave. 


Registration Form on Request 
WRITE DEPT. N. 





ALLIED 


“Th 
Teachers’ Agency The Utmost Courtesy at All 


Times—Service Unexcelled.” 
Enroll only Normal and College Graduate, 


Booklet ‘“‘How To Apply, etc.,” free to member, 
Photo copies made, 25 for $1.50. 
Largest In The West. 


Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity. Seek it thru the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Established 1880— LEN: TON 
P. O. Box 157, 205 North Seventh Avenue, actataad TOWN, PA. 
GENCIE: 





New York City 
nett thee 





i 
ROCKY ITT TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. Bann BLDG. DENvER. COLO 














|E.L.HUFF 


ALASKA to NEW MEXICO 


Normal and College graduates only. Enroll NOW for the best pot 
tions in1931. Special reference service for independent application 
1931 Certification Booklet FREE with enrollment. 16 years’ exp 
rienced personal service. 


TEACHERS AGENCY, 
MISSOULA, MONTANA, 


Member Nat. Assn. Teachers Agencies 





ember National Association of 


Co-operative Teachers Agency  ssscivs Arcoy Pom 


Hurst Building Buffalo, N. Y. Service to Teachers and Schods 
WESTERN REFERENCE A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 











: | youif you are well prepared to teach, 723 Insurance Building, Seattle, Washington. 
vada (85%); Arizona (81%); Dela- | 


Chicago (3488); | 








AND BOND ASSOCIATION. A live and up-to-date Bureau placing 











238 Mfgs. aneenes Wenn a City,Mo. teachers from Kindergarten to University. 
30 APPLICATION PHOTOS $1.50. Yourpnoto mest te te 


le position. Send your photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day your ore 
is received, 30 finest quality reproductions in size (2'4x3'4) and style preferred by Boards of Education 


18 copies for $1.00. We re- ELIE TZ STUDIOS, 15D East 39th St., Kansas City, Me 


turn vour original unharmed. 


-YERGENSEN TEACHERS AGENCY, poni"Bustaine. Sate Lace city, Us 


Now is the time to enroll for 1931 positions in the West. 





PACIFIC TEACHERS AGENCY. toschgo people of the Northwest and Alka Wea 


F. H. Huntworth, Mer Mgr. 








Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the Wet 
We will make 60 application pictures from an original for $1.50 if 1 


Boulder Teachers Exchange, 


| mention Normal Instructor. Free enrollment. A sample application letter that gets results for 25c. 





ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., 


45th YEAR.—Grade Teachers, Supervisors, Critics 
Teachers of Art, Music, Physical Education, now in 
good demand. In the last decade we have securéd 
PROMOTION for thousands in City and Suburban 


Chicago, III. ? 
535 Fifth Ave., New York Schools, in State Teachers’ Colleges, etc. Our patrons 
Hyde > Bide a Mi a Sa pay highest salaries. Booklet free. 


April 


CL 












vast 














——_ 
ee 


Ithaca Teachers Agency 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
Enroll Now. No Fee. 
Teachers needed for all positions 
from Kindergarten to College. 
130 Blair Street, Ithaca, N. Y: 
ee 
al 
High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 








BARDEEN-UNION 
Teachers Agency 


An established record for placing superior 
teachers in superior positions. 
Ask us today for information 


301-03 East Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 




















VICTOR Portable 


STERE 


)PTICON 


er 





28 FoR $1.50 
ee Made fromany good pho! 
> Original returned. 
1 SPECIAL EASY TERMS Size 2)4x4. Double Weight 














tuck, 
H. C. SIMONSON, Sauga’ 
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members, 
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CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS—ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW f= © 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


For 30 years Seibert Souvenirs have been presented to thousands of Pupils all over the 


United States. 


Souvenir Style 31 











- 
ra WeaLtr may Oe 


OM MUST 


«ee ABUT wi 


seen ve 




















Description of Souvenir Style 31 


A thorough description of our new Souvenir 
style $1, which is illustrated here, is almost im- 
possible, as it must be seen to be appreciated. It 
isa twelve page booklet including the cover, size 
34x64 inches, tied with a fine silk ribbon. 
This ribbon is not tied in a loop or bow, but is 
inserted just as shown here. This makes it much 
natet in appearance and is more substantial 
than if tied in a bow. In addition the ribbon is 
more expensive than the cord or tassels used in 
other souvenirs. It is steel engraved (not print- 
ed) in beautiful colors and the design is just as 
shwninengraving. The inside printing consists 
of a very fine poem entitled, (Close of School,) 
especially written for our souvenirs, also other 
appropriate matter. We also print for you the 
name of your school, district number, township, 
county, state, teacher, scholars, county superin- 
tendent and school board—which copy you must 
send us when you order. Now here is a very im- 
portant feature of our new souvenir, a feature 
that has never yet been incorporated in any sou- 


venir. The outside cover is made up to take care 
of two photos, one of the teacher and one of the 
schoolhouse or pupils. The photo of the teacher 
appears at the top. At the bottom you will no- 
tice there is an ova! horizontal space and also a 
horizontal panel. The lower photo can be made 
in either shape. The shape is usually determined 
by the photo which is sent to us. Of course this 
souvenir can be used with only one photo, or 
without photo. 

Ndtice our low prices for the high grade goods 
we sell. Buy your souvenirs from us and be as- 
sured of getting the newest and best obtainable. 


Price of Souvenir Style 31 
WITHOUT PHOTOS 











6 150 16 2.20 26 2.90 36 3.60 
7 1.57 17 2.27 27 2.97 37 3.67 
8 164 18 234 28 3.04 38 3.74 
9 1.71 19 2.41 293.11 39 = 3.81 
10 1.78 20 2.48 30 «3.18 40 3.88 
ll 1.85 21 2.55 31 3.25 41 3.95 
12 1.92 22 2.62 32 32 42 4.02 
13 1.99 23 2.69 330i 3.390 4B. 
14 206 24 2.76 340 8.4600 4404.16 
15 2138 25 223 85 3853 45 4.28 





Additional ones above 45—6e each 

If Photos are wanted add 3c for each souvenir. 
FREE: A fine transparent envelope for each 

souvenir. 

If you order less than the number of scholars, add 
3e for each name in excess of the number you order. 

Assured Delivery. Send us 5c extra and we will 
replace absolutely FREE any order lost in the mail, 

Send your order early so that if there is a 
delay for some reason er other—your Souvenirs 
will reach you in time. 


Remittance Must accompany all orders. 
Send post office order or your 


personal check. 

We allow 10° discount on two or more orders 
sent us at one time. Deduct this from your re- 
mittance. It will pay you to ask your friends to 
order with you. 


We Please You or Senda 2c stamp 
for Samples. It 
Refund Your Money 


is not necessary, 
however, to have samples as thousands of teach- 
ers send us orders without seeing samples and 
we positively please them or refund their money. 


When You Order Send name of 


School, District 
Number, Township or City, County, State, Teach- 
er, Scholars, School Board and County Superin- 
tendent. Send your order early. Don’t wait un- 
til within a few days of the close of school. Tell 
us when your school closes. You should order 
as many or more souvenirs as you have scholars. 


Prompt Mailing All orders are mailed 


prepaid within a day or 
so after their receipt, excepting those callin 
for photographs, which require a little addi- 
tional time. 


Today they are as popular as ever. 


Photograph Souvenirs 1! you want 


your photos 
on souvenirs, all that is required * for you to 
send a photograph of yourself, schoolhouse, or 
pupils and we will make a small photo for each 
souvenir. We can copy a large or small photo- 
graph or from a group, providing the one to be 
copied is not too close to others in the group. 
We can also copy ciate and proofs but they 
must be vey clear and distinct. The small 
photos will be exact reproductions of the photo 
you send us. 


When You Send Don't send us a small 


photo, one that was 
Your Photo 


made from another 
photo. We can copy 
it but it will not show up well. Don’t send us a 
wornout, faded photo and expect us to make good 
copies—it can’t be done. If you want good pho- 
tos, send us the best and latest photo you have, 
as we return it uninjured. If your photo is in a 
large folder, it is better to remove the photo be- 
fore you send it. It can be replaced when it is 
returned to you. If you send a group photo, do 
not make pencil marks on the subject to be cop- 
ied—make a cross on the back of photo indicat- 
ing the one to be copied. Wrap photo securely. 
We have tried to give all the information 


needed to order direct from this advertisement 
and again we wish to remind you that we please 
you or refund your money. 
motto for 30 years. 


Souvenir Style 30 


That's been our 


1930 


E> ay 
Soe Oct 
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S\be boll buo 
be ok? Pebe 
i 
Ging tor 


Ribbon 
Bookmark 
Style 28 


We have added to 
our line of gifts a 
wonderfully fine silk 
ribbon souvenir, The 
illustration gives but 
a faint idea ¢ 7 
beauty It 
inches ‘lon and "ox, 
inches wide. 

We print on the 
ribbon just as shown 


| CHAMPION SCHOOL 
q District No. 59 
| Township 4, Nemaha County, Nebrasha 


EDITH N. BOATMAN, Teacher 


here. Can be had 
with or without 
photo. 


Prices: 8 or lees 





$2.00. Additional 
ones 10¢ each. 
photos are desired 
add 3c extra for 
each oe sd 
envelope ur 
PUPILS nished with "these. 
Ponathcdornon Ember Andereen You can’t go 
Alberta Thaw Rett Dowkae wrong if you order 
Maxine Dawdy Rita Jones this elegant souv- 
Harald Parke miei Prerceall enir 
dodn b eal Gerold Reckemann ’ 
Opal Ros oe chgmann Virgt Rockemann 
Kita Russell Ross Russet | 
poy re pen Ee 
Derald Smith Hort eae 
Jobn Seuith Wheeler 
Willian Wheeter J have ordered my 
Souvenirs thru you 
Evalyn W. Grandy, County Supt for upwards of ‘fit- 
1" teen years and have 
SCHOOL BOA 
dich Webber va > always been well 
dena nspane Russell Pleased. Please fill 
this order after the 
same manner you 
have heretofore PF, 
| ©, Foresman, Alien: 
\ wood, Ia. 


—— tN 


This makes four terms 
I have used your Sou- 
venirs and have always 
found them very sat- 
isfactory and very 
nt hly prized by pu 
8s of all ages Nee 
Winifred Mc Kellar, 
Watova, Okla 


NLR 





SPECIAL 


1931 NOTICE 


— Lhe It has been our 
oul, Yacalions come custom heretofore to 
ceused lo sound mail out souvenirs 

, 8 
of JLouse bas lest us bum at. % a eect’ mi 
ce broods airoune year we fold and tie 
them ready to hand 
to your pupils when 
they reach you, Hear 


this in mind, 





name of school, 
and school board. 
riate for any school, 


district’ number, township or town, 
This is just the souvenir for those 


Description of Souvenir Style 30“): 
is made up of four pages and contains no sentimental matter of any kind. 
county, 


but especially, suited for the higher grades, 





is an illustration of our No. 30 souvenir. It 
consists of a neat cover just as shown The inside 
Nothing but the school matter 

acholara, county superintendent, 
any sentimental matter 
The cover is steel engraved 


teacher, 
who do not care for 


state, 
approp 
(not printed) 


in green and silver and the ribbon is green matching the printing and is not tied in_a bow but neatiy inserted 


just as shown in the illustration-——making 
Altogether this is a very excellent ———) 
so that a square or oval photo can be use n 
the square panel 


it better looking 
one you will be proud to present to your scholars 
case the photo does not work out well in oval shape we use 
Price of Souvenir Style ‘30, 1c each less than for Style 31. 


substantial than if tied in a bow 
It is arranged 


and more 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, Dept. 41, DOVER, OHIO 





“School Life” Expands 


The United States government has a 
vast store of publications, maps, pic- 
tures and services which teachers 
throughout the country would be glad 
to get if they knew what they were, 
how they can be obtained, and how 
much they cost. 

School Life, official organ of the Of- 
fice of Education, according to a new 
policy which will be of interest to many 
readers, has been given the task of un- 
locking this hoard of material valuable 
to the schools. It will report the edu- 
cational activities of the United States 
government wherever they may be 
found, in departments, bureaus, com- 
missions, and boards. 

Three great national surveys con- 
ducted by the Office of Education—the 
land-Grant College Survey, the Sec- 
ondary School Survey and the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers— 
will also be reported from month to 
month in School Life. 

While work of the Office will take 
first place in the journal, the conclu- 
ions of such bodies as the National 
Advisory Committee on Education by 
Radio, the White House Conference, 
and the educational work of the Na- 
tional Park Service, will also appear. 
Teachers will be able to learn through 
its columns of educational films avail- 

from certain bureaus and special 
™4ps and picture material that may be 
obtained from others. 





This enlarged monthly illustrated 
service from the Office of Education, 
reporting the resources of the United 
States government available to teachers 
and administrators, may be obtained by 
forwarding 50 cents to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., for a year’s subscription to School 


Life. 





Teasers 


When Ruth Des Jardins, thirteen- 
year-old Detroit schoolgirl, won the 
spelling championship of Michigan from 
200,000 other pupils, she advanced to 
the national competition which was 
held in Washington, D. C., and there 
won second prize. 

On her way east Ruth was inter- 
viewed by a representative of the 
B. & O. Magazine, armed with a for- 
midable list of words that are fre- 
quently spelled incorrectly. 

Here are the words, misspelled as they 
stand. Try to correct them, then 
check up on them in your dictionary. 
You may be surprised! 


Catterpilar Acomodating 
Parrafine Harrased 
Desicate Pavillion 
Sacreligious Naptha 
Repellant Picnicing 
Rarify Innoculate 
Embarassment Indeleble 
Inuendo Gagueing 
Plaging Annoint 
Batallion Paralell 








iy 


~ Lowe, 
NY 














Wild Flower Teaching Helps 


Outline drawings to color le each, 75¢ per 100, sets 
of 6 for classes of 25 or more with button and cir- 
culars 10c per child, State flowers 0c, 64 colored 
pictures of flowers or 48 trees 55c. 60 colored lan- 
tern slides with lecture rented $5. Motion picture 
film rented $1 to $5, Sample literature and price 
list free. WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION 
SOCIETY, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. 





Easy as A~B~C | 4 


You Can Play hig Instrument == 


In a Few Months 
This Delightful | 
New Easy Way! 


NYONE can easily learn music by this re- 
markable new method. And the cost is only 
a fraction of the old slow way. You don't need 
a private teacher. You study entirely at home. 
Almost before you realize it you are playing 
real tunes and melodies, both popular and classic, 
to please your friends, amuse yourself and make 
money. This wonderful new method of reading 
and playing music is as simple as reading a 
boo No private teacher could make it any 
The lessons come to you by mail at 
complete printed instructions, 
diagrams, all the music you need. You can select 
your own time to study or practice. And the 
cost averages only a few cents a day, including 
the music. If you play, you are always in de- 
mand. Many invitations come to you. And you 
meet the kind of peo- 
ple you have always 
wanted to know. 


Free Book 
Tells All 


clearer. 
regular intervals— 





Learn to Play 
By Note 


Mandolin Saxophone 








Piano ‘Cello Our free bootiet. “Mu- 
» sic Lessons in Your Own 

Grgan Uautete Home’’—contains an offer 
Violin Cornet that makes the course 
Banjo Trombone available C overt low 
price Also_a Free Dem- 

or any other onstration Lesson which 
instrument shows how delightfully 
quick and easy this won 











Instruments supplied when 
you really want to become 
instrument, mail the 


derfully simple method is. 

needed, cash or credit If 

a good player on your favorite 
to-day 

U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

64 Brunswick Bidg. New York City 

U. 8. SCHOOL OF muUSsiIC 

64 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
Please send me your free booklet, 


coupon how 


“Musie Lessons 


in Your Own Home” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson, and particulars 
of your easy payment plan I am interested in the 


following course: 


Ilave you above instrument’ 


Name 
Address 


State 


City 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Use them as aids in teaching Lan- 
guage, Literature, History, Geog- 
raphy and Picture Study. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x 3% 
For 50 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 50 for Children, 
or 50 Art Subjects. 
Size 3 x 3%. 





‘he Perry Pictures 
a 


| 


*‘I am using The Perry Pictures ex- 
clusively in my teaching and am cer- 
tainly getting excellent results.’’ } 


TWO CENT SIZE. 
For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, 
or 25 for Children. 
Size 5% x 8. 


5% x 8. 





For Spring Bird Study 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or 
more. Size 7 x 9. 
Send 75 cents for our set of 25 


Bird Pictures with a very brief descrip- 
tion of each. 














inches, and is punched ready for tying 
into loose-leaf booklets. TWO CENTS 
EACH for 25 or more. 


The Perry Unit Poems 


Each Poem is on paper 5% x 8 


Catalogue of Poems sent free upon 
request. 








Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes 

Size 22 x 28 inches, including 

the margin. $1.00 each for 

two or more; $1.25 for one. 

Send $2.00 for Sir Galahad and 

Spring by Corot. 





Sir Galahad Watts 





‘The Percy Pictures © sox 13, Malden, Mass. 


Catalogues 
Send 15 in coin or 
stamps for 64-page Catalogue 
of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


cents 











PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


June 22—Summer School—Aug. 1 
Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT 


Fine Equipment—Accredited — Home-like Student Residence 


SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALIST in PRIMARY METHODS--CURRICULUM— 
NATURE STUDY—HANDWORK— DRAMAT'!CS—KINDERGARTEN METHODS— 
PLAYGROUND and NURSERY SCHOOLS. 


Also affiliated courses in COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION i 
Repertoire—Play Directing and Story Telling. 


Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Proven in thousands 
ef Schoolrooms to 
be the most satis- 
factory and lowest 
priced sharpener for 
pencils of various 
sizes. 





“APSCO” Cutters Cut Clean 


THEY DON’T SCRAPE—THEY CUT 


Made of high test hardened steel, deeply 
undercut and hollow ground to a razor edge 
“APSCO” TWIN MILLING CUTTERS will 
make thousands upon thousands of pencil 


points before showing any signs of wear. 
“APSCO” stands for the highest engineering 
skill devoted to the development of special 


time saving devices for schools known as 


“APSCO” AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer to show 
“The Model that Needs” 


you meets your 


AuTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER Co., CHiIcaGco, ILL. 














Safety Teaching on Increase 


That safety education has become 
generally accepted as an important sub- 
ject in the elementary schools is indi- 
cated in the results of a recent survey 
made by the Education Division of the 
National Safety Council. An inquiry 
sent to 2,900 superintendents of schools 
yields interesting facts as to the extent 
of safety teaching. 

Eighty-six per cent of the school sys- 
tems replying to the Education Divi- 
sion’s questionnaire teach safety in the 
elementary schools, while only 56 per 
cent teach it in the secondary schools. 
This may be because there has been a 
stronger appeal made for the safety of 
young children and associations inter- 
ested in this problem have done more to 
stimulate the school’s interest; or the 
elementary teacher may be more con- 
cerned with the physical well-being of 
her pupils than the secondary teacher; 
or the elementary curriculum may lend 
itself more easily to the inclusion of 
such subject matter as safety. 

The method most generally used for 
teaching safety is by correlation with 
required school subjects. These are list- 
ed as follows: 


Cities 
Subject reporting 
Civics _.1,278 
English 867 
Art 613 
Geography 350 
Handwork 330 
Health and Physical Education 294 
Auditorium 118 
Visual Education 43 
Mathematics 10 


In 386 cities safety is taught as a sep- 
arate subject and in 760 cities it is 
taught as an extra-curricular subject. 
Two hundred and eighty-eight cities 
have separate courses of study for safe- 
ty, a relatively small number in view of 
the 1,620 cities reporting safety teach- 
ing in the elementary schools. Many 
cities are using state courses and those 
prepared by other cities. 

Since the superintendent is the ad- 
ministrative officer for all the schools, 
and the principal for the individual 
school, it is expected that they would 
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along with all other subjects. For Spe. 
cial supervision by far the largest nym. 
ber of schools place responsibility wig, 
the supervisor of health and physica! 


education, a natural allotment since the 


subjects are so closely related that jt ; 
difficult to make a line of demarkati, 


between them. Also the technique of 
| teaching safety is similar to that {y 


the teaching of health. The fact thy 
36 cities report a “safety supervisor” j; fF | 
significant of the growing importang 
of the subject. 

Junior safety council organization 
are reported by 163 cities; schoolboy 
patrols by 473; 121 cities have othe 
clubs which do safety work. 

While this survey does not present ; 
complete picture of school safety actiy. 
ities throughout the country, it serve 
to indicate the widespread attention 
which is being given to the subject, 
And the fact that child accidents ap 
actually decreasing as a result of thi 
educational effort should give encour. 
agement to further activity. 


_—_—_—a——_——— 


Teachers who plan to spend two 
weeks in London this summer will be in- 
terested to secure detailed information 
regarding the City of London Vacation 
Course by writing the Secretary of th 
Course, Montague House, Russell 
Square, London, W. C. 1, England. Th 
course, which lasts from July 30 w 
August 13, contains many attractive 
features. Besides lectures on curricula 
subjects, there are daily luncheon gath- 
erings addressed by notables, visits to 
places of interest, evening entertain. 
ments. Among special courses for over- 
seas students is one on English School 
and Universities. 








The Psychological Moment 


Progressive teachers encourage their 
pupils to enrich the text book material 
by the use of standard sources of infor- 
mation. They realize that education is 
a process that should continue through- 
out life. 





A part of the pupil’s education i 


















The answers to about 300,000 prac 
tical questions pertaining to such sub 
jects as Language, Literature, Fine Arts, 
Geography and Travel, Government, 
etc., can be quickly and accurately lo 
cated by having on your desk a copy # 
THE LINCOLN LIBRARY OF && 
SENTIAL INFORMATION—tweltt 
complete books in one sturdy volume 
of about 2300 pages, price $15.50. 

A booklet designed as an aid L 
teachers and pupils, and containing 
2000 questions topically arranged, wil 
be mailed free on request. 
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as wel 
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We have permanent positions, 
as summer vacation positions, 
educational sales organization for a fet 
more capable and ambitious teaches 
Address The Frontier Press Compath 
Dept. A, Lafayette Building, Buffale 





















be responsible for the teaching of safety 





N. Y.—Adv. 
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to teach him where and how to find in- ton 
formation for himself and how to di- | fn 
tinguish the essential from the nom = 
essential. ue 
The PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENI | 3 
for a pupil to find the answer to hi 
question is IMMEDIATELY. | Satisfy § —= 
that divine curiosity before it is gone. ¥ 


Send | 
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EASTER 


Chicks, rabbits and house- 





hold pets make pleasantsub- 
jects for quick CRAYOLA 
sketches. CRAYOLA 
the favorite drawing crayon 
in the classroom. 


is 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 


















We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 


Catalogue Free! 


T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
DECORATIVE TILES 


EASILY MADE FROM 


PLASTER MOULDS 


_ Plaster of paris moulds of tiles illustrat- 
ing various types of design may be had for 
casting with cement, plaster of paris, 
Amaco Moist Clay, Marblex, and Ivory Car- 
ving and Casting Clay. Write our ceramic 
department for circular N11. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of ““Permoplast’’ 
Indianapolis, Indi 





























A COLORFUL 


MOTHER GOOSE 
MAY DAY 


With Music for The Dances 
Turner and Margaret Wills 


8 vo. cloth — Fully Illustrated ' 


Here we have a delightful pageant taking in Alice in Wonder- 
and, King Cole, Mc ther Goose, Peter Pan and the Fairies, 


te. Has we n given suce exsfully in many schools. The 
children — it. 





Complete, Miustrated 80 Page Catalogue 
von Fol Dances, Pageants, Games, . eae 
, Health and Physical Education 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Pub’s, 


Dept.F, 67 West 44th St 
le ee es 


nes 


CUT CERTAIN WORK 

ALF wewss.es 
“Two-Faced” Film Duplicator to Pritt 
In from 1 to 5 Colors at same time. Or 
Bh oar to rit Co Copi —-— 

es 
yped, Penned, Drawn or Traced, = 
School N u 
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PEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 
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International Exposition at 
Paris This Summer 


Life as it is lived throughout the 
world will be portrayed at the Interna- 
tional Colonial and Overseas Exposition 
at Paris, from May to October. Thou- 
sands of American teachers will wish to 
visit this exhibit, which is described as 
the “greatest international gesture of 
the French government since the Paris 
Exposition of 1900.” 


The exposition has been organized | 


and supervised by Marshall Hubert 
Lyautey, famous French conqueror and 
civilizer of Morocco. Years of planning 
and preparation have extended the pro- 





gram to encompass practically every | 


human activity—industry, commerce, 
agriculture, worship, education, enter- 
tainment. 

The importance attached to the event 
by the French is evidenced by the ex- 
tension of the Metro (the Paris subway 
system) to the exposition grounds in the 
Park of Vincennes, bringing the min- 
iature “world tour” within a short ride 


| of the boulevards. 


The American section will include 
exhibits from Hawaii, Alaska, the Phil- 


ippines, Samoa, Guam, and the Virgin | 


Islands. These exhibits have been or- 
ganized by the American commissioner- 
general C. Bascom Slemp, and Charles 
H. Burke, associate commissioner. A 


replica of Washington’s home, Mount 








Vernon, is being decorated and fur- 
nished under direction of Miss Anne 
Madison Washington, great-great-grand- 
niece of the First President. She will 
later preside there as hostess. 

Three thousand natives of the far- 








flung places of the globe will live on the | 


exposition grounds. Icelanders, Sene- 
galese, Lascars, Javanese, Filipinos, Ma- 
layans, Marquesans, and others, will 
conduct religious ceremonies, operate 
native restaurants, and perform daily 
tasks as they would do at home. 
Particularly striking will be the ex- 
amples of native architecture. These 
buildings range from the flamboyant 


| Orientalism of the Temple of Angkor- 
| Vat, which is being reproduced in actual 


size and detail, to the primitive simplic- 
ity of the Icelandic fisher hut and the 
Syrian peasant shack. Palm trees, arti- 
ficial icebergs, jungle brush, and deserts 
in miniature will emphasize the realism 
of the displays. 

Native artists, with their individual- 
istic sense of color, proportion, and de- 
sign, will transform crude raw materials 
into finished objects of exquisite beauty. 


| Native children will attend their own 





typical colonial schools. The first Co- 
lonial Olympic Games will be staged, 





with athletes, white, brown, yellow, and | 


black. Native music will be played on 
primitive instruments; the ceremonial 
dances—rich in imagery and symbolism 


| —will reveal the native’s reaction to the 
' 


mysteries of life. 
The more practical side of the expo- 


| sition will show how native peoples have 


been weaned from superstition and un- 
healthful living and have been taught 
useful arts. The business man will be 
enabled to see just what opportunities 
the various colonies and dependencies 
offer him for overseas expansion. 

The list of officers of the American 
Committee for the exposition includes: 
Walter E. Edge, ambassador to France; 
General John J. Pershing; Dr. Alexis 
Carrel; Parmely Herrick, son of the 











“Young and Inexperienced 


They Called Me 


But the Results I Got with My Music 


Class Amazed Them All ... . 


—_- be foolish, Miss Clayton, 

youre just wasting your time 
thinking you can get results teaching 
music that way.” 


“That’s what the other teachers said 
when I showed them an advertisement 
telling how easy it was to interest chil- 
dren in music through the harmonica. 
Perhaps they were right—perhaps they 
did know more about those things than 
I, but—as the days went by and I saw 
how little my class progressed in music 
and what hard work they made of it, I 
decided to find out more about the har- 
monica and its use in school music, so 
[ wrote for information. 


“In a few days I received a booklet 
which told me all I wished to know. 
Teaching harmonica I found wasn’t 
any ‘new fangled’ idea, as one of the 
teachers had said, but a method actu- 
ally in use in thousands of schools. 
And, to my delight, I was supplied 
with an Illustrated Instruction Book 
FREE for each of my pupils as well as 
other teacher helps and aids.” 


Progress Amazingly Rapid 


“Imagine my joy to find teaching the 
harmonica as easy as could be. My pu- 
pils had no difficulty at all learning 
how to play, and how they loved it! 
The Free Instruction Book made every- 
thing so clear any child could follow it. 


“The scale was mastered in a few days 
and so proud were the youngsters of 
their skill they actually begged to stay 
after school to practice so they could 
form a band. Under the guise of play 
the harmonica taught them the A B C’s 
of music and a mastery of sight read- 
ing, rhythm, tone and expression that 
I was never able to instill in them by 
other means. Before the school term 
was over the class was playing all sorts 
of melodies in ‘parts’, and wasn’t I 
pleased when my Principal praised me 


9?) 


warmly for the progress I was making 
and the very teachers who had laughed 
at me in the beginning came in to 
listen and wonder.” 


Progressive Schools Adopting 
Harmonica Instruction 


This 
gaining ground daily. 


movement is 
Over 3,000 
schools—public, parochial and private 


new educational 


—are including harmonica instruction 
in their curriculum. Why not try its 
One 


teacher in North Carolina writes: “I 


possibilities in your own class? 


9 . 
can't say enough for the harmonica. 
The children have become so interested 
that it has solved the problem of dis- 


cipline in many cases.” 


From a Music Director of Douglas, 


Arizona: “Our five harmonica bands 


and clubs are composed of ninety 
children from the fourth and fifth 
grades, and third-grade pupils are also 
clamoring for a band. Principals say 
that they are ‘thrilled’ with the results. 
I believe the harmonica work has added 
materially to the interest in school 
music.” 


To enable teachers to study 
the results of harmonica 
group work in- many 
schools, a thorough treat 
ment of the subject has 
heen prepared in the 
form of a Rrochure en 
tithhd “The Harmontea 

as an Important Fuce / 
tor in Modern Educa. 
fin.” Furnished / 
without coast upon re- 
quest. Mail coupon / 
below, f 












M. HOHNER, Inc., Dept. 113-D, 
114 East 16th Strect, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge: 


Brochure on “The Harmonica as an Im- 
portant Factor in Modern Education.” 





An Instruction Book “How To Play 
the Harmonica.” 
Name. 
Ee ' * -” 
+ — State — 
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Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you unsur- 
passed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation. Organized 
hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile 
excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; mountain camp maintained for 
summer students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives 
unexcelled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 25 
Second Term, July 27 to August 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, Education, Business Adminis- 
tration, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field courses in Geology and Biology. 
Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. University Theater with Special instruc- 
tion in Dramatic Production. Many special courses for teachers, supervisors 
and administrators. Opportunities for graduate work in all departments. Ex- 
cellent library; laboratories. Organ recitals and public lectures. Vacation 
railroad rates. Boulder common point from Eastern States. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
— —— — ~— —Send Today for Complete Information— — — — — — 


Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. W), University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the Bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue Summer Recreation Bulletin 


Field Courses in Geology and Biology Graduate School Bulletin 


Write Name and Address in Margin and Mail 








. SM at 
MINNESOTA 


on the “Banks of the eMississippi in the 
Land of the Gen Ghousand Lakes 


The facilities at Minnesota offer grad- 
uate and undergraduate students 
curricula leading to all Academic and 
professional Degrees. 


All Departments in 
Session 















Education Engineering Business 
Chemistry The Arts 
Home Economics Agriculture 


Enjoy Your Recreation Time in This Cool 
Healthful Climate 


the vast Natural Playground of Hills and 
Lakes and Rivers that Minnesota offers; a special 
recreational program has been arranged. Highly interesting 
Lectures, Convocations, Concerts 
and Dramas, Excursions to Points 
of Historical, Artistic, and Indus- 
trial Interest, Tournaments in 
Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball, open to 


men and women. 


FIRST TERM 
June 15th—July 25th 
SECOND TERM 
July 27th—August 29th 
For Complete Information 


Address— Director of 
Summer Session Box A 


NIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Supplementing 
Valleys, 








Your copy is ready, No obligation. 

















late Ambassador Myron T. Herrick; 
Ralph T. O'Neil, national commander 
of the American Legion; Representative 
Sol Bloom of New York; George Har- 
rison Phelps of Detroit; Captain Edward 
V. Rickenbacker; Whitney Warren, ar- 
chitect; and Wallace Brett Donham, 
dean, Harvard Graduate School of Bus- 
iness Administration. 





A Kindergarten-Primary 
Study 


The traditionally-accepted American 
school age of 6 years is gradually be- 
coming a thing of the past, a new 
Office of Education bulletin, “Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education,” reveals. 

To-day more children go to school 
before they are 6 years old than ever 
before, and, in spite of decreased birth 
rates, statistics show approximately as 
many children in kindergartens as in 
third grade. 

An increase of more than 50 per cent 
has been noted in kindergarten enroll- 
ment throughout the United States 
during the past 10 years, showing the 
growing acceptance of the desirability 
of pre-first-grade training for children 
before they reach their sixth birthday. 
This is made clear in the bulletin pre- 
pared by Mary Dabney Davis, who is 
nursery-kindergarten-primary education 
specialist of the Office of Education. 

Kindergartens are now regarded as an 
integral part of the United States school 
systems, the study shows. They are an 
accepted part of 8 out of 10 school sys- 
tems in cities of 30,000 or more popula- 
tion, and in § out of 10 cities and towns 
having populations of 2,500 or more. 

The average kindergarten child is 5% 
years old the latter half of the school 


|year. He is one of a class of 52, taught 


by one person, and is in school 3 hours 
a day. His mental age slightly exceeds 
his chronological age. 

The average first-grade pupil is 6'% 
years old the latter half of the school 
year, and is in school from 4 to 6 hours 
daily. There are 40 in the first grade 
class, on the average, taught by one 
person. 

There is a great deal of overlapping 
in potential ability of children enrolled 
in kindergartens and first grades, Dr. 
Davis shows in her study, which is a 
challenge to those in charge of curricu- 
lum planning for these two grades. 

Size of cities, budgets, transportation 
facilities, and various other factors affect 
the establishment of kindergartens, the 
study reports graphically and_statis- 
tically. 

More than 2,000 children from 2 to 5 
years old were in attendance at pre- 
kindergarten schools when the survey 
was made. These schools furnish early 
training and excellent opportunity for 
observation of behavior and adjustment 
of boys and girls before they reach kin- 
dergarten or primary-school age. 

Nearly three and a quarter million 
children between § and 9 years old en- 
rolled in kindergarten-primary schools 
are represented in the Office of Educa- 
tion study. 

cntenitiibainitia 

More than thirty out-of-state speakers 
have been secured for the eleventh an- 
nual Ohio State Educational Conference, 
which will be held at Columbus April 
9-11. The sections which they will ad- 
dress will be concerned with an educa- 
tional range from kindergarten to adult. 
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Study this Summer 
on the 
Crest of a Continent 


N Denver's cool, mile-high climate 
you will find an especially interest- 
ing Summer Session in 1931. All reg. 
ular college courses will be offered by 


a strong resident faculty and many 
outstanding guest professors. Forty 
courses in Education. French and 
Spanish Language House, with Law. 
rence A. Wilkins, Director Modern 
Languages, New York City Schools. 
One-week coaching course, starting 


June & with Howard Jones, Coach of 
the University of Southern California, 
Special courses in Commercial Educa- 
tion at School of Commerce. 
ment of Art. Two terms: 


June 15 to July 22 
July 22 to August 28 


Write for descriptive literature. 


Depart- 


University of Denver 


Denver, Colorado 


NATIONAL COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 


Gormerly 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
ond ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
Elementary courses to meet the 
special needs of teachers from 
nursery school through sixth 
RB grade. Socialized Activities in 
History, Geography and Civics. 
Fine and Industrial Arts, Chil- 
dren's Literature and Story Tell- 
a ing. Comprehensive demonstro- 
tion school, attractive dormitory. 
Modern college building one 
block from Lake Michigan. 
Summer Session June 19th 
. Write for Catalog 
. EDNA DEAN BAKER, President 


Box A 41 Evanston, lilinols 

















Summer Session 


June 15 to July 24, 1931 


College and Graduate Courses an 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Also Courses in 
Music, Social Work, Engineering, 
Art, Nursing 


NGTON 
NIVERSITY 


SAINT LOUIS 


For Special Bulletin of Summer Session _— 
Director of Summer Session, Room 202, Dune 
Hall, Washington University, St. Louis. 


STUDY ART 


Summer Classes, be- 
ginning June 22, 

to Artists, Teachers, 
Students, short 
courses specially 
planned, in Advertis- 
ing Art, Design, Com- 
position, Drawing, 


Painting, Sculpture. 
Ideal location for study and recreation ” 
THE poor wo we oonten Catalog on request 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL of ART 




















230 East Twenty-fifth Street Minneapolis, Minneso 
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S. ummer S essZzon 


* 
The 
UNIVERSITY 


OF BUFFALO 
1846-1931 
* 
6 Weeks: Monday, June 29 
to Saturday, August 8, 1931 


149 graduate and 


undergraduate courses in: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVISION 
TECHNIC OF TEACHING 
THE PROBLEM CHILD 
SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


SCHOOL PLANTS, FINANCE AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
PSYCHOLOGY, HISTORY 
SCIENCES, ECONOMICS, ENGLISH 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
LIBRARY SCIENCE, PUBLIC SCHOOL ART 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


“No other important American 
city between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Atlantic Coast has 
such a delightful summer as 


Buffalo. —James Harvey Spencer, 
United States Weather Bureau. 


Ideal climate ...never too warm... 
never too cool . .. study, work and 
play are more enjoyable in Buffalo. 


Expenses reasonable. ..Summer Ses- 
sion faculty of 71...small classes... 
independent study under guidance 
-+-Special conferences on education. 
Golf, tennis, swimming and other 
recreational opportunities. After- 
noon and Saturday excursions to 
nearby points of interest .. . includ- 
ing Niagara Falls and Toronto, Can. 


Special summer tourist rates to Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls on various 
railroads. Many students arrange to 
come by Lake steamers...buses... 
automobiles. 


Write for free bulletin. Address : 
C. $. Marsh, Director, Room 65, 


Edmund Hayes Hall, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Origin of the Red Cross 
As the fruit of a little book called 


“Souvenir de Solferino,” written by a 
Swiss humanitarian, Henri Dunant, the 
first Red Cross Society in the world was 
organized. Now a marble bust of Du- 
nant stands in the American Red Cross 
headquarters in Washington. Recently 
it was presented by Marc Peter, Swiss 
minister to the United States, on behalf 
of the Henri Dunant Memorial Com- 
mittee of New York. 
Charles Evans Hughes presided at the 
ceremonies and Chairman John Barton 


Payne accepted the gift for the Amer-, 
Ernst Durig, sculptor | 
of the bust, was present when it was un-| 


ican Red Cross. 


veiled by Mrs. August Belmont, member 
of the Central Committee. 

“It is amazing,” said M. Peter, “to 
think what became of the idea and the 


generous thought of Henri Dunant! 


which he embodied in his little book 
‘Souvenir de Solferino—full of emo- 
tion, full of pity for the wounded and 
the suffering. It is a marvel never- 
ending to behold the role played during 
the last war by the organization which 
came into being as a result of that book. 

“Your beautiful American Red Cross 
is an example of what became of another 
idea of Dunant expressed in his book— 
his dream of a league in time of peace 
prepared to help the victims of all great 
disasters. During the first few years 
of the Red Cross the name of Henri 
Dunant was nearly forgotten, but from 
a sense of justice special honor was paid 
him when, in 1901, he was awarded the 
Nobel prize for peace; and again at his 
death, in 1910, his name was closely 
associated with the great humanitarian 
society he had created.” 


Hotel Field as a Life Work 


In a recent talk over the radio, Mrs. 
Mary Catherine Lewis, vice-president 
of the Lewis Hotel Training Schools, 
Washington, D.C., discussed the happy 
futures for to-day’s boys and girls who 
choose the hotel field for their life work. 

Mrs. Lewis pointed out that this is the 
first generation in which a serious effort 
has been made to study the natural ten- 
dencies of young people and direct them 
to vocations which will bring them the 
greatest measure of happiness. 
Lewis emphasized that the hotel business 
is made up of many businesses, provid- 
ing opportunities for those whose tastes 
are artistic, domestic, clerical, mechan- 
ical, or executive. 

“As surely,” said Mrs. Lewis, “as you 
will eat your own dinner this evening 
and sleep in your own bed to-night, a 
million travelers will depend on the hotel 
industry for those very comforts. It is 
a business that is always in fashion, al- 
ways in season, offering a chance to live 
and work anywhere in the civilized 
world. It demands a love for people, 
and an ability to work for and with 
people. It gives in return a life of great 
interest, variety and a substantial finan- 
cial reward.” 

cnmeniiienians 

The 1931 convention of the Eastern 
Arts Association will be held April 8-11 
at Atlantic City. Major Burton A. 
Adams, supervisor of manual arts, 


Springfield, Mass., has been chosen sec- | 


retary of the association by its Council. 
Mrs. Frank E. Mathewson was chosen 
membership secretary. Forest Grant is 








president. 


Chief Justice | 


Mrs. 
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Make Handkerchiefs 


HILDREN, even more than adults, 

need the protection of Kleenex dur- 
ing colds. Children’s colds are more 
| likely to prove serious, more likely to 
develop into serious diseases. 

Tests show that the use of Kleenex 
in place of handkerchiefs may be an 
important factor in reducing colds. 

Klcenex is used only once. 
| Thus it removes all danger 
| of sclf-infection from germ- 
| filled handkerchiefs. And a 
| single handkerchief, bacterio- 
| logical tests show, may con- 
| tain as many as 4,170,000 
disease producing organisms ! 





Prevents irritation 
Kleenex is not only more 
hygienic—it is more practical 
and comfortable during a 
cold. The tissues are absor- 
bent, soft and downy. 

Kleenex saves laundry. It is less ex- 
| pensive than commercial laundering of 
| handkerchiefs ... and prevents the scat- 
tering of infection through other gar- 
ments in a laundry bag. 

Many other uses 
Kleenex is said by beauty experts to be 
the safest way to remove creams and cos- 
metics. Used for this purpose, it pre- 
vents staining and soiling towels. 


KLEENEX 


Disposable Tissues 



















Disease Carriers 


Tests show hand- § 
kerchief carries 
millions of germs 
during a cold... 
spreads infection 
...Self-infects user. 


Teach children this precaution... 
Kleenex disposable tissues 
during colds 


Free Booklels, “Let's Have Fewer Colds,” 
are available for distribution among your 
pupils. 
the coupon. 

Kleenex comes in white and pastel 
tints, at drug, dry goods and department 
stores. In three sizes: 25 cents, 50 cents 
and $1.00. Prices are the same in Canada, 


State the number you can use on 


There is no cost. 


Bacteriological Tests 
show: 

4. That handkerchiefs used by 

persons having colds may con- 

tain as many as 4,170,000 germs 

per handkerchief. 


2. That organisms representa- 
tive of those associated with 
colds, when impregnated upon 
linen and rinsed in boiling water 
and soap water, followed by 
clear water, were found not to 
be killed nor appreciably inhib- 
ited from growing. 


Kleenex Company, Lake Michigan Suildirg 
Chicago, Illinois. Nia 


Please send me 
Copies of the folder, “Let's Have Few 


Colds,” which I will distribute to the pupil 


of the grade in the school. 

Name......... _— — 
(Print name clearly) 

BCC cma panes 

a State —_ 


In Canada, address: 330 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A MODERN TOOL 


At Home: 


furnisher, and time-saver for both chil- 


A question-answerer, fact- 


dren and adults. 


At School: 


schools as the most satisfactory source 
of reference for pupils. 


Selected in thousands of 


The most economical instrument for sav- 
ing the time and improving the efficiency 


of the teacher. 


FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


The Lincoln 
Library 
of 


Essential 


Information 


A greater amount of 
well - organized, accu- 
rate, useful, up-to-date 
information than is 
purchasable in any 
other form at several 


times the price ($15.50). 


FOR TEACHERS CONSIDERING POSITIONS : 


You can carry forward educational work with substantial profit to yourself 


by furthering the use of the best reference sources in home and school. 


The Lincoln Library, in one volume, is priced within the reach of every 


one, 


Its outstanding value and ready appeal place it in a class by itself. 


We have a few positions available, vacation or full time, in our educational 


sales organization for men or women with successful teaching experience. 
All you need to do is clip this 


for our booklet, “Why They Earn More.” 


Send 


advertisement, write your name and address plainly on the margin, and mail to 


The Frontier Press Co., Lafayette Bldg., N1314, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















oday 


of teaching this new style of 
ing booklet on Broad- 
of “Letters That Must 


Send 20 cents for an i 

Pen Handwriting , with a 

Frances Moore Series; and a 
Be Fenned” by ily Post, a 


who would be socially correct in their correspondence 


Spencerian Pen 
349 Broadway 


teachers in many 
Schools are learning 


Broad-Edge Pens and are —- methods 
Edge 


New ork City 


American 
to write with 


manual for- those 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A New U. S. Office of 
Education Publication 


The California Curriculum Commis- 
sion, each member of which is actively 
engaged in some phase of school work, 
has prepared a course of study for the 
kindergarten and the first three grades. 
This course of study is being published 
simultaneously by the state of Cali- 
fornia and the U. S. Office of Education. 
Teachers’ Guide to Child Development 


the Office of Education’s bulletin, which 
is an abridged edition of the California 
production. It can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for thirty-five cents. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to 
bring to administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers the results of a successful edu- 
cational program; to suggest to them 
principles for a unified course of study; 
and to offer guidance in interpreting 





for the kindergarten and the primary 
grades. 


which deals with descriptions of activity 
classes, has been prepared in very read- 
able form, and is supplemented by nu- 
merous illustrations showing children 
engaged in a variety of activities. 

The bulletin represents the first at- 
tempt to suggest a state-wide activity 
program for the kindergarten-primary 
groups. 





We know of no small travel folder 
that serves a more useful purpose than 
one entitled “Map of the United 
| States,” put out by the Union Pacific 
| System. Unfolded, it shows the coun- 
try in a 31 by 17 inch presentation, 
with railroads, National Parks and Na- 
tional Monuments, principal cities (and 
smaller places important as junctions), 
lakes, rivers, mountain systems with 
altitude of notable peaks, standard time 
division. On the back of the map are 
14 pages of text and pictures relating 
to the region traversed by the Union 
Pacific and its connections (including 
service to many of the National Parks). 
Since the map shows all United States 
transcontinental rail lines, it would be 
useful to teachers in several ways. If a 
, teacher plans to attend the N.E.A. Con- 
| vention in Los Angeles or is arranging 
some other western trip, or desires the 
map-folder as a geography help, she 
may obtain it by addressing Department 
of Traffic, Union Pacific System, 1416 
Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


eG 








More passports permitting Americans 
to travel abroad were issued by the De- 
partment of State in 1930 than in any 
previous year, according to a public 
statement made by Assistant Secretary 
of State Wilbur J. Carr. Whereas in 
1914, before the World War, only 20,- 
320 passports were issued to Americans 
traveling abroad, more than 200,000 
were issued in 1930. This figure is 
15,839 above that of 1929 and 20,975 
above that of 1928.—Chicago Fisk 
Agency. 

a 

The Western Arts Association meets 
at Louisville, Ky., April 28, 29, 30 and 
May 1. 


4 4 Quality reproductions 
_ Application Photos! 277i $1.00, or 26 for 
| $1.50. About2\sx4. Doubleweight. Unmounted orig- 
| inale preferred. Originals returned. Folders 5¢ each. 
KLINKNER STUDIOS, Dyersville, lowa. 








(Bulletin 1930, No. 26) is the title of | 





'and developing an activity curriculum | 





The material in the bulletin, most of | 
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More Boys 
Like Larry 


Here is a book 
every teacher and 
parent will enjoy ! 





Larry — Thoughts of Youth—comprise e;- 
tracts from the diary and letters of , 
modern college student (not written fo; 
publication) ... intimate thoughts and phi. 
losophy about girls, blind dates, drinking, 
petting, religion, sport, fraternities. 


“One of the clearest revelations 
of the essential spirit of Youth” 
... Dean Weigle of Yale University 
Larry is gripping people of all ages! 
You too will want to read this book ang 
pass it on to others. 
$1.25 a copy 
at your bookseller or direct from 
DEPT. O-1, 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 














High School Course 


in 2 Years 


t and the leadin rofessions, This 
iz Di , 


nd 4 yf i] 
Free Bulletin. Send fori TODAY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
[Dept. 1-488, Drexel Av. & 58th 8t. © A.9.1923 CHICA 



















Public School Music Methods 
For the Grades and High School 


Four New Home Study Courses 
Credits Apply on University Degree and 
Supervisor's Certificate, 
Handsome Descriptive Booklet Free on Request. 
University of Colorado Extension Division, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


MUSIC LESSONS vou HOME 
Gi 


You can play music like this quickly 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLE 
LESSON. It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Vion 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced player 
You pay as you learn. Costs youonly a few cents a day. 


American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicags. 


Teach Art in Your School 


Don’t worry over drawing lessons next year. Let a super 
visor of wide experience furnish you with projects, samples, 
patterns, and complete instructions for each week's lesson. 
All projects are in accordance with modern courses of study 
Enrollment closes August 1. Write for particulars & 


H. W. Sheridan, Supervisor of Art, Cedar, 





























LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative c< negative $1.9, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per theusae¢ 


words. Specialresearch $5.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lows 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous fey 

j lesson course in writing and marketing of 
Short-Story and sample copy of THe Warts! 

ree. Write 


today. 
——| HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. a8 pa Raa og Mase. 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three youre ome 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirement, 
Schoo! Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, 
allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SuPERINTENDENT OF Nuss 
Dept. N. I., 2449 Washington Bivd,, Chicago, Ii!. 


aa id 
Why not complete 
Home Study Courses ¥",22° “or eitnsi 
additional credits, by home study in a standard college # 
university? High School, Normal, Business, Engineers 
Civil Service, and University courses now available. 9 
full iculars, address 1 he U. E. Bureau, Inc, 
High Long Bidg., Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Old Tower Series of Play 


for Young People. | ‘ 
Send for list, and also for information in regeess 
our Rental Library of plays. OLD TO ER 
Lockport, Illinois. 


an NOUNCEMEN 

ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIO 

FREE SAMPLES: 100 err CO, 
CAPITOL SOCIAL EN 
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For Primary Grades 


THE 
NATURE ACTIVITY 
READERS 


By 
PAUL GREY EDWARDS 
Supervisor of Science, ae Public Schools 
an 


JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 


Author of “Out in the Kitchen,’ “The Gay 
Kitchen,”’ etc. 


Lavishly illustrated in color 


BOOK - OUTDOOR LAND - 70c 

pOOK Il THE OUTDOOR PLAYHOUSE 75c 

BOOK Ill - THE OUTDOOR WORLD - 80c 
For Grades I, IT, and IIT respectively. 


A Series Planned: 


To develop interest in the objects and phenomena 
of the pupils’ own environment. 

To suggest activities that will create desirable at- 
titudes and habits of inquiry and understanding in 
nature study and elementary science. 


To meet the usual course of study, 


which requires instruction in animal life, plant life 
and natural phenomena according to seasonal 
changes of the year. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street 221 East 20th Street 
Boston Chicago 








One-Act Plays 
For Stage and Study 


Sixth Series 


Preface by Martin Flavin 





Twenty-one Contemporary Plays, never 
before published in book form. 

Contains plays by: George S. Kaufman, 
Amold Bennett, Lady Gregory, Rachel 
Field, Percival Wilde, Roland Pertwee, 
M. Jagendorf and other celebrated 
authors. 


In One Bound Volume - Price $3.00 





Send for our Free Complete Catalogue 
of Plays for All Occasions, 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 














Dept. NI-4 
25 West 45th St., | 811 West 7th St., 
New York City. ngeles. 
A sentence 
builder 
with Picture and Word « > 
Stamps, ”" y 


Send for circulars. Most 


school supply firms have 
them. Made by 


H. H. HELLESOE, 2444 
Ainslie St., Chicago, Ill. 








A a 6 months course will qualify you 
toac« —_ hiy remunerative position as a 
Lal A. echnician in hospital or physi- 
cian’s Pinu ory. Previous experience un- 









oun 2734 


ONC 752 Portland Ave. Rochester. XY. 











CATALOG SENT FREE 
salene furnished at no extra cost. 
at Factory prices. 
©-K.GROUSE CO., 114 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


You buy direct 









FREE CATALOG 

Either pin. suiver plate-- 

Sterting silver or gold plate 50 fea 

lor 2 colors enamel. any dor 4 letters & dates 

tas, tower Pricet on Dozen Lots 
mn 2008 co 969 eastian eocc 









ROCHESTER, N.Y 








Class Pins, Rings and Pennants 


Write for our 1931 Catalog 
in shown with any letters, numerals, or 
colors. Sterling Silver or Gold Plate 60c 
each, doz. $5.00, Full line pennants, caps, ete. 
, UNION EMBLEM CO., Dept. 50, Palmyra,Pa. 


| Illinois May 1. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Bringing Educational Classics 
to Light 


A long search, unavailing in the 
United States, extending to Europe and 
finally ending in the Home House of the 
Christian Brothers in Belgium, will 
make available this year for American 
students of education, for the first time, 
an English translation of the original 
edition of Jean Baptiste de la Salle’s 
School Management, a book which has 
profoundly influenced the history of ed- 
ucation. The English translation of 
this classic is being made by Professor 
F, de la Fontainerie of the University of 
Pennsylvania and the book will be in- 
cluded in the group of McGraw-Hill 
Education Classics which are now being 
published under the general editorship of 
Dr. Edward H. Reisner, ‘professor of ed- 
ucation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The original edition of de la Salle’s 
work was printed in French and had 
never been translated into English, The 
Christian Brothers were anxious to help 
the editors but could not permit this 
valuable book to leave their archives. 
Finally, one of the Brothers undertook 
to go into the archives of the Society 
and copy School Management word for 
word by hand. 

American students of education have 
long lacked ready access to the works 
of the pioneer educators. In many in- 
stances these works have been out of 
print in part or entirely. For example, 
the contributions of Horace Mann or 
Henry Barnard have been hidden away 
in official reports and files of periodicals 
to be found only in the exceptional 
university library. 

It is to fill a real need that the pub- 
lishers of School Management have un- 
dertaken the publication of a selected 
list of the works of the great educators. 

stunttillinhinti 

Most teachers realize that in order 
to understand their pupils they must 
know the home environment. The 
social worker comes in contact with 
homes constantly and the records of 
social work could often be enlightening 
to a perplexed teacher. It is for this 
reason that we call attention to a bibli- 
ography of some of the important arti- 
cles which have appeared in The Family 
during the past ten years. This maga- 
zine is published by the Family Welfare 
Association of America, 130 East 22d 
Street, New York—-a co-operative or- 
ganization of 239 family welfare agen- 
cies. Copies of the bibliography, or 
suggestions as to helpful articles on 
social welfare topics, may be had free 
on request from the Association. 

diecnsidaais 

Harry Woodburn Chase will be in- 
stalled as president of the University of 
From 1919 until 1930 
he was president of the University of 
North Carolina, where he had been a 
professor and dean. Dr. Chase has held 
the presidency of the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, and is a trus- 
tee of the General Education Board and 
the Rosenwald Fund. The University 
of Illinois has grown to be one of the 
largest educational institutions in the 
country. 





Furniture dug up at Herculaneum 
has been found in perfect condition. 
Evidently there was no moving in those 
days.—American Lumberman. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


I] 


The Palmer Method Summer School 


Boulder, Colorado. 





COURSES 
Primary Writing 
Intermediate and 

Advanced Writing 


Blackboard Writing 
Model Lessons 
Methods of Teaching 





Handwriting Measurement 








June 22—July 20. 


TRAIN yourself for a position as a super- 
visor of handwriting. Learn how to 
teach the leading handwriting system. 
Palmer Method Summer Schools have 
given professional training to thousands 
of teachers. Expert instructors. Full 
credit. Send for catalog. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Sil. Plate 12 $1.26 Pin Guard and Chain 
c.3 Gold Fill, 22 2.20 Raised letters on ra — 
RAAL xe Sterl.Sil..25 2.50% r blackground Enam 
Roll. Gold 4% 4.25 © stents $1.66 Each” No.C 125 Each 
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haguard Your Story 











dormant ability. 


for this free analysis, 
ting.’ 


DR BURTON 
Laird Extension Institute, 659 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Writin 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own 
Dr. Burton's Anatysle Test 
indicates your power to create plots, charac- 

ters that live, to understand motives, ete. It’s 
a splendid te st of your story i nstinct. 


Try it, and receive 
“apat eritic’ # opinion, also booklet, 


rf | By WS MON Fu: 


For your Church, School or Society 
Sell Byhund Bros’. Assortment of Famous Candies 
No Money in Advance —. Pay Within 30 Days 


Thousands are using this plan. 175 nationally Pray 
Send tised candy bars toselect from. Write for illustrat- 
ed plan booklet. Samples on request. Dept. N. 1.4. 


“Short Story 





Bylund Bros.inc- Woolworth Bld gG.Ne®, 











Butterflies 


Nature Studies 


IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s leading authority on bird 
life, offers you the finest and only complete collection of bird 


pictures in the world—some of them now extinct. 


exact 
form 


They are 
reproductions from Nature and are supplied in uni- 
size, 7 in. x 9 in. in natural colors, suitable for mount- 


ing or framing. 


374 


Bird Pictures alone in this famous collection, and 


thousands of other educational pictures to select from, in- 


cluding Wild and Domestic Animals, 
Birds’ 


Plants and Flowers, 


egas and nests, Butterflies, Insects, Fruit, Fish, 


Marine Shells, etc. 
ONLY $1.00 will bring you a selection of 33 outstanding 
Dodson-Mumford Bird pictures, also a reference index which 


lists 
more 


and gives information on the complete collection of 
than 1,000 pictures. 


Fill in the coupon below and send it in today. 


Industrial Pictures 


THE NEW AID TO TEACHING 


Instructors in all industrial subjects have found Dodson’s 
Pictures enable the student to visualize the various steps in 


many 


of the world’s most important industries. They are 


wonderfully helpful and supplement textbooks. 


For example, the LUMBERING SCENES show 


a logging 


camp, trees being felled, transported to saw mills and worked 


into the finished articles. 
coal being mined, 
carried to the cars. 
ing picked on the plantation, 


The COAL MINING SCENES show 
carried to tipples, sorted, screened and 
The COTTON SCENES show cotton be- 
ginned, carded, spun and 


woven into cloth. 


Every School, 


library and home where there are children 


should collect these pictures, as they are of real educational 


value 
low. 


the bottom. 


and interest. The series consists of those shown be- 
Each picture has a brief and interesting description at 
All are fine clear photographs taken at great 


expense under the personal direction of Mr. Dodsen, printed 


on very heavy paper to wear a long time. 


Come in sets size 


x 8 in., and 6 in. x 9 in. 


Put an X opposite the sets you want, fill in the coupon and mail today. 


[-] Cement 
[} Coat . ™ 


20 pictures for 50c 
* 266 
. . 40c 
“ 3S¢ 
. 50c 
“ 20¢ 


[] Lumbering 7 pletures for 25¢ 

| Marble * 20 

| Paper 50c 

| Rubber 25e 

1 Silk 35¢ 

[ | Steel, avail- 

able soon. 
} Sugar 
(J Wool 


= o 
12 
“4 


15 
15 “ 


” 40¢ 


* 55¢ 40 


FREE—With each order for $1.00 or more we will send Mr. Dodson's 
interesting book, “YOUR BIRD FRIENDS AND HOW TO WIN THEM.’ 


JOS. H. 


DODSON, Ine. 

200 S. Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 
[] Send your 33 selected Bird Pictures, $1.00 enclosed. 
([] Send Industrial Picture series checked above. $_...._ 


enclosed. 


[] Send your Free Reference Index concerning more 
than 1,000 pictures. 


Name 


Address 
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WE PAY YOUR | 
RAILROAD FARE. 





and Guarantee 
“You in Wading 


$360 for 90 days’ work or 
$210 for 60 days’ work 
real substantial money during the 


summer vacation months with the 


privilege of continuing the work perma- 
nently if you like it. Like thousands of 
other teachers who have joined our forces 
you can earn big 
money, achieve 





ERE your opportunity to earn 


become independent, 
people. 

© . 8 
y the necessary equipment, train 
ing, cooperation, help and advice and ask 
and loyalty in return for a 
generous recompense, 

2 . a 

year Mrs. Alice Will 
$30.21 per day, M 


We suppl ) 


only your time 


During the 
earned an 
Anna B. 
other $24.48, $19.15, $17.32 and so on down 
the list. We will gladly send you the 
names and addresses of these ladies and 
you are privileged to write them yourself, 
if you wish. As stated above, we definitely 
guarantee you a minimum salary of $360 
for 90 days’ work or $210 for 60 days’ 


past 


average of 


work. In addition to this we pay your 
railroad fare There is nothing tricky 
about this offer. Our organization has a 


reputation of 20 years standing to uphold. 
Our product is the best of its kind and 
that is why you can sell it readily and 
earn very satisfactory money day in and 
day out for years to come. The market is 
inexhaustible. 


SE the coupon below and 
let us send you full in- 
formation concerning our 

methods, product, course of 
training which equips you, our 
written guarantee and the 
names and addresses of repre- 
sentatives who live near you so 
that you can get first hand in- 
formation, 





success, go places, meet | 


Young earned $23.29 per day, an- 





EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


THe New Books 


The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our read- 
ers at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 





Se 
| THe Srory or tHE Worip. Ten vol- 
umes. How the World Began; Hou 


the World Grew Up; The World of 
Animals; The Garden of the World. 
Ilustrated. Cloth. Each, $1.25. 
Thomas S$. Rockwell Company, 
Chicago. 
|Lirrte Soncs For LirtLe Voices. A 
Collection of Original Music for 
Children of the Kindergarten and 
First Primary Grades. By Geraldine 
M. Ryan, Kindergarten Teacher, Chi- 
Paper. 32pp. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chi- 


cago Public Schools. 
7Sc. 
cago. 
Pre-ALpHABET Days. A Book on the 
Various Stages Preceding the Devel- 
opment of the Alphabet. By Otto F. 
Ege, Cleveland School of Art. Boards. 
2Ipp. $1.25. Norman T. A. Munder 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Tue Story or THE ALpHabBet. A De- 
scription of the Evolution of Each of 
| the Alphabetical Characters During 
Three Thousand Years. By Otto F. 
Ege, Cleveland School of Art. Boards. 
19pp. $1.00. Norman T. A. Mun- 
der & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Cuitp Heattu. By Mrs. Norma Sel- 
bert, R.N., B.S., A.M., College of 
| Medicine of Ohio State University. 


Illustrated. Cloth. 261pp. $1.60. 
W. B. Saunders Company, Phila- 
del phia. 
|THe Srars THrouGH Macic Case- 
MENTS. By Julia Williamson. Illus- 
trated by Edna M. Reindel. Cloth. 


267pp. D. Appleton and Company, 

New York. 
Hapry Times. 

Year READER. 


SECOND 
Mary 


Marywoop 


By Sister 


Saint Dominic, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
illustrated in color. Cloth. 230pp. 


80c. The Macmillan Company, New 
| York, 
\THe Marywoon  Seconp-REAvER 
| MANuAL. By Sister Mary Estelle of 
| the Sisters of the Order of Saint | 
| Dominic, Grand Rapids, Mich. Pa- | 
per. 90pp. 48c. The Macmillan 


j 


Company, New York. 

| Tre GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN PEo- 
PLE AND Nation. By Mary G. Kelty, 
formerly Supervisor of History and 
the Social Studies in the Training De- 
partment and Instructor in the 
Teaching of History, State Teachers 
College, Oshkosh, Wis. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 638pp. $1.32. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. 

| Jack. A SUPPLEMENTARY AND SILENT 


307 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.| READER FOR THE ADVANCED First 


GENTLEMEN : 
In accordance with your offer above I would 
like to have complete information concern- 
ing your wonderful money-making oppor- 
tunity and written guarantee that you will 
pay me $360 for 90 days’ work or $210 for 
60 days’ work. 


Name 


Address 


State 





| OR BEGINNING SECOND Grapes. By 

| Chas. A. Donelson, Principal of the 
Public School, Thornton, Ill. Illus- 
trated by Bess M. Atchison and Dor- 
othy Bowman. Paper. S3pp. 39c. 
The Progressive Teacher, Morristown, 
Tenn. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE CLEVE- 
LAND Museum oF Art. Paper. 19pp. 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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For School Lunch and Lunch Boxe 


TESTED RECIPES 
FOR OATMEAL 
COOKIES, 
FREE 


H™ are recipes that offer an economical wy 
to give children satisfying yet wholeson, 
sweets . . . large recipes that make 9-dozen and 
dozen quantitics for school lunch-rooms and Pare, 
Teacher groups . . . and small family-size recipe 
for mothers. 


One recipe is for crisp, chewy molasses cooki« 
one for chocolate cookies, one for the spicy tais 
kind. Address The Quaker Oats Company, Schog 
Health Service, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Recipes will be mailed you free. 


J] EACH ERS!Y Earn 


Developed and tested in the 
Home Economics Department 
of the University of Chicago. 

















$ OO | ed you know that you can earn $300 a month this 
| see J summer? Do you know that after you qualify, you 


have the opportunity to go ahead fo a bigger position with 
Per Month 


more income—and with bright prospects for permanent work? 
this 


Summer 


There are a few openings in this national organization, in business 
twenty years, for leachers of personality and education who are 
a interested this summer in exchanging their usual profitless leisure 
. for @ vacation of business experience and growing income. 

Teachers wilh normal school or c« sllege training (and at least two years 
of teaching experience ) are desired. This position gives an oppor. 
tunily fo travel, to be associated with congenial people, and the chance fo 
make an income of from $300 to $500 a month. A thorough training is 
given fo all those selected. with a guaranteed income to slart. Please give infor- 
mation as to age, educalion, experience, and time you can work this vacation. 


Address 5. L.. Weedon Co., Dept. 1-A, 2036 E. 89th St., Cleveland, Ohio 








A nationally known educational publishing house 
will employ a few women teachers who want to make 
real money during vacation. The work is of an edu- 
cational nature—dignified and interesting. 
Teachers who qualify will be assured of a steady 
income—a pay check every week and railroad fare. 
You must be between 25 and 40, free to travel 
and have at least 3 years’ teaching experience. 
And you must be able and willing to work 8 to 
10 weeks without interruption. 


Write now for our plan, giving complete details 


Straight 
Salary 


for 





ol bbesbestste 


Work 


about yourself and the date your school closes. 


GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO. 
Dept. N4, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















Estelle of the Sisters of the Order of | 


Do you have a ne 
well-organized week i 
plan for teaching spell- 
ing in your school? 


If you don’t then by 
all means you shoul 


see a copy of “My 
Spelling Notebook”’! 


“My Spelling Notebook” is 
a spelling workbook for the 
pupil that gives him a def- 
nite helpful weekly program 
in the study and testing of 
spelling. It is not a mere 
spelling tablet in which the 
words are written. It is 4 
definite program of study. 
It helps him to spend most 
of his time on words difficult 


progress 
record for him, not wasting time oD 
words he knows. 


By means of the “Graph of My Weekly Progress” each pupil records 
his own progress. This stimulates the pupil to do better work and also 
helps the teacher to see what progress the pupil is making. 

You must see this book to understand how effective it is. 
coupon below! 


Send This Coupon to Our Nearest Office! 





no 
book 


and, 





Send us the 

















ee —_- _‘- ——_—— — ——— _ 

The University Publishing Co., Same = - 

1126 Q Street, Lincoln, Nebr. SL —.  e 

239 Fourth Ave., New York 1033 Young St., Dallas, Tex. (SEE AAP: Bee — 
Enclosed find ten cents for a copy Sereet ov BR. F Diennnnn0eeee— - 

of “My Spelling Notebook.” City 
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THe TeacHer’s RELATIONSHIPS. By 
Sheldon Emmor Davis, Ph.D., Presi- 
dent, State Normal College, Dillon, 
Mont. Author of “Self-Improve- 


TEACH SAFETY 
with these good posters 


XCS 


Vacation Work for 
























































cal way ment,” etc. Cloth. 428pp. $1.80. 
Nesom Here are safety poster problems The Macmillan Company, New York. 
different and not too a —— >ADING =GINN ; 
a) Seen Pater Women Teachers 
nome Ghent @ | Worxk-Boox. By Clarence R. Stone. 
Parery. Posters are larg 
i trace if you wish, but they are Illustrated. Paper. 46pp. 28c. 
FeCIpes alo excellent for cut paper, Houghton Mifllin Company, Boston. ° 

qugen end water cylere. Bight FLower Sones. Words by L. E. Chit- Cd y * n 

ag tenden. Music by E A. Lord 

eieelde. ol enden. Music by Emma A. Lord. 

OOki¢: others smaller. APY NABR4 Drawings by Laura Bryan Gates. 

raisin Folder tells you JM AUEI3) Boards. 47pp. $2.00. Richard H. 

Y Fatsig how to plan and ‘ore ee aa onal 

Schoo! $gee Gates, 92 Cassilis Ave., Bronxville, 
00) run safety work — 

hica . in your school. N. Y. ; 
6°. SEND THIS SAFETY SLIP SOON SPINDRIFT. A Comedy. By Martin 

— The School ArtsMagasine = = —~™S Flavin. Preface by Barrett H. Clark. 

132 Printers Building, Worcester, Mase. Illustrated. Cloth. 160pp. $1.50. 
. Please send Safety Posters portfolio. E.nclosed is $1. Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 

— ao ———]| New York. 
fh e Torcx Sonc. A Play in Prologue and ' BoE | 
aa —— THE EXTRA : Three Acts. By Kenyon Nicholson. F you are between 25 and 
eth CURRICULAR ARNE Cloth. 195pp. $2.00. Samuel 40 Cane Mt Seen 
ork? LIBRARY OOK French, 25 West 45th Street, New years Of age, if you have 
wee: A bl York. had two years of college or 
7 ssembDly Price, $ Reap It YOURSELF STORIES. By Jessie normal school training with 

Programs per A. Harris, First Grade Teacher, and : 
er volume de @ || Lillian M. Edmonds, Second Grade|three years of teaching expe- 
years By M. Channing Wagner Teacher, Connellsville (Pa.) Public rience: if you have the person- 
or Commencement Schools. Illustrated (in color) by lj : a at 
ng fe hte MG tiees Ludwig and Regina. Cloth. 138pp. ality to meet people, t cenergy 
infor- Sd fr ds 90c. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chi-|and determination to make 
ation. prefeanpinte cago. ° ———— 
, librart and Address Dept. F. " , . ood: if ou reall want to work 
Ohio price for com- ae neminedmaenatin. Bitty Berk. By John Y. Beaty. Illus- 8 id y . Facts About the House of Compton 
coal — o7 Sea ana oo trated. Cloth. 64pp. 5 0c. Thomas and carn money you will be tre- Compton's own and exclusively occupy thei 
————— Yo . a ; swwely occup eir 
S. Rockwell Company Chicago. . . own building, pictured above. Business estab- 
2 mendousl i interested in trav- ished in 1893—38 years sleac Trowth— 
-_ 20 GIANT ZINNIAS 10c| A°vENTLROUs Days. By Carl Grabo.| |, y 26 Branch Ofhies in U. ee dae 
ake Sead for World's Greatest Collection Giant Zinntas—|| Illustrated. Cloth. 319pp. $2.50. cling positions we have open tee 
do amous for size an autiful colors—easy to grow sie é t : - . 
: pace oot bore, Dam cacy compe ete oor |] Thomes S. Rockwell Company, Chi-| for the summer vacation period. 
vady pry —* Sulphur Yellow oF a —— 
wy Deep Flesh Salmon Rese Canary, Yellow |ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM FOR 
avel Be aed Cream Violet Girrep CHILpreN. A Book of Guid- A Fixed Weekly Income 
o res ae ance for Educational Administrators 
° nese s— In ov 00 se ° a * ° 

ig 3 bhis.. 26e: 8 plets.. SOc: 20 pkts.. $1.00. “| / and Classroom Teachers. By W. J.|The positions pay a salary, assuring those selected a fixed, 
wm, 1h teehee ee nd] Olburn, Profemer of School Admin-| at) income, of sekly bonus which substantially i 
, +.B MILLS Seed Goowar Outi RoseHill,N.Y.|| istration, Ohio State University, and| We¢KlY Income, plus a weekly bonus which substantially in- 














Ben J. Rohan, Superintendent of 


creases earning power in accordance with ability, and offer the 
Schools, Appleton, Wis. Cloth. 422pp. 


opportunity to see new places and meet interesting people 


EARN MONEY 


$2.00. The Macmillan Company, : . 
AT HOME New York. while traveling with congenial teacher companions. Prefer- 
Prays IN Paper Covers. Samuel 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs, 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
Process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can, 


ence will be given those with highest qualifications who can 


French, 25 West 45th Street, New F 
start earliest and work longest. 


York. 

French’s Standard Library Edition. 
Each, 75c.: “How’s Your Health?” 
by Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon 





Use the Coupon in Applying 





5 Wilson, 107pp.; “The Blossoming . , : . . 
1 by || Vant a Steady Job ? | of May Are® by Marion Shore | Lhe coupon is for your convenience in applying for the posi- 
if 1.2 of Mary Ann,” by Marion Short, po 
- $1,260 to $3,300 a Year| 92pp.; “The Donovan Affair,” by|tions described above. Use it if you have the required qualifi- 
My Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States Owen Davis, 80pp.; “The Constant 


| Government? Teachcrs have a big advantage, because of 
their training and education. Over 18,000 positions are 
filed every year. These have big pay, short hours and pleas- 
‘ntwork, Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
B43, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions now open 
defi- to teachers, and full particulars telling you how to get them. } 


CLASS RINGS and PINS 


cations, giving age, education, teaching experience and date 
your school closes. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY —Publishers 


Wife,” by W. Somerset Maugham, 
216pp.; “House Afire,” by Mann 
Page, 85pp.; “Apron Strings,” by 

























































| Dorrance Davis, 115pp.; “The Scotch 
—?_" | Twins,” by Eleanor Ellis Perkins, 
ng Cups and Trophies—-Send for Catalogue 6 © “Ouit > ble Pe ” : 
mere Aiits snd Trovhies-—Send fer Catalogue = | 76pp.3 Quite a Remarkable Person, Dept. 104, Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
h the "eo + agence Punctuality, by Elizabeth Hanchett Brace, 81 pp. 
Scholarship. _ oe a: —_—_——e— — 
hy rsh mel Gold Plated | _ '0-Cent Edition: “Seven Against |[—"—-—"———-————SEND THIS COUPON — 
study. a —- de | One, by Maxine Finsterwald, 22pp.; F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 
sts o 2or more o less. rv e e . ® ~ . 
most C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY The Wickedest Witch,” by Sophia Pe 606, Compron Bidg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. | 
| 713A Capitol BI St. . M ‘ sentiemen: 
fficult 2A Capitol Bidg., 159 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. Morris Ke nt, j Ipp. , . I am interested in working and earning money this summer. I can work from............00.60 to 
me on WHY NOT sver¢ Spring, Som tes a 35-Cent Edition: ‘Brothers in (Date) 
™~ = merand Fa .er- . . : 
Uberti, insects 7 1 buy hundreds of , “ Arms,” by Merrill Denison, 27pp.; | coeecvccceseces "gamete Send me details about your Weekly Salary and Bonus Arrangement. 
‘4 door work with my instructions, “ . 9 ( . 
ecords fctteprice ict, Send 10 coats not stampa The Gooseberry Mandarin,” by —o os i | 
a, as! 4d Prospectus before sending m y BMC cece e reece e reso essere eee ese ee EE HESS ESEHE EEE EEHESESE SESE EE EESESS Pe ee eee eee eeee 
d also |B Sita; Me: Sycinr Dentin agers aaa | 7 | 
= 30-Cent Edition: “Help Yourself, I oiircuia 6 peheandd Due ROTEb i pEReRSsAECosbuakadn Rh ase eaeeodeeniie pawesorsnaennanadabin 
us the Want Homework? Thousands bave || by Walter De Leon, 20pp.; “Mr. Ut- | | 
cur ng reliable “home employment of all kinds thru ley’s Etiquette,” by Charles Divine, ee OE SG CEE Bi GR i 6 on: 0:0:0'0:0406040400000640046040008008 Cot FERS s 200600000005 
ods, ou can, too! Stamp brings details. ns os 
ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New York 24pp.; “The Dead Past,” by Anthony |} | Name of College or Normal Attended. .........6.ccsscceecceccueeeucecaeseueeeane 
——— ’ - ; ONY || | Name of College or Normal Attended. ........+.0seeeceeeeeeseereeecereeeeeseeeesereensecess 
-——|8 Uni ——. — E. Wills, 17pp.; “Love in an Attic | 
Riversal Picoting— ead 280 ie: ' aching i —— 
_-\s ie al Hemstitching & Pic me «| by Charles Divine, 25pp.; “Signals,” || | 1m teaching in...........eeererereeeeseersrseereeees My position is..............0+0+5 vines 
, eee Sores, nem Rees. Prepaid 60e or sent C. O. D, b R E H d 20 ¢ “RB id A , | 
HEMSTITCHING COMPANY, 041, Sedalia. Mo. y may = urd, . PP» rl ge s I have had........ years of teaching experience. My school closes.............scecceeceesevsees 
the Ladies Play It,” by W. T. Greg- | | 


KODAK FILMS—$5eu Mix koba®’ Fiisi 





PED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 
&SON, Dept. 32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





ory, 18pp.; “While Mother Is Away,” 
by Marie Doran, 70pp. 
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Cleanest 
for 


Children 


to use 


Sanford’s Mucilage 
with the New Spreader 
Top 
-- Just what Teachers 
have wanted 


Here is mucilage that children can use with ease 
and neatness. Every bottle comes with the new 
flexible rubber spreader with the patented finger 
guard, It’s the only spreader that 

—Keeps fingers clean 
—Avoids all messiness 
—-Never clogs 

—lIs always ready 

The wedge-shaped end makes it easy to put the 
correct amount of mucilage right where it’s wanted. 
Because of the new safety spreader top and the 
instant adhesive action of Sanford’s No. 500 Mu- 
cilage, teachers everywhere are finding this popu- 
lar mucilage the cleanest and finest adhesive for 
all school room purposes. Sold everywhere at 10c 

the bottle 


the bottle. 
S 
everywhere 


10c 


















| renga mea bo 
SAN FORD 
MUCILAGE 
AGENTS WANTED 
To Represent 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 
and 


Other Leading Magazines 


in each locality, also at Institutes, 
Associations, Conferences, and 


Orher Teachers’ Mectings. 


Liberal Commissions Allowed 
Make a applications AT ONCE to in- 


sure receiving assignment desired. 
Sample copies and all necessary sup- 
plies and instructions furnished free. 


Address 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Subscription Dept. Dansville, N. Y. 


























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of this issue. 





Where was John Muir, the naturalist, 


| born?—Pennsylvania. 


John Muir was born in Scotland in 
1838. 


Is London a larger city than New 
York?—Nebraska. 

London, including the “Outer Circle” 
under London police protection, has a 
larger population than the five boroughs 
that constitute the city of New York. 


To whom should one write for infor- 
mation regarding summer positions in 
the national parks?—Minnesota. 


Write to the National Park Service, 
Department of‘ the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


After ice is frozen and the weather 


face get any colder?—IMllinois. 
Water freezes at 32 degrees F., and 


after freezing takes place the ice does | 


not get any colder. 


What portion of the land area of 
Italy is used for the production of 


| cereals?-—New Jersey. 


| wheat. 





Approximately one-fourth of the 
| land area of Italy is devoted to the pro- 
duction of cereals, about seventy per 
cent of the cereal area being planted to 
Maise, oats, rye, barley, and rice 
also are grown. 


What is the heaviest wood grown in 
Amcrica?—Michigan. 

The eucalyptus is the heaviest native 
wood, weighing as much as sixty-five 
pounds to the cubic foot. Ebony, which 
is imported to some extent, is the heav- 
iest of the imported woods, weighing 
approximately seventy-five pounds to 
the cubic foot. 


Who was the Black Prince and what 
is the origin of this title?—lowa. 

The Black Prince was Edward, Prince 
of Wales, son of Edward III of England. 
He became famous as a warrior, and 
because of the color of his armor was 
called the Black Prince. It is not def- 
initely known when this title was first 
applied. Much was expected of him 
but he was not destined to reign, dying 
before his father. His son became king, 
reigning as Richard II. 

For what outstanding service is Dis- 
racli of Great Britain noted?—Canada. 


Beaconsfield in 1876, was for many 
years leader of the Conservative Party. 
He was prime minister from 1868 to 
1870 and from 1874 to 1880. In 1875 
he grasped the opportunity to purchase 
for his government the controlling in- 
terest in the Suez Canal, which was 
completed in 1869 and soon proved to 
be of tremendous advantage to Great 
Britain, especially on account of her 
relations with India. Securing control 
of this canal is unquestionably the most 
valuable service rendered by Disraeli to 
his country. 


AT ONCE 
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peni ish , German or Italia, 


“Learn by listening’ 
natura) way—quickly, easily 


Sent on 5 Days’ Approval 


Most fascinating, most sat ae method oe know 
for learning or perfecting yourself inafo: reign languag, 


Booklet FREE 


*The CORTINA Short-Cut"—tells all about th 
famous Cortinaphone methc 


Write Today--NOwW 


Cortina Academy *** *Ray Peat aon ee 


ng CORTINA records, th 
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UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 


1° At Home 


turns colder, does the ice below the sur- (A Com; 








lete Conservatory Course 
By Mai Wonderful home study music lessons unée 
All great American and European teachen. 
+ he. by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and com’ 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness, 
The only recognized Conservatory of Music giving lessm 
by the UNIVERSITY SXTENSION METHO 
The ideal ofa quauine Conservatory of Music for bome 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life's 
oe A experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
individual instruction of meen is now attained. 
The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch fas accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command rom the very moment you enroll, 
The University coe Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has pinced heme ——_ 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at 


Any Instrument cea Piste, Hammon = 
in—P 
ren Public Schoo! Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Gaitar, 
Banjo, or Reed O rgan—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. ind now. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
585 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, lilinos 
















KEEP ABREAST 
IN YOUR SUBJECT 
Be 






EARN CREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 





While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 








| nations often, 44,817 appointed last year. Send for 
Benjamin Disraeli, who became Lord | 





courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade and High Schools—or for Super- 
visors and Principals, which the University 
gives by correspondence. 450 courses in 
45 subjects yield credit toward either a 
Bachelor’s degree or Teaching Certificate. 


Write for booklet giving full information. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


507 Ellis Hall 


Government Positinn 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mai! Clerks 

Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many others. 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay. 
Only common school education required. Exam 


























our Civil Service Catalog No.8. COLUMBIAN 
SPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GOVT. POSITION 


SPLEN| DID SALARIES 


HELP YOU G 
By, Mail Clerk 
P.O. Laborer 
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File Clerk 
General Clerk 
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| From what is the following quotation 


a ~ = taken? 
| “The soul’s dark cottage, battered 














pRiNCIPars | 


(ash in on 


your teaching 
experience. 


Let your years of training and 
experience provide you with an 
enjoyable and profitable vacation. 
Let your educational background 
enable you to greatly increase your 
income in a pleasant, dignified way, 
demonstrating THE CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHER. 

The position we offer fits right in with 
your training as a teacher for it involves 
making professional demonstrations to 

educators like yourself. 


SUMMER WORK 


and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that 
time has made”? 
—South Dakota. 
This couplet is from the poem “Old 
Age and Death” written in the seven- 
teenth century by Edmund Waller of 


England, one of Dryden’s teachers. It} 


is included in a collection entitled 
“ . ° ” 
Divine Poems. 


What is the political status of New- 
foundland?—Nebraska. 

Newfoundland is a British colony. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert took possession 
of it for England in 1583. By the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 it was ac- 
knowledged to be British territery. In 
1927 Labrador was incorporated as a 
part of the colony. At different times 
Newfoundland has had the opportunity 
of joining the Dominion of Canada 
but has always declined to do so. The 
chief executive is an appointed gover- 
nor assisted by an Executive Council. 
There is a legislative assembly of two 
houses elected by the people. Since 1925 
woman suffrage has been in effect. 























What is considered the initial action 
of the religious Crusades of the Middle | 


Good grades and good health 


go hand in hand 


EVERY teacher has observed that the healthiest children in 
the class are usually the brightest. When a child is half-sick, 


Ages?—Kentucky. 


: 


his work is half-hearted. 
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Many teachers have doubled their yeare 
ly incomes by bringing this key to suc- 
cessful teaching to the attention of those 
engaged in educational work, A number 
have remained in our organization and now 
occupy permanent and profitable positions, 
Others come with us every summer. 

Investigate this unity now! 

Get out of the financial rut! THE 

CLASSROOM TEACHER may be the 

way to a happy career and an inde- 

pendent position. Mail coupon be- 
low for full information. 
Easy to Demonstrate 

THE CLASSROOM TEACHER is 


not an encyclopedia or “reference work.” 
It was written by the leading educational 


mont, France. Pope Urban II preached 
a sermon in which he portrayed the con- 
dition to which the Christian peoples 
of Asia Minor and Palestine had been 
reduced by the encroachment, tyranny, 
and brutality of the Mohammedans. 
He pleaded that the Christians of Eu- 
rope should discontinue warfare against 
Christian brothers and join together to 
deliver the Holy Land from the Mo- 
hammedans. Pope Urban’s message 
greatly stirred his hearers, and it is said 
that hundreds cried out, “It is the will 
of God.” The pope called on the clergy 
to preach a “holy war.” Europe was 





— o® PERMANENT POSITION In the latter part of the year 1095 
— there was a religious gathering at Cler- To help you interest pupils in the modern rules of diet 


and health, the Home Economics Department of the Kellogg 
Company has prepared material which presents in an appeal- 
ing way the rules of right living and eating. 

Growing children need plenty of milk, and to tempt little 
appetites, serve it with Kellogg Cereals — they help balance 
the child’s diet. 

PEP BRAN FLAKES have just enough extra fiber to be 
mildly laxative . .. and a flavor that children love. 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES provide a perfect after-school 
snack or bedtime luncheon, as they are easily digested. 


RICE KRisPiES — No trouble in getting children to eat 


ain des ood dite ake soon aroused, the first army of Crusad- Kellogg’s Rice Krispies — the cereal that crackles in milk 
in their classroom work. It has no com- ers starting out the following spring. or cream. 
petition—that is why it actually sells : 
itself. You merely introduce it and ex- How many National Parks are there You will find many uses for these Kellogg aids to health- 
aga oe vemgenete gg od in the United States?—W yoming. metnatiem Wil on tim anges tien, 
immediately appreciate it and want it. Twenty-two areas have been set aside 
You profit by this demand! as National oem They <n the 
eYo 4 supervision of the National Park Serv- 
ty Investigate m4 Department of the Interior. In| 
. This Money Making addition to these, there are more than} 
- Opportunity sixty National Monuments looked after 


Don’t let this opportunity slip by. There's 
pleasure and real profit in this interesting and fas- 
Ginating work for which your experience as @ 
teacher fits you perfectly. 

vacation season is fast approaching, so write 
at once for full particulars before the best positions 
are filled and the summer territory assigned clse- 
where. Mail the coupon now—today—so that 
you cam complete your plans for an enjoyable, 
income-producing vacation. 


THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 
104 Se. Michigan Ave., Dapt.N-2, Chicago, IH. 


The Classroom Teacher, Inc., 
104 So. Michigan Ave., Dept. N-2 , Chicago, Ill. 
Of a pro’ tion di trati 

















either by the National Park Service, the | 
Department of Agriculture, or the War | 
Department; and there are twelve) 
parks and military reservations, under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War. | 
Within the last year, one of the Na- 
tional Monuments, Carlsbad Caverns in | 
New Mexico, has been made a National | 
Park, and negotiations are under way | 
for a large area in the Great Smoky | 
Mountains on the North Carolina-| 
Tennessee border. Aside from Carlsbad 
Caverns, the National Parks include: | 
Yellowstone and Grand Teton, Wyo- | 
ming; Yosemite, Sequoia, General Grant, | 
and Lassen Volcano, California; Mount | 


~ : 
Rainier, Washington; Grand Canyon, | 





Kelle? 


FOR HEALTH 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, makers of Corn Flakes, 

ALL-BRaAN, Rice Krispies, PEP Bran Flakes, Wheat Krumbles, Kellogg's 

WHOLE WHEAT Biscuit — also Kaffee Hag Coffee —the coffee that 
lets you sleep. 


Dept. NI-4 
KELLOGG COMPANY 


Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me material appropriate for teaching foods in 





ee Arizona; Rocky Mountain and Mesa —________ grade or_ High School. 
Verde, Colorado; Glacier, Montana; 
Ste eeeeeeeeeeseesneeeeeeeereseees ees MMICrrtererrreecceses | Zion and Bryce Canyon, Utah; Hawaii; iin a oe 7 
ina apiglitrinteeiacttethaateebinieania 'Mt. McKinley, Alaska; Crater Lake, 
| Oregon; Hot Springs, Arkansas; Wind ee an | i 








| Cave, South Dakota; Sullys Hill, North | 
Dakota; Platt, Oklahoma; Acadia (for- | 
merly Lafayette), Maine Coast. | 
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Souvenirs for Closing Day 


Beautiful in Design and Coloring « The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 





Two Styles of Booklets ay 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color 
~ Photograph of Teacher, Pupils or School on Each Souvenir If Desired 





F so ordered, your photograph or Fe, 





































f : 
\ that of your pupils or school 5 4 
il! will be placed on the inside front Ye Yy) 
i “4 - Jrs douvene | cover of each booklet as shown at . op 
c- ¥ ‘ wiaeeeeei tine ee left. (This applies to either style BY, 
“ mr > tv = } eine emia of booklet described below.) ih 
; a <P N When Daffodil or Rose or Violet bY 
. p= =< Warner te design is ordered, photo may be A 
= pea rg mounted on outside front cover if AY 
ee | = saphena desired. The first two designs are a 
| = «< suitable for an upright oblong or 947 
, 4 > oval photo and the third for a hori- 42 4 | 
| = Wiinchioaicgh zontal oblong or oval photo. WZ 
\ UU i iptacacae The booklets will also be supplied P 
we with two photographs if desired, <¢ 
| (eee? emate the second photograph being mount- ) 
™ | ae | ed on one of the inside pages. The | 
>] mnenidey orem arene extra charge for the second photo- | . chool 
~ f ), . b _ graph will be 50 cents for the first 
_ ememorance 10 booklets and 3 cents for each Y) 
)} g Sch / es booklet over 10. ay 
at (“lose of choo ues (Pp 7 
i + ' Kemembrance 
N what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard 
isd kenesiiasaibiianiaiin mmies | } and good wishes for your pupils on Closing Day than to present to each es ee 
, beautiful memento and record of their school days—a gift 
“School’s Out” Design No. 11 of them a beaut y g Daffodil Design No. 17 


Wishes you suece 


With this souvenir of 
the school year now 
closing your teacher 


and happiness throug! 


ali the years lo come 
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4 alittle remem 
Srance _, 
; ; .| 
Thal /in lee ving deat 
j 1 you 
Ady to I ). ‘ 
f Carries @ iced eo) 
good wishes 
r happine all your 
ihe through 





Pine Tree Design No. 


| ‘rom F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


10 


which, although inexpensive, will be kept and treasured through the years 
to come. The Owen Souvenirs are designed particularly for this purpose 
and thousands of teachers present them to their pupils each year. 


| Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


l 
Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 





any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The six other pages will contain appropriate 
poems and sentiments. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in two 
colors. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be 
mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover of each booklet, or you may 
| have the photo on the outside front cover of booklets made up with Daffodil, Rose ¥ 
| or Violet cover design. (See note at top of page and instructions for ordering ¥ 
below.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a 
transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9¢ each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 

the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- 

| vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 

and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two 

pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them 

write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 

five pages contain appropriate Closing Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8¢ each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 


4 Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations 
on this page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in 
all the colors of the originals. Your order for booklets in either style described 

wT above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you 
choose. Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 





Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets, are supplied with every or- 
der at no extra charge. 





Discount on Club Orderg When two or more teachers send their orders to- 


gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above 
prices will be allowed on each order. 


A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 

of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 
color proofs of the other cover designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 
itil for only four cents in stamps. 


| Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


| Give the style of booklet and quantity de- souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 





sired. Then give name and number of each name in excess. 


cover design selected and state how many : 
: : If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
booklets _— wish made up in each design. send us any good Kodak print or other 
For special printing write plainly or photograph securely wrapped and with your 
print the name of school, district number, name and address on the back. We will 
township, county, state, date, names of make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you venir and return the original photo unin- 


wish them to appear on the souvenirs. jured, 
As many souvenirs should be ordered as Full remittance must accompany order. 
there are pupils’ names appearing on them; Send money order, bank draft, or currency 


where pupils’ names exceed the number of in registered letter. 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we 
Order Early that you order as early as possible and thus aie 
sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 








Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 








Violet Design No. 6 
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UCCESSFUL teaching depends to a large 
degree on the pupils’ interest in and at- 
titude toward the daily events of the 
school. We believe that it is the teach- 

er’s business to help the children acquire knowl- 

edge, and build up desirable habits and attitudes, 
through the medium of the materials and pro- 

We also believe that 

to accomplish this purpose, the teacher should 


cedures of school activities. 


utilize the interests and activities which are nat- 
ural to the child. 

This is the theory, but in order to bring theo- 
ry to the point of practice, the teacher must be 
able to translate theory into methods of utiliz- 
ing actual situations. 

Rhythm-band work offers an illustration of 
The 


is strong. 


theory applied to a child-interest situation. 
intrinsic value of such an activity 
Any observer of children will agree that they 
enjoy playing band, even with sticks and pans 
From the child’s point of 
view, this is a worth-while activity; from the 


for instruments. 
teacher’s point of view, it is a natural situation 


which is rich in for 
knowledge, 


social attitudes. 


acquiring 
and developing 


opportunity 


forming habits, 


SoME VALUES TO BE FOUND IN 
RHYTHM-BAND TRAINING 


Important among the values ascribed to 
rhythm-band training are: pure enjoyment of 
the activity itself, development of a sense of 
rhythm, development of habits of co-operation, 
development of habits of quick and accurate 
response to directions, development of co- 
ordination of muscle and thought, and develop- 
ment of habits and attitudes which would be 
fundamental in later experience in band- or 
orchestra-playing. 

Rhythm-band work is appropriate for chil- 
dren from the first grade through the fourth or 
fifth grade. It can be carried out by a teacher 


who has had no previous experience with the 
work, provided she can read music fairly well, 
and has a good sense of rhythm, tonal color, and 
tonal balance. 


It is imperative, however, that 








Let Us Play Band 


By 


Instructor in Education, Crescent College, 


GRACE H. Y. GRIFFIN 


Eureka Springs 


she have a genuine interest in the work and that 
she plan it carefully when preparing for each 
practice period. 


EQUIPMENT FOR A RHYTHM BAND 

This activity can be carried on even with a 
rather limited equipment. It is fortunate if the 
school possesses a piano and there are pupils who 
can play easy music correctly. However, this is 
not necessary, as a portable phonograph and a 
few well-selected records will serve nearly as 
well, 

The teacher should obtain materials to help 
her understand how to begin the work. After 
it is well started, she will find it easy to orches- 
trate simple music for the children to use. In 
the bibliography at the conclusion of this ar- 
ticle are listed materials which were found very 
satisfactory by the writer. 

The following list of instruments is sufficient 
and appropriate for fifteen pupils, ranging from 
grades one to five: 

three triangles 

two tambourines 

cne pair of cymbals 

four pairs of bells 

four pairs of rhythm sticks 

one drum 
The total cost of these instruments is about 
six dollars and a half. A less expensive, though 
less musical, equipment may be used if neces- 
sary. Often a satisfactory drum may be bought 
at a toy counter for fifty cents. Groups of 
sleigh bells on straps are musical, and two kettle 
lids having knobs may be used to take the place 
of regular cymbals. 


A SucGcestep PROCEDURE FOR 
RHYTHM-BAND TRAINING 


The teacher should decide exactly what hab- 
its and attitudes she wishes to establish in the 
children. From the first she should insist that 
absolute attention be given the director. The 
pupils should be taught to take care of their in- 
struments, and, during rehearsals, to leave them 
untouched on their desks until they are directed 
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, Arkansas 


to take them up. The pupils should learn to 
listen for melody as well as for rhythm. They 
should learn that group playing does not mean 
that all instruments play all the time, but that 
they play only as the music and the director in- 
dicate; and that only by following the director 
can the best effects of mood and tonal contrast 
be produced. 

The teacher should remember: that all direc- 
tions should be given in terms which the pupils 
can understand readily; that practice periods 
should not be too long or too frequent; that it 
is more profitable to learn several easy selections 
than to attempt one that is difficult; and that in 
playing, the children should watch the director 
closely, so that all the instruments which the 
music calls for begin at the same time and end 
at the same time. 

Before introducing the instruments, it is ad- 
vantageous to use a few singing games and 
rhythmic compositions, to which the children 
give physical expression, such as marching, 
skipping, or clapping hands. As soon as they 
have an understanding of accent and rhythm, 
the instruments should be introduced by name, 
tone, and method of playing. In the beginning, 
the pupils may learn to play a certain instrv- 
ment, but eventually each child should have the 
opportunity to use each one. 

At first it is better to play music with two of 
four beats to the measure. The pupils will leam 
very early to think the count of a measure! 
the teacher will have them count aloud with her 
as they begin the study of a new selection of 
music. After they have listened to it sever 
times, and counted out the time, the teacher 
should take up the selection phrase by phras 
with each group of instruments, until each child 
has an idea of when to begin to play. Then th 
selection should be played from beginning ® 
end. As far as possible, the same procedure and 
order should be observed when practicing that 8 
desirable when children play for an audience. 

The more advanced pupils may be able ® 
suggest different orchestrations, and variow 

(Continued on page 80) 
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NE day in the spring, the 
children in Bobby’s class 
asked the teacher wheth- 

er they might go to the woods. 

“We want to look for wild flow- 
ers,” said Bobby. 

The next day the children got 
into the big school bus. When 
they came to the woods, they left 
the bus. They found wild flowers 
everywhere. They were careful 
not to step on them. 

The teacher said, “Do not pick 
any flowers now. You must learn 
more about them before you will 
know which ones to pick. We can 
look at the flowers without picking 
them.” 

The children saw a jack-in-the- 
pulpit near the path. The teacher 
lifted Jack’s cap so that they could 
see him. She told them that in the 
fali there would be red berries in 
Jack’s place. 

They walked farther into the 
woods. Soon they saw a beautiful 
white flower. The leaves were 
light green. ‘The plant is called 
bloodroot. It has a red juice. The 
Indians painted their faces with 
this juice. 


TRILLIUM 











By ELLIS C. PERSING 


Photographs-by L. W. BROWNELL 


The next flower that the chil- 
dren saw was the hepatica. Some 
hepaticas are blue, some lavender, 


and some pink or white. 





JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 


The teacher also showed the chil- 
dren bluebells, bluets, violets, and 
many other flowers. 

“How can we learn the names of 
these flowers?” asked Betty. 

“The shape and color of the leaf 
and the shape and color of the flow- 
er will help you to know plants,” 
“You can find 
the names of many of them in 
books on wild flowers.” 


said the teacher. 


The children were surprised to 
see so many violets. There were 
blue, white, and yellow ones. 

“You may pick some of the blue 
violets,” said the teacher, “but do 
not pick all the flowers from one 
plant.” 

When the children each had a 
little bunch of blue violets, they got 
on the bus again and went back to 


the school building. 


Wild Flowers of the Woods 


Assistant Professor of Natural Science, School of Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


The next day the children want- 
ed to know what flowers they 
The teacher helped 


them make two lists, as follows: 


might pick. 


SoME WiLp FLowers THAT 
SHOULD Nor Be Pickep 


Hepatica Trillium 
Jack-in-the-pulpit — Bloodroot 
Trailing arbutus Columbine 
Solomon’s seal Bluebell 


SoME WiLp FLowerRs THAT 
May Be PickEp 


Some kinds of Daisy 
violets Dandelion 
Buttercup Sunflower 
Clover Milkweed 
Touch-me-not Goldenrod 


Queen Anne’s lace 


The children cut out pictures of 
these flowers and put them on two 
separate charts. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Plan a trip to the woods to 
find wild flowers. 

2. If you find a wild flower that 
you do not know, look for a pic- 
ture of it in a book. 

3. Cut pictures of flowers from 
newspapers and magazines. 





TRAILING ARBUTUS 
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A Visit to Farmer Green’s 
By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 
Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 
Illustration by MABEL BETSY HILL 

HE big red sun was just up. The mother horse whinnied, 

It peeped into Anne’s win- “Please don’t hurt my baby.” 
dow. It peeped into Dick’s “We have a team of big gray 
window. “Wake up!” called the horses,” Farmer Green said. “A 


sunbeams. Dick opened his sleepy 
eyes, and Anne opened hers. 

Bow! Bow! Bow! barked Rags 
under their windows. “Time to 
get up, Anne and Dick!” 

“Where are we, Dick?” called 
Anne to her brother. 

Just then they heard Farmer 
Green’s cheery whistle in the yard 
below their windows. 

“Oh, of course!” they both said. 
“It’s our Easter vacation, and this 
is our first day on Farmer Green’s 
farm.” 

Quick as a wink they jumped 
out of their beds. Soon they were 
dressed and ran downstairs for 
breakfast. 

“Here are two little early birds,” 
cried Farmer Green’s wife, “all 
ready to eat breakfast.” 

They had just finished eating, 
when Farmer Green came in with a 
pail of foamy white milk. 

“Oh!” cried Anne and Dick to- 
gether. “Is the milking all fin- 
ished? We wanted to see you milk 
the cows.” 

“No,” said Farmer Green, “John 
has another cow to milk. Come 
with me to the barn.” 

The children hurried after Farm- 
er Green. Standing in their stalls 
were two rows of cream-colored 
Jersey cows. 

The children saw John in his 
clean white suit milking a gentle- 


Splash! Splash! 


lookin g cow. 


= 

















Splash! went the stream of foamy, 


creamy milk into the shiny pail. 
When the milking was finished, 
Farmer Green and John put the big 
cans of cooled milk into a truck. 
Then John started the engine. 
Chug! Chug! Chug! 
on his way to the station to deliver 


He was 


the milk to a milk train. 
Baa! Anne and Dick 
heard from the sheep barn. 


Baa-aa! 


‘Four of our sheep have lambs,” 
said Farmer Green. “Let’s go to 
see them.” 

They went into a low barn. 
Here were four sheep and four 
lambs. 

“The little ones look like toys,” 
said Anne. 

“T will let you hold one,” said 
Farmer Green. 

Baa-aa! Baa! 
baby!” the mother sheep said. 


Farmer Green took the children 


“Don’t hurt my 


to the horse barn. They saw a 


mother horse with a colt. 


On Plates Il and III of our my naga 
section, scenes of farm life are shown. 


man is working them in one of the 


fields.” 


Mrs. Green came out of the 
house with a pan of baby chick 
feed. The children went with her 
while she fed the little chickens. 

Cheep! Cheep! said the chicks 
as they ate the grain. 

Cluck! Cluck! 
was saying. 


the mother hen 
“Please don’t step on 
my babies.” 
Then Mrs. 
children some tiny yellow duck- 


Green showed the 


lings only a day old. They were 
sleeping under a hen. She lifted 
the hen off the nest. 

Krr-rr! The hen ruffled up her 
feathers. “Don’t take my babies!” 
she tried to say. 
laughed 


“Isn’t she funny!” 


Anne. “She doesn’t know they are 


ducks.”’ 


Moo-oo0! Moo! came from the 
Moo-oo! 

“That’s Molly, our pet cow,” 
“We raised her 
from a calf. She wants to see us.” 


They found Molly in a stall 
with her pretty calf. When Anne 


cow barn. 


said Farmer Green. 


patted her, she said Moo-oo. 

After lunch the children played 
In the 
evening they helped Mrs. Green 
gather the eggs. She told the 
children that she would give them 


with Rags, the collie dog. 


some eggs when they went home. 
“We will color some of the eggs 
for Easter,” said Anne. 
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Around the World with Robin 


By BLANCHE 


JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


Llewellyn of Wales 








bh 


Writ AD: 











THE Welsh language is hard to 
read and hard to understand. It is 
hard to spell, too. Look at the 
name of the boy I met in Wales 
—Llewellyn Lloyd. The city we 
visited was Llandudno. Any kind 
of spelling lesson seems easy after 
learning those words. 

In spite of the difference in lan- 
guage, Wales is a good deal like 
England. Most of the people dress 
as the English do. 

I met Llewellyn in the hotel at 
Llandudno, and he took me out on 
the beach. There were many 
The children 


were making sand castles and stat- 


people in bathing. 


ues. Prizes are often given to those 
who do the best work. 

The most interesting place to me 
was the dunes along the Irish Sea. 
It was here that Lewis Carroll wrote 
Alice in Wonderland. They say 
that he and some children who were 
walking with him on the sand 
dunes saw a rabbit pop down into 
its burrow. That is what made 


him think of the part about Alice’s © 


falling down the rabbit hole. 





Illustrations by RALPH AVERY 


[ ate a piece of Cheshire cheese 
at dinner that night in honor of the 
Cheshire Cat. In the shops there 
are many kinds of toy Cheshire 
cats and other souvenirs to remind 
you of Alice. 

Mount Snowdon is only a baby 
mountain, but it is the highest one 
in Wales. We went up to the top 
of the mountain on a little cog rail- 
way. On the way we saw wagon 
loads of children going on what we 
would call a picnic. The Welsh 
children call it a “school treat.” 
We also saw flocks of black and 
white sheep called Wiltshires. 

One day we went to see Carnar- 
von Castle. It is very old. Here 
every Prince of Wales goes to re- 
ceive his title. 


A Danish Boy 


DENMARK is a very small but in- 
teresting country. The Danes are 
good sailors, and many of the ship 
captains we met on our travels 
were Danes. 

[am not going to tell you about 
a modern Danish boy, but about 
one who was born more than a 
hundred years ago. His name was 
Hans Christian Andersen. He 
wrote some of our favorite fairy 
tales. You probably have read 
“The Ugly Duckling,” “The 
Steadfast Tin Soldier,” and many 
of his other famous stories. 

There is a beautiful statue of 
Andersen in one of the public gar- 


Plates II, III, and V of our rotogravure ~T 
tion correlate with “A Danish Boy.” 


dens in Copenhagen. A little Dan- 
ish girl named Tekla showed it to 
me. She could not speak English 
but she pointed to his name en- 
graved on the bronze tablet. She 
knew that I would be interested. 

Andersen’s mother wanted him 
to become a tailor, but he was fond 
of books and writing, and did not 
want to sit cross-legged on a bench 
and sew all day. He left his own 
little village of Odense and went to 
Copenhagen. After a good many 
hardships, he became a famous au- 
thor. His stories are read all over 
the world. 

Denmark is one of the best 
dairy countries. Everywhere we 
saw cattle grazing. The people 
make a great deal of butter and 
cheese. They also ship millions of 
eggs to other countries. 

The land in Denmark is flat and 
level, and there are few forests. 
Most of the villages are along the 
coast, where a great deal of fishing 
goes on. 

The Danes have good laws, and 
they keep their cities and villages 
clean. There are many schools, 
and the people are well educated. 
They are thrifty and industrious. 
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Marble and Bean Bags That Children Can Make 








A Marsie Bac 


T THIS season of the year, when 
marble-playing is in vogue, some of 
the boys will want marble bags. They 
will enjoy making them if you will 

preface the lesson by discussing some of the vari- 
ous trades in which men do much of the sewing: 
tuiloring, shoemaking, bookbinding, harness- 
making, tent-making, and so on. Also mention 
that the Indian men made some of their most 
beautiful headdresses, moccasins, and cases for 
arrows. 

Each child will need a piece of cloth of a fast 
color, in a dark or medium tone, as denim, sa- 
ten, or heavy gingham; a thimble; a needle that 
will carry No. 40 thread; a few strands of 
heavy mercerized embroidery thread; and a 
piece of tape or heavy cord to be used for draw 
strings, 

A medium tone of brown sateen was used for 
the bag shown in the left column. The design 
savery dark brown. To make the bag, a piece 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


of cloth 6% by 16 inches is needed. Make a 
one-half-inch fold on each edge of the cloth. 
Crease and baste the fold. Across each short end 
of the cloth make a second half-inch fold. 
Crease this hem firmly, and baste; then sew it 
with short running stitches, using embroidery 
thread. The hem forms the casing for the draw 
string. (See Figure I. The dotted lines are 
folds on the cloth.) Fold the cloth ih the center 
and crease it to show the bottom of the bag. 

For the design, first make a simple stencil of 
a tree. Fold a piece of paper, 3 by 4 inches, in 
the center and cut out the tree. Unfold the 
paper, lay it on practice paper, and fill in the 
design with crayons. Continue making stencils 
until a satisfactory one is secured. Then lay the 
hemmed cloth on a piece of pasteboard, pin the 
stencil in place, and color the design with cray- 
ons. To set the color, lay the cloth face down 
on a pad of paper, cover it with a damp cloth, 
and press with a hot iron. Figures V and VI 
show simple tree designs. 

When the design on the bag is completed, 
fold the cloth in the center again, and baste the 
two sides together up to the top hem. Go over 
these folded edges with short overhand stitches. 
Place a second row of overhand stitches over the 
first row, but sew in the opposite direction, thus 
reversing the slant. (See Figures II and III.) 
Continue the overhand stitches around the fold- 
ed edges of the hem. (See Figure IV.) 

With a blunt darning needle or bodkin insert 
a piece of tape or heavy cord in the hem. Sew 
or tie the ends together. Insert another piece at 
the opening of the hem on the opposite side of 
the bag to make a double draw string. 

The girls of the class. may wish to make a bag 
similar to the marble bag, to hold a handker- 
chief and tiny coin purse. It would be inter- 
esting to have the bag match a dress. 





A Bean Bac 


The photograph at the right shows a bean bag 
designed and made in a third grade. It is of 
pink and white gingham, with a cross-stitch tree 
design of black mercerized cotton embroidery 
thread. The design was planned on graph paper 
having one-fourth-inch squares to correspond 
to the check of the gingham. 

The bag was made of two seven-inch squares. 
They were pinned together with the right sides 
facing each other. A seam the width of a check 
was made along all four edges, with the excep- 
tion of a space 2'% inches long that was left on 
one side for filling the bag. Next, the bag was 
turned right side out and pressed with a warm 
iron. The edges were overhanded with embroid- 
ery thread. After the bag was filled, the open- 
ing was closed with overhand stitches. 

The youngest children may decorate their 
bags with stick-printing if plain cloth is used, or 
they may write or print their names or initials 
on the bags and finish them in outline stitch. 
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Children of Denmark 


A Poster for April 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


THE children with their pets shown here looms. In making the poster, bright colors Blanche Jennings Thompson, “A Danish 
are dressed in the costumes of their native may be used in the girl’s apron; in the Boy,” and Plates II and III of the Roto- 
land. These costumes are no longer gen-_ kerchief over her head; and in the boy’s gravure Picture Section, showing scenes of 


erally worn, but are preserved as heir- kerchief, worn as a scarf. [A story by farm life, furnish correlating material.] 
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Pet Park—An Outdoor Activity 


By RUTH V. ANGELO and MARY LINDSEY 


Demonstration Teachers, First and Second Grades, Alexandria Demonstration School, University of California at Los Angeles 


N ACTIVITY may 
originate from three 
sources: first, the 
teacher may set out 

definitely to stimulate interest in 
an activity which she has in 
mind, by group discussion, lead- 
ing questions, and the use of ma- 
terials; second, she may discover 
in some other activity of the 
group an interest which will lead 
to a new unit of work; or third, 
the children may spontaneously 
suggest an activity. 

A combination of these pos- 
sible sources was responsible for 
the activity which is discussed in 
this article. 

A second-grade teacher, sens- 
ing the interest of her group in 
animals, brought a rabbit to the classroom for 
the children to observe. The children, eager to 
keep the rabbit at school, built a hutch for its 
outdoor home, and took the responsibility for 
its care. A few days later, however, the door 
of the hutch was found open and the rabbit 
gone. 

The first grade, hearing of the loss of the 
rabbit, volunteered to help find it. One first- 
grade child, who had a rabbit at home, offered 
to bring it to school. The children of both 
grades met and decided that a rabbit would not 
be safe in the hutch as it was. They planned to 
reconstruct the hutch and build a fence around 
it. At this suggestion, one child said: “Why 
not build a big fence and have all kinds of ani- 
mals?” As everyone was pleased with this sug- 
gestion, and was eager to begin work, such an 
activity was decided upon. 

The teachers felt that the activity would pro- 
mote the physical, mental, moral, and social de- 
velopment of the children: the physical through 
outdoor exercise while the work was under way; 
the mental in the reading, observation, and ex- 
perimentation necessary in solving the problems 
which would arise; the moral in the under- 
standing of and sympathy for animals which 
would be instilled by the care of them; and the 
social by working, planning, and sharing with a 
group of fifty, which would mean subordina- 
tion of personal desires to the good of the 
group. 

The discussion continued with the questions: 
“Which animals make good pets?” “Which 
animals can be kept in our school garden?” 
Some children wanted elephants, horses, and 
cows, but under the teachers’ guidance the 
classes made out a list of creatures suitable to 
have in their garden. Then they saw that they 
must find out all they could about them, so that 
they would be able to make a wise selection. 
Every child read about some creature included 
in the list, and then reported to the group, giv- 
ing his reasons why he considered his particular 
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CHILDREN AT WorK ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF PET PARK 


choice suitable to be included in the school 
collection. 

After all the reports had been given and the 
children had gained criteria for judging, they 
decided to make homes for the following: rab- 
bits, guinea pigs, sheep, chickens, pigeons, fish, 
and turtles. 

They knew that food for their pets would be 
expensive, so they decided to make a garden and 
raise all the food possible. 

A committee was chosen to decide on the lo- 
cation of a shelter for each pet. One member 
of the committee submitted a plan, which was 
approved and referred to many times during the 
process of construction. The plan included a 
summerhouse, and a fishpond, to be placed in 
the center of the plot. 

The plot to be inclosed for the pets was 
bounded on the east by the main school garden 
and on the north by the third-grade garden. 
This gave the children a right angle, and from 
this they were able to determine the other two 
sides of the plot. For the fence, posts ten feet 
apart were set a depth of eight inches in the 
ground. Laths were sawed the proper length 
to be used for pickets, which were nailed to the 
stringers one inch apart. 

As the structure progressed, the need was felt 
for a suitable name, and from the suggestions 
offered, “Pet Park” was chosen. 

The first hour of the daily program was de- 
voted to the construction of Pet Park, garden- 
ing, and the care of the pets. This unit of 
work necessarily involved much subject matter, 
including number experiences, writing, spelling, 
and reading, to which the rest of the day was 
devoted. This uait of work absorbed the chil- 
dren’s interest for a period of three months, and 
formed the basis for their other classroom 
activities. 

The Pet Park activity had a place for every 
learning level found in the average schoolroom. 
The superior child was able to visualize the 
completed Pet Park and transfer his mental pic- 
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ture to paper; the slow-to-lea, 
child was able to follow the plan; 
and contribute something to hi 
group. Every child was allow 
to progress according to his abjl. 
ity, and no one failed. 

During the construction of 
Pet Park, many problems arog 
which might be classified unde 
the subject of arithmetic. |; 
planning and ordering materia, 
the children were constantly y. 
ing such terms as four-by-fow 
fence posts, bundles of lath 
pounds of cement and nails, and 
rolls of tar paper. In building 
the fence, measurements ip 
inches, feet, and yards frequently 
were made. This taught the chil- 
dren how to use rulers and yard. 
sticks. In planning the fishpond, the childre 
extended their vocabularies by gaining an u- 
derstanding of such arithmetical terms as cit 
cumference, diameter, radius, depth, and so on 
This knowledge was put into actual use in th 
construction of the fishpond. 

To finance Pet Park, the children gave a len- 
onade sale, a cooky sale, and a flower sale. This 
involved keeping accounts of expenditures and 
profits, and presented many number problems 
In the second grade, number drill followed th 
number experience. 

The various sales also involved writing lettes 
to the principal and the home economics teach: 
er. At the beginning of such a writing lesson, 
the children decided on the contents of the le: 
ter, which the teacher wrote on the blackboard 
Then the children picked out the new word 
each of which was written on the blackboard in 
turn, so that the children could form a cle# 
mental image of the word. They learned » 
pronounce it correctly, and their attention ws 
called to any difficulty in letter formation 
Then the word was erased before they tried 
write it. If a child failed to recall the tol 
image of a word, it was written for him aga 
and then erased; he was never allowed to cop 
the word. 

After each word had been studied in th 
manner, the children were able to assemble 
words into a meaningful letter. 

Labeling flowers, supply cupboards, and # 
on, making posters, and planning work 
nected with the activity provided addition! 
stimulus for writing. 

Daily notices of the progress of Pet Path 
posted on the first- and second-grade bullet# 
boards, served as an incentive to read, and # 
the first grade particularly, daily blackbo" 
reading was carried on. The following * 
tences, printed in large type and accompan™ 
by a picture of a hen, appeared on the 
grade bulletin board one day: 

(Continued on page 80) 
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1. The Old Woman Who Lived in 
a Shoe had 3 children working 
and 10 children at home. How 


ion of 
S arog 
| under 


ice Ih many children had she in all? 
rateria), 

itly us. ae ; 

by fou 2. There are 18 frogs living in a 


 laths 
ils, and 
Duilding 
nts in 
quently 
he chil. 
d yard- 
children 


pond. When 8 are on the bank 
and the rest are in the water, how 
many are in the water? 


3. There were 15 sheep in a barn- 
yard. One day 3 got out. How 


ae many sheep remained? 
as Cif- 
d $0 on, 
> in th 4. At school, 4 boys and 11 girls 


have gone to lunch. How many 
e a lem- 


le. This 
ures and 
roblems. 


wed the 


children in all have gone? 


5. At Alice’s birthday party a 
candle 13 inches long burned until 


g lettes it was only 2 inches long. How 
s teach many inches burned away? 

g lesson, 

the let- 


6. Dick went on an automobile 
trip with his father. They drove 


-k board 


r words 


di . . 
~~ for 14 days and spent 2 days visit- 
arned © ing Dick’s grandmother. How 
tion wa 


' long were they gone? 
rmation 


tried 0 
rhe totd 
m agiall, 

to copy 


7. Mother bought 15 pounds of 
sugar and used 10 pounds for 
strawberry jam. How many 


| im thi pounds did she have left? 


mble th 


8. Alice’s hair was 16 inches long. 
She had 13 inches cut off. How 
long was her hair then? 


, and # 
ork cot 


dditiond 


ret Patt 
- bullets 9. Rabbit Town had 19 bunnies 
, _ living in it, but now 7 of them live 
ack bom 


in the brier patch. How many are 
left in Rabbit Town? 


ring # 
ompan™ 


the firs 


By E. J. BONNER 
Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


Decorations by MABEL BETSY HILL 
10. Joe helped pick 19 bushels of 
apples. His father sold 13 bushels 
and kept the rest. 


bushels did they keep? 


How many 


11. Mabel bought 16 cents’ worth 
of stamps and put a 2-cent stamp 
on her letter to Aunt Kate. How 
many cents’ worth of stamps did 
she have left? 


12. One day Jane picked 2 quarts 
of red raspberries and 13 quarts 
of black raspberries. 
quarts of berries did she pick? 


How many 


13. From the city to Aunt Fan’s 
farm it is 18 miles by one road and 
14 miles by another road. How 
many miles less is it by the shorter 
road? 


14. Roger has 15 rabbits; 4 are 
black and the rest are white. How 
many white rabbits has he? 






































Arithmetic Problems in the Second Decade 


15. Old Bess gives 16 quarts of 
milk a day. We sell 5 quarts of 
it. How many quarts do we keep? 


16. Kit hoed 14 rows of tulips and 
Kat hoed 11 rows. How many 
more rows did Kit hoe than Kat? 


17. Harry had 17 white mice, but 
finally 4 of them died. How many 
mice did he have left? 


18. Mary’s father had 16 young 
ducks. There were 4 yellow ones, 
and the rest were dark brown. 
How many were dark brown? 


19. Paul’s birthday is April 17. 
On April 11 he sent invitations for 
his birthday party. How many 
days before the party did he send 
the invitations? 


20. There are 17 girls in our grade, 
but 5 of them have gone to see the 
school nurse. How many are left 


in the room? 


21. During the corn-fritter sale 
the boys sold 19 packages and the 
girls sold 14. 
packages did the boys sell? 


How. many more 


22. Tom is saving money to buy 
an 18-dollar bicycle. He has now 
saved 12 dollars. How much more 


money must he save? 


23. Uncle Wiggily spent 10 cents 
for a cabbage and 1 cent for a 
carrot. How much did he spend 
for both together? 
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An April Blackboard Decoration 


for 
By 


A Suggestion 


CHILDREN will enjoy this seasonable 
decoration both for its attractive design 
and its story-telling quality. Drawn on the 
blackboard with white chalk, it makes an 


BESS BRUCE 


effective panel. If color is desired, a bright 
shade may be used for the umbrella, and 
touches of green and brown for the tree 


and foliage in the background. [Ideas for 


Teachers and Pupils to Use in the Schoolroom 


CLEAVELAND 


a conventional decoration of similar inter- 
est may be gained through a study of the 
section headings in this issue, which have 
for their theme the benefits of water.] 
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The Willows 


By LINA M. JOHNS and MAY AVERILL 


Teachers, Public Schools, Dodgeville, Wisconsin 


Photographs by L. W. BROWNELL 


Willow leaves are bright green. 
They are long and narrow. 
Willow twigs bend 
without breaking. 
They can be made into baskets. 
Willow twigs grow roots 
if they are put in the ground. 
Then they grow into trees. 
You may like to plant some. 
Willow trees often grow 
by a stream. 
Pussy Wittow Blossoms They like wet ground 
; for their roots. 
Willow trees blossom , 
Did you ever see 
early in the spring. ; 
' a weeping willow tree? 
Their flowers grow in clusters. 
. The ends of its branches 
The clusters are called catkins. , 
; almost; touch the ground. 
Pussy willow catkins are gray. 
They are soft, like fur. 
They look like the fur 
of a kitten. 


After a while the blossoms 





turn yellow, or green. 
Willow branches will blossom 

if they are put in water. 
The leaves come 


fe sy ce eee ee ~ 7 


after the flowers have gone. WILLows BY A STREAM 


The vocabulary of this story has been carefully checked with A Reading Vocabulary for the 
Primary Grades, by Arthur I. Gates. Of the 75 different words used, 69 are included in the 
Gates list. The remaining 6 are: bend, catkin, cluster, narrow, weeping, and willow. 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


BUNNIES (Two)—Bunny suits made like 
pajama suits. Close-fitting caps with long ears, 
made from two pieces of proper size seamed at 
top and joined under chin. 

CHICKENS (Three)—Dressed in fluffy yellow 
costumes. They wear caps with bills attached. 
One may have red crépe paper inserted in the 
top seam to represent a roosters comb. 

suN—Yellow, fluffy dress. Beams attached 
to headdress. 

RAIN—Long gray gown cut jaggedly. 
strips of gray or silver attached to fingers. 
RAINBOW—Dressed in rainbow colors. 

(When the curtain rises the stage is quiet. 
The basket of Easter eggs—each egg shields a 
chicken, so there must be at least three—is in 
center stage; two stumps are down right and 
left. The basket may be made of cardboard or 
beaver board, and the eggs of the same material. 
After a moment up jumps the First Bunny from 
behind the stump at right. 
then spies the other stump.) 

FIRST BUNNY—Hey, you Bunny, over there 
back of that stump! (Pause.) My whiskers! 
(Leaps high in air.) Is he still asleep? You 
Bunny! 

SECOND BUNNY (coming up slowly behind 
stum p at left)—Did someone call me? 

FIRST BUNNY—Over here! I called you! 

SECOND BUNNY—Oh! Hello, there. 

FIRST BUNNY—Hello yourself. 
out! 

SECOND BUNNY (sfretching and yawning)— 
Oh, I’m too sleepy. 

FIRST BUNNY (hopping across stage )—Never 
mind. Come out, anyway. It’s time. 

SECOND BUNNY (coming around stump)— 
Oh, all right. But what’s the hurry? 

FIRST BUNNY—Well, I guess you are sleepy! 
Don’t you see all that blue sky up there? 
(Points.) And don’t you see the grass is get- 
ting green? 

SECOND BUNNY (looking up and down)—So 
it iss You're right. So it is. 

FIRST BUNNY—And that means we have to 
get busy. 

SECOND BUNNY—Dear me, yes! 

FIRST BUNNY—My _ whiskers, 
yes! Here it is almost Easter, and 
whoever heard of Easter without 
Easter bunnies? 

SECOND BUNNY—No one ever 
did. It’s a good thing you woke 
up. 

FIRST BUNNY—And a_ good 
thing I woke you up, you sleepy- 
head! 

SECOND BUNNY—AIl 
What shall we do first? 

FIRST BUNNY—First, we'll sce 
about the Easter chickens. 

SECOND BUNNY—Oh, yes— 
nice fluffy little Easter chickens! 


Long 


He looks around, 


Come on 


right. 


MI 
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The Easter Basket 


By MADELINE A. CHAFFEE 


Easter basket, tapping experimentally on cach 
egg in turn. Nothing happens.) 

FIRST BUNNY—I guess it’s too early. 
leave them till later. 

SECOND BUNNY—We could paint the eggs. 

(Enter Sun at right.) 

suN—Hello there, Easter Bunnies. 

BUNNiIts—Hello there, Sun! 

SUN—It seems good to see you two hopping 


We'll 


around again. 

FIRST BUNNY—We saw the blue sky, so we 
knew you were out. 

suN—Yes, I’ve been shining a good bit lately. 
All the new plants have to come up for Easter, 
you know. 

SECOND BUNNY—Are the lilies out yet? 

suN—They’re all ready. All the lilies have 
wrapped around their white 
dresses now, so they'll keep clean for Easter 
Sunday. 

FIRST BUNNY—Are you through now, Sun? 

suN—Until Easter Sunday. I have to go in 
now, so Rain can wash the world clean. Is there 
anything I can do for you? How about this 
basket of Easter eggs? 

FIRST BUNNY—They have to be painted, 

SECOND BUNNY—What colors shall we paint 
them? 

suN—Pink! 

FIRST BUNNY—And blue! 

SECOND BUNNY—And yellow! 

(Enter Rain quickly.) 

RAIN—Hello! What is all this? 
pink and blue and yellow? 

ALL—Easter eggs! 

RAIN—Well, the world is all washed and 
ready for them. Sun, I’ve 
an idea! 

suUN—What is it? 

RAIN—While these Easter Bunnies are paint- 
ing the Easter eggs, why don’t you and I go 
back to the world together? 

BUNNieS (greatly surprised)—Together? 

RAIN—Of course! Because it’s Easter. Don’t 
you know that when Sun and Rain come to- 
gether there’s a rainbow? Don’t you think the 
world would like a rainbow? 


green jackets 


What is 


It’s still dripping. 


LT 
:. WO\WIX7 
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(They-join hands and go up tothe 
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BUNNIES—Oh, yes! That would be fine, 

RAIN—What do you say, Sun? will you 
come? 

sUN—Of course I'll come. 

RAIN—Come on, then! 

suN (fo Bunnies)—We'll be back! 

FIRST BUNNY—Bring the rainbow with yq 

SUN AND RAIN (running out, hand in hanj 
—We'll try! 

(The two Bunnies begin painting the cy 
Suddenly the First Bunny stops and listens iy. 
tently.) 

FIRST BUNNY—Listen! 

SECOND BUNNY—What is it? 

FIRST BUNNY—I hear something! Come here 
(They listen.) Do you hear that crackle? Th 
chicks are coming out! 

SECOND BUNNY—Oh, my whiskers! I'm d 
excited! 

FIRST CHICK—lI want to come out! 

BUNNIES (looking at each other)—He wan 
to come out! 

FIRST CHICK (appears above shell)—Wher 
am I? ‘ 

FIRST BUNNY—You re in the world. 

SECOND BUNNY—And you re just in time fu 
Easter. 

FIRST CHICK (leans over and touches othe 
eggs)—Come on! It’s time to come out! We'r 
here on earth, and it’s Easter! 

(The other Chicks come out, and the thr 
stand in the basket, which brings them on: 
slightly higher level than the Bunnies, who stani 
one on either side. They sing or recite an Easte 
song or verse, after which the Bunnies help then 
out of the basket and they repeat with a simpk 
dance step. The Bunnies may or may not jois 
them. If not, they watch them, applaudin 
when the dance is over.) 

FIRST BUNNY—Oh, it’s going to be just th 
nicest Easter that ever happened! 

SECOND BUNNY—Everything’s all ready no¥, 
isn’t it? 

FIRST CHICK—Do you want us to get bac 
into the basket again? 

SECOND CHICK—Yes, shall we get back int 
the basket? 

THIRD CHICK—We always § 
into the basket when it’s time fo 
Easter. . 

FIRST BUNNY—We'll wait tl 
Sun and Rain come back. 

FIRST CHICK—Where are they’ 

SECOND CHICK—Yes, where i 
Sun and Rain? 

THIRD CHICK—We want to * 
them, don’t we? (Chickens 
in unison.) 

FIRST BUNNY—They ve gone" 
make a rainbow for the world. 

SECOND BUNNY—An__ East 
rainbow. 

FIRST CHICK—What’s a fill 


bow? 








(Continued on page 82) 
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Window Decoration—Easter Eggs 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


The basket containing these Easter eggs may be cut from green or light brown 
construction paper. Use. bright-colored paper for the eggs. 
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Billy Discovers the Bluebirds’ Nest 


NE day Billy and _ his 
mother 
through the 

watching the birds fly from tree to 
tree. 

“Oh, Mother,” 
““do birds ever build their nests in- 
side the limbs of trees?” 

“Yes, some do,” Mother replied. 

“Then I think I know where the 
bluebirds live—the ones that we 


were strolling 


orchard, 


he exclaimed, 


heard singing early in the spring,” 
Billy whispered. 

“Really, Billy!”’ said Mother. 

“Yes,” he answered. “Look at 
that hole in the limb of the sweet 
apple tree. Isaw a mother bluebird 
fly out a minute ago with a piece 
of something in her beak, and there 
goes the father carrying a grass- 
hopper.” 

“There must be baby birds in the 
“What 
do you suppose the mother bird was 
carrying away in her beak?” 

“It looked like a piece of egg- 
shell,” said Billy. 


“Perhaps it was. 


nest,” Mother remarked. 


The bits of 

















Illustration 


By LAURA B. YOUNG 


by MABEL BETSY HILL 


shell are not left in the nest after 
the eggs are hatched. What makes 
you think that it was a mother 
bird, Billy?”’ Mother asked. 

“Because she had lighter feath- 
ers than the father bird’s; his are 
bright blue,” answered Billy. 
“Why are they different, Mother?” 

“Nature has given the mother 
bird a dull color,’ Mother said, “‘so 
that when she sits on her nest or 
moves about caring for her young, 
she cannot be easily seen, for her 
color blends with the bark of the 
tree. 

“We see bluebirds very early,” 
Mother continued, “for they are 
among the first birds to come 
North in the spring. We even sce 
them sometimes during a March 
snowstorm. They raise one family 
in April, and another in June. 
They do not sing then, for they are 
busy taking food to their family.” 
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“Let’s watch them for a little 
while,” said Billy. 
the father now.” 

“Do you notice,” Mother asked, 
“that bluebirds do not hop or run 
on the ground as robins do? Blue- 
birds and robins both belong to the 
thrush family. The young of blue- 
birds and robins have spots some- 
thing like those on the thrush.” 

“I wish we could peep into the 
nest,” whispered Billy. 


“Here comes 


“It’s not 
very high.” 

“T think,” said Mother, “that it 
would be best not to. We might 
frighten the birds.” 

If Mother and Billy had known 
that little Moo, the cowbird that 
the bluebirds were bringing up, 
was inside the nest listening to 
them, wouldn’t they have been sur- 
prised? 

Little Moo murmured, “Wait 
until I come out of the nest for a 
flying lesson. I suppose Billy will 
call me a gray bluebird.” 


EprroriaL Norte: In May will appear 
another story about the bluebirds. 
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CHARACTERS 


APRIL QUEEN 

PRINCESS MAY 

YOUNG MOTHER GOOSE 
BpO-PEEP 

MISTRESS MARY 

MISS MUFFET 

OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 
FIVE ELVES OF SPRING 

JACK BE NIMBLE 

TOMMY TUCKER 

NINE O'CLOCK SCHOLAR 

OLD MOTHER HUBBARD 
WYNKEN, BLYNKEN, AND NOD 


COSTUMES AND PROPERTIES 

April wears light green paper dress; May, a 
pink crepe paper dress. Elves are in tight-fitting 
green suits. Excellent suggestions for making 
all costumes needed are to be found in “How to 
Make Crepe Paper Costumes,” which may be 
secured from Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Framingham, Massachusetts. The prop- 
erties required by each character are as follows: 

aprit—Crown, scepter. 

eLvesS—Paint brushes, buckets smeared with 
paint or covered with crepe paper. 

MOTHER GoosE—Crook. 

so-PEEP—Shorter crook. 

MISTRESS MARY—Hoe, rake, or sprinkler. 

MISS MUFFET—Tuffet, bowl and spoon, imi- 
tation spider. 

OLD MOTHER HUBBARD—Stufted dog. 

OLD WOMAN IN THE SHOEFE—Bedroom slippers. 

WYNKEN, BLYNKEN, AND NOD—Pajama suits 
or nightgowns. 

TOMMY TUCKER—All-day sucker. 


Scenc—A flower garden 
Time—The last night in April 
ScENE I 
(The Elves of Spring march in front of cur- 
lain with their brushes and paint buckets.) 
FIRST ELP— 
Oh, we’re the jolly Elves of Spring; 
We like to play and work and sing. 
2D ELF— 
In winter, Mother Earth wears brown, 
But we shall give her a bright green gown. 
3D ELF— 
The flowers are taking a long winter nap, 
But up they will jump when we give them a 
tap. 
4TH ELP— 
Their bonnets will all need to be painted 
anew, 
And their leaves will surely need touching 
up, too. 
STH ELF— 
Yes, there is much for us to do, 
we must say good-by to you. 
FIRST AND SECOND ELVES—Ho, Ho! 
*OURTH AND FIFTH ELVES—Ha, ha! 
THIRD ELF—Shoo! 
(All exit.) 
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April’s Farewell 


By F. WINNIFRED HERMAN 


ScENE II 


(Curtain rises as Elves are painting, with 
backs turned toward audience. They may be 
perched on a board across two kegs.) 

IsT ELF— 

There! that is finished, and what do you 

think? 

I’ve just about used, now, all of this pink. 
2D ELF— 

The purple, too, is going fast; 

It’s a good thing this flower is my last. 
3D ELF— 

And we have added a touch of green. 
4TH ELF— 

I think it’s fit for a fairy queen. 

STH ELF— 
Yes, sir! it’s fit for a fairy queen. 











(Pile buckets in center back. Turn somer- 
saults. Form circle and skip around twice. Re- 
move board and keg.) 
isT ELF— 

Hark! (All listen, hands back of ears.) 

I hear footsteps. Run quickly away! 

The Queen of April is coming this way. 

(They grab buckets and run off. Enter April 
Oucen singing. Tune: “Old Black Joe.”) 
APRIL— 

Gone are the days when my life was young 

and gay, 

Farewell to all—I can no longer stay. 

Soon in my place will reign my sister, May. 

For dear Old Mother Nature bids me come 

away. 
Chorus— 
I’m coming! I’m coming! 
For I have had my day. 
I'll leave my crown and scepter 
To my sister May. 
PRINCESS MAY (enters)— 

Oh, sister April, don’t feel sad; 

Your song should make the whole world glad. 

See what the Elves of Spring have done; 

Let’s dance awhile and have some fun. 
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(They dance about stage to music, giving a 
few appropriate toe taps and side steps and a 
final whirl and bow. Elves peek in and clap as 
April and May bow.) 

APRIL AND MAY—Oh, who is it? 
(Enter Elves of Spring.) 
STH ELF— 

It is we, the Elves of Spring. 

We saw you dance and heard you sing. 

We'd like to rest here on the green, 

And listen to our April Queen. 

APRIL QUEEN— 

Look! Young Mother Goose is coming this 

way. 

Perhaps she will give us some jingles to-day. 

(Enter Young Mother Goose with crook in 
hand.) 

MOTHER GOOSE— 

Why, my dear Elf friends, are you all here? 

I’m interrupting a party, I fear. 
2D ELF— 

Oh, please, Mother Goose, do tell us some 

rhymes; 

Make up some jingles for modern times. 
MOTHER GOOSE— 

Well, folks, if you want me, why, surely I'll 

stay, 

And I’ve just made some rhymes for this age 

and day. 

I’m gathering them now to put in my book, 

And you will sce them when I wave my 

crook. 

(April, May, and Mother Goose sit on bench 
Elves sit and lounge on the grass. Mother Goose 
waves ber crook for each new rhyme.) 

(Enter Mistress Mary from left.) 
MARY— 

I’m Mistress Mary, but I’m not contrary. 
3D ELF— 

How does your garden grow? 

MARY— 

I have beans and potatoes, 

Strawberries and tomatoes, 

And apple trees all in a row. 

(All clap. Mary sits down on the side where 
Mother Goose is. Enter Bo-Peep from right.) 
BO-PEEP— 

I am little Bo-Peep, and I’ve found my sheep; 

They are out in the meadow eating. 
I left them alone and they all came home; 
If you'll listen, you'll hear them bleating. 

(All listen. “Baa-aa-aa” is heard off stage. 
All clap as Little Bo-Peep is seated.) 

HUMPTY *DUMPTY— 

I’m Humpty Dumpty, I live on a wall; 

If I wiggle too much I take a big fall. 

When I take a tumble, I break both my legs, 

And the rest of me turns into scrambled eggs. 

(Enter Jack Be Nimble from right.) 
JACK— 

I am Jack Be Nimble and I used to be quick, 

So I could jump over a candlestick. 

But now I am quicker because, these nights, 

I have to jump over electric lights. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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An Australian Bird—The Emu 


By LEILA GOTT 


HARRIS 


Formerly Kindergarten Director, Francis Street School, Fort William, Ontario, Canada 


HILDREN who have stamp 
collections and those who 
are fond of cross-word 

puzzles know the bird that looks 
like an ostrich and whose name has 
only three letters. The emu is the 
national bird of Australia, and is 
pictured on the postage stamps of 
that country. It may be seen in 
many American zoos and parks. 
Flocks of emus roam about the 
plains of Australia. They have a 
“Boom! 


When the 
people hear this, they know that 


strange drawling call, 


Boo-oom! Boo-oom!” 
emus are near. Sometimes emus 
give a shrill piping call. 

An emu is almost as tall as a man, 
about five feet. Like the ostrich, 
the emu has a very long neck and 
long, strong legs. On each foot, it 
has three toes with sharp claws. 

The feathers which cover the 
emu’s body are not beautiful like 
those of the ostrich. They are 
dark brown, speckled with gray, 
and look more like coarse hair than 
feathers. The emu has very small 
wings, which cannot be seen easily, 
because they are hidden under its 
feathers. It cannot fly, but as it 
runs it flaps its wings. 

Emus eat only vegetable food, 
such as grass, leaves, seeds, and 
small fruits. They seem to like 
bright objects, and often swallow 
shiny pebbles and bits of glass. 
Sometimes emus will try to pluck 
the bright buttons from children’s 
clothing. 

Mother Emu chooses her nesting 


place near a marsh, where there is 


Photograph by KILROY HARRIS 


plenty of food and water. She 
makes a nest by digging a shallow 
hole in the soft earth. Then she 
lays six or seven dark green eggs in 
the nest. They are a little larger 
than baseballs. 

Mother and Father Emu take 
By the 
time they begin to hatch, Mother 


turns sitting on the eggs. 


Emu has laid some more eggs in a 
near-by nest. While she sits on 
these eggs, Father Emu cares for 
They are lively 
little chicks, striped with black. 

If the emus are frightened while 
they are nesting, they will break 
the eggs. They never return to a 
nest which they have left. 


the little ones. 


The natives, or black people of 


Australia, and also some white 
people, eat the eggs of the emu. 
They taste something like duck 
eggs, which are stronger in flavor 
than chicken eggs. 

The natives also eat emu meat. 
To catch the bird, a native places a 
bright object near the feeding 
ground and then hides near by. 


The emu is very curious. It notices 





the shiny object and walks around 
it in circles, getting closer and 
closer. Soon it darts out its long 
neck to get a better view. ‘The 
black man waits for the bird to 
come near. Then he springs out 
and throws a spear through the 
bird’s body. 

There is much fat under the 
emu’s skin. This is another reason 
why the natives hunt it. They can 
get as much as six or seven quarts 
of oil from the fat of one emu. 

The dingoes, or wild dogs, are 
also fond of emu meat. If the emu 
is caught, it will kick to protect 
itself. It can kick as hard as a 
horse. The emu tries to tear the 
dingo’s flesh with its claws. The 
dingo usually jumps for the throat 
of the emu and pulls it over on to 
the ground. 
cannot fight. 

Very often the dingo cannot 
catch the emu because it runs very 
fast. This bird depends mostly on 
speed for safety. It looks awk- 
ward as it takes its long strides. 

Although the emu sometimes 
weighs as much as one hundred and 
thirty pounds, it is peaceful and 
timid. It is an easy prey for the 
natives. At one time emus were 
found in all parts of Australia. 
Now there are no emus in some 
parts. 

Emus can be tamed, so they wil! 
not die out entirely. They are 
raised for zoos and parks, where 
they attract much attention. Next 
to ostriches, emus are the largest 
birds in the world. 


In this position it 
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April Weather 


By ISABEL WISTER 
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The Harvest of the Waters 


An Article for Both Teachers and Pupils 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ISHING is one of the oldest industries 
in the world. 
men have won from the waters a large 
share of their food. With the spread 

and increase of population throughout the 
world, fishing has grown in importance. 


From time immemorial 


Since three fourths of the earth’s surface is 
covered with water, it would seem that the har- 
vest from the seas should be greater than that 
from the land. Some waters, however, do not 
contain fish. Then, too, even though most of 
our fish come from the ocean, the depth of the 
water determines where they will be found in 
numbers sufficient to make it practicable to 
catch them. They usually occur in water which 
is not over 1,200 feet in depth, while most of 
them are found in water less than 600 feet deep. 
On the other hand, halibut have been caught at 
depths of from 1,200 to over 3,000 feet. 

The shallow areas in the ocean are called 
“banks,” and it is to them that great schools of 
fish go to find food. One of the world’s great- 
est fishing areas is in the Atlantic Ocean off the 
northeastern coast of North America on the 
celebrated banks of Newfoundland. 

Fishing as a business is called “fishery” and 
is quite different from angling, which means 
fishing for sport. The term fishery includes 
every kind of creature caught in water, rang- 
ing from whales and seals to real fish, sponges, 
and oysters. 

The methods used in the various fisheries are 
most interesting and have come about through 
age-old practices in the capture of water crea- 
tures. The simple method of fishing with a 
spear has almost entirely given way to fishing 
with a variety of hooks, nets, or traps. By 
means of these latter devices the fisherman can 
be assured of a much greater catch than if each 
fish were captured separately. 

In commercial fishing, nets are most com- 
monly used, the kind employed depending upon 
the habits of the fish, the depth at which they 
are found, and the character of the bottom. 


The seine is a long, narrow net which is drawn 
around a school of fish or about a place where 
fish are supposed to be. It is equipped with 
floats along the top edge and weights along the 
bottom, hence it floats on the surface of the 
water and hangs down like a curtain toward the 
bottom. Seines are sometimes a mile in length. 
In shore-seining, the net is taken out half a mile 
or more, dropped overboard, and pulled slowly 
to shore by means of long ropes. ‘The catch 
is hauled out on land in the deep bag turmed by 
drawing together the ends of the seine. In off- 
shore seining, the seine is often dragged between 
two boats. The bottom of the water must be 
comparatively smooth for this type of fishing; 
otherwise the seine will catch fast to rocks or 
other obstructions in the shallow water and be 
torn, permitting the fish to escape. 

In mackerel and menhaden fisheries, a special 
type of seine, called the purse seine, is used. This 





KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


A FuLL-ricGep FisHINGc SCHOONER 


has a rope run through it in such a way tha 
when a school of fish is surrounded with the ne, 
it can be drawn together, making a huge by 
or pocket from which the fish cannot escape. 
Purse seines are from 900 to 1,500 feet long 
and about 160 feet deep. 

Gill nets are also much used. 
vertical in the water by means of floats and 
weights. Schools of fish of a certain size, in 
trying to pass through the meshes of the net, 
become caught by the gills and cannot escape. 

Pound nets are long, straight nets usuall 
leading from near the shore out into deep 
water. At the outer end is a square, baglikt 
part so arranged that when fish get inside it they 
cannot get out. 

Fish that will readily take bait are frequent- 
ly captured by means of trawls or long lines. 4 
long line, which may be from 3,000 to 6,00 
feet long, is equipped with short lines ani 
hooks tied on it at intervals throughout 
length. Some trawls have from 3,000 to 5,0 
hooks. In setting the trawl, the hooks a 
baited and the line is paid out. An anchor 
at each end and intermediate weights cave 
the trawl to go to the bottom. A buoy flow 
ing at the surface at each end marks its location 
Cod, mackerel, and halibut are the principd 
fish caught in this manner. (The America 
type of trawl described above should not & 
confused with the English trawl, which is a 0 
so arranged that it can be dragged along th 
bottom of the sea behind a boat.) 

Fish weirs (huge traps) are employed a grt# 
deal by shore fishermen of New England fo 
catching menhaden, herring, and so on. Fi 
enter the weirs during high tide and are unab 
to get out when the tide ebbs. 

Fish wheels are devices often used in catching 
salmon as they ascend rivers to spawn. 
flow of the water turns the wheel continuous) 
and many fish which are going upstream sWi® 
into the nets attached to the paddles, are Jifeed 

(Continued on page 92) 
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By MYRTLE BARBER CARPENTER 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
HAROLD CONGDEN 
pOROTHY CONGDEN 
wary PALMER ) Children of one hundred 
SAMUEL PALMER) years ago. 


Children of 
George Washington’s time. 





Children of to-day. 


DANTHA PRENTICE 
ASAPH PRENTICE 


2MI ~e. 3 
\BIGAIL BEMIS) Children of 1630. 
WILES BEMIS 





Scene—A. camp-fire scene with a tent in the 
background. In a standard in front of this 
there should be an American flag. Stumps serve 
ss seats. Dorothy is stirring something in a 
kettle over the fire as Harold enters, whistling. 
He is carrying some wood 
which he is supposed to 


SAMUEL—Oh, yes! (Samuel and Mary seat 
themselves.) You see, we lived here before peo- 
ple had cut down many big trees. There was 
big timber everywhere. 

MARY—And there had never been any bad 
forest fires, for there were fewer people going 
through the woods forgetting to put out their 
camp fires. You see, automobiles had not been 
dreamed of at that time, and people were not 
touring through the country as they do now. 
(Harold goes over to the camp fire and pokes it 
a little as if trying to see if it is all right.) As 
there were but few railroads, the sparks from 
the passing engines did not start bad fires, 
either. Nowadays, you know many of the for- 
est fires are started in that way. 





have gathered for the fire. He F 
throws it down near the fire 

ind then seats himself on a “ne 
by, watching 


4 


stump near 
Dorothy. 


THE DIALOGUE 


pororHy—There, I think 
that is done. I'll set it here 
near the fire, so it can keep a 
little warm. (Places cover on 
kettle and puts it aside. She 
then comes back and sits 
down near Harold.) 1 wish 
Daddy and Mother had not 
had to go back to town. I 
hate to stay here alone to- 
night. 

HAROLD—But you told 
Daddy you weren’t afraid. 
There isn’t anything that can hurt us, anyway. 

poROTHY—Oh, I know that, and I wish we 
could see a bear. 

HAROLD—You'd be frightened and run. You 
were afraid of that deer yesterday. 

boROTHY—Oh, but it came up so quietly! 

HAROLD (rising and stretching) —Well, I'm 
going to bed. Have you the cots made up? 

DOROTHY—Yes, but don’t you hear a noise? 
[think someone is coming. Who do you sup- 
Pose it can be? 

HAROLD—I’m sure I don’t know. Maybe it’s 


a bear! 








(Mary and Samuel enter.) 

MARY—Good evening, Mistress Dorothy, and 
you, too, Master Harold. 

DOROTHY (aside)—They know our names! 

HAROLD—Who are you, please? 

SAMUEL—-This is a magic spot where you are 
camping. We are children who lived one hun- 
dred years ago. 

DOROTHY—Are you really? How strange! 
Please be seated. (Rises and points to an old 
~) You must be magicians if you can appear 

% children of one hundred years ago. Do you 

nd things much different here? 
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DOROTHY—But now we have lookout sta- 
tions and forest rangers, who keep watching for 
fires all the time. 

SAMUEL—I think people are beginning to 
wake up and know some of the things they must 
do to save the trees and flowers. 

HAROLD—Were the woods 
days? 

SAMUEL—Oh, I wouldn’t say they were nic- 
er. There were larger forests and far more 
natural timber, but now the roads through the 
woods help you to enjoy them more. 

HAROLD—What about game? 

saMuEL—We had more wild game then. We 
had bears and possum, deer and elk, and even 
moose once in a while, but hunters were too 
careless and killed too many. 

poROTHY—That is why we have so many 
laws to protect our game. People used to be 
selfish and killed more than they needed. 

MARY—Oh, yes. People used,to go hunting 
and come home with great quantities of game 
—often more than they could use for food. 

SAMUEL—We used to have plenty of quail 
and partridge in our day. Prairie chickens and 
wild turkey were everywhere. 





nicer in those 
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HAROLD—And just think, Dorothy. We 
might have had all those things now, if the peo- 
ple who lived years ago had been careful not to 
kill more than they actually needed for food. 

SAMUEL—Yes, I’m sorry to say that’s true. 
Look! Someone else is coming. 

(Enter Diantha and Asaph.) 

ASAPH (bowing and Diantha curtseying)— 
We are children who lived in the time of the 
Revolutionary War. 

DOROTH Y—How interesting! 
will stay with us a while. 

HAROLD—Please take this seat (rising and 
giving Diantha his). Vm sure you must be 
tired. 

DIANTHA (faking the seat)—Not very. Chil- 
dren in my day were used to 
taking long walks. We either 
had to walk or go horseback 
or by carriage, and you all 

» know that no one could get 
very far in this country in 
an old-fashioned carriage. 

DOROTHY—I suppose this 
country has changed a lot 
since you lived here. 

DIANTHA—Well, I was 
never really here myself. My 
brother Asaph came with 
Father to see this land. They 
had to come by boat a good 
share of the way and carry 
their canoes around falls and 

. rapids. 

HAROLD—I wish I could 
have traveled with them; I 
should like to do that. 
DOROTHY—And were the 
woods different then? 

DIANTHA—The forests 
touched at that time. 

ASAPH—What made me feel badly, though, 
as we came through the woods, was the absence 
of the beautiful flowers that used to be bloom- 
ing everywhere. There used to be all kinds of 
lady’s-slippers and other orchids, and maiden- 
hair ferns and banks of pink arbutus. Oh, the 
flowers were wonderful! 

MARY—I suppose the children of my day were 
partly responsible for their being destroyed. 
We used to gather great bunches of wild flowers 
when we went into the woods. We pulled them 
up by the roots and then threw them away. We 
never thought of taking care of them, because 
there were so many. 

ASAPH—There were more wild flowers of the 
prairies then, too. It seems to me that every hill- 
side had its pasque flowers in the spring and 
everlastings and goldenrod in the fall. 

MARY—Even the swamps had beds of water 
lilies and were bordered by purple iris. 

DOROTHY—We are trying to save what is left 
of our wild flowers. Laws have been passed to 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Planting a School Garden 


An Article for Both 


Assistant Professor of Natural Science, 





URTESBY, SCHOOL GARDEN DEPARTMENT, CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


\ Group or Cnitpren Discussinc Trem Garvpen Propiems 


N MANY schools, girls and boys are given 
gardens to plant and cultivate. In one 
school, each class in the building had a 
garden. Long before it was warm enough 
to work outdoors, the pupils were busy making 
plans for their garden, and selecting seeds to 
plant. When they had decided on the vegeta- 
bles they wanted to raise, the teacher wrote the 
list on the blackboard. It was as follows: rad- 
ishes, spinach, lettuce, beets, onions, carrots, 
parsnips, peas, beans, cabbage, and tomatoes. 
Some of the pupils wanted flowers in the 
school garden too, so the teacher helped them 
They decided to have 
flowers that grow tall, such as hollyhocks, gold- 
en glow, and cosmos, for a background; in 
front of them they planned to have snapdrag- 


ons, larkspur, marigolds, and calendulas, which 


make out a suitable list. 


are not so high as the flowers in the first group; 
and for a border, nasturtiums, pansies, sweet 
alyssum, and other low-growing flowers. 

One day when there was still snow on the 
ground, the teacher asked the pupils to go with 
her to the garden. They thought it strange to 
begin work so early, but the teacher told them 
that some seeds are planted in hotbeds, and later, 
when the days are warmer and the ground is 
ready for them, they are taken up and trans- 
planted to the place in the garden where they 
are to grow. 

The pupils helped prepare a hotbed. They 
dug a bed in the garden about two feet deep, 
and in the bottom of the bed they placed ma- 
Then they filled the bed with good soil 
about six inches deep. They covered the bed 
with a frame made for the purpose. It was of 
wood, with a slanting glass top, which was about 
fifteen inches high in the back, and eight inches 
high in front. The frame was placed so that 
the back was toward the north. The slanting 
glass top allowed more sunlight to enter, which 
warmed the soil from above; the manure served 
to warm it from below. 

It took several days for the hotbed to be 
warmed to the temperature for planting seeds. 
Then cabbage, tomato, larkspur, marigold, cos- 
mos, and snapdragon seeds were sown. 
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When the seeds had sprouted, 
and leaves had formed, the young 
plants were taken up from the 
hotbed and planted in a cold 
This was like the hotbed, 
with the exception that it did not 
receive heat from below, since no 
had been added to the 

(In the cold frame, the 
plants may be set in the ground 
itself, or each plant may be put in- 
to an individual pot.) 


frame. 


manure 
ground. 


For several 
days the plants in the cold frame 
were shaded by covering the glass 
After 
several weeks, the top was opened for a certain 
time each day to harden the plants by exposing 
them to the outdoor atmosphere. 


top with straw and canvas. 


A few days 
later, the top was removed entirely. 

During a science lesson, a gardener explained 
to the pupils how to prepare the soil in the gar- 





COURTESY 


SCHOOL 


GARDEN DEPARTMENT, CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PLACING SEEDLINGS IN A Corp Fram 


den. He showed them how to lift the ground 
with a spade, turn it over, and drop the ground 
in the same place, and how to break up lumps, 
first with the spade, then with a rake. He ex- 
plained to the class that since garden soils should 
contain plenty of humus, manure is usually 
spread the surface of the 
ground, and then worked in as 
the spading is done. 

The gardener also helped the 
pupils make a list of the time for 
planting various vegetables and 
flowers. He told them that if corn 
and beans were planted before the 
ground was warm enough, the 
seeds would rot, and that the 
plants would be killed if they came 
above the ground before the late 
frosts in the spring. Peas and rad- 
ishes, however, might be planted 
as soon as the soil was dry enough 
to be worked. He explained that 
the time of planting differed in 
various sections of the country. 

On bright spring days, the 
school garden was a busy place. 
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Turirty Plants In A WetL-Kept ScHooLt GARDEN 





April 19}; 


April 3 


The seeds were planted according to the dir 
tions on the seed packages and the suggestio, 
given by the teachers and the gardener, 4») 
markers were set up to indicate where the see 
had been planted. The pupils were anxious; 
know whether the seeds in their garden woul 
grow, but the gardener had assured them thy 
if the seeds were good, it was reasonably certii 
that tiny stems and leaves would push throug 
the soil. What happened from that point ¢ 
would depend on the weather and the care thi 
was given the plants. 

The class made a chart containing a list ; 
things to be done in the garden, and a tim 
schedule for each duty. The list was as follow 

Keep the soil well cultivated. 

Hoe the soil after each rain. 

If the rainfall does not supply enough moi 
ture, sprinkle the garden with a hose, or us 
watering pot. 

Have a place for garden tools and keep ther 
in their place. 

Do not allow weeds to grow; they will sow 
crowd out the crops. 

Watch for insects on the plants. If they a 
pear, pick them off, or spray the plants to & 
strov the insects. 


ACTIVITIES FOR THE CLASSROOM 


Send for seed catalogues. Study them, asi 
select the seeds for your garden. 

Send to the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Office of Information, Washington, D.C., a 
to the experiment station in your state for als 
of their bulletins on gardening. 

Make a garden plan showing the location ¢ 
each kind of vegetable and flower to be planted 
(Seed catalogues, bulletins, and books on gi 
dening will show you how to make a plan.) 

Make a planting list for the section of th 
country in which you live, giving the names! 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Garden Markers for Children to Make 


SINCE many of the children in our school 
make gardens of their own, they were in- 
terested in garden markers as an art proj- 
ect. Having decided on the particular 
flower or vegetable for which he wished a 
marker, each child drew his design on 
drawing paper and colored it. 

When the child’s design was satisfac- 
tory, he drew it on the end of a piece of 
wood twelve inches long, four inches wide, 





FOUR-O'CLOCK 





POTATO 


TOMATO 





PANSY 


By EVA A. SMEDLEY 


Supervisor of Reading, Public Schools, Evanston, Illinois 


and one-fourth. inch thick. Below the de- 
sign he outlined a narrow stick extending 
to the bottom of the piece of wood. Then 
with a coping saw he sawed out the mark- 
er. The stick was pointed at the bottom, 
so as to be easily thrust into the soil. 

The design was painted, and the whole 
marker shellacked. It was thus protected 
from sun and shower in fulfilling its prac- 
tical mission as a garden marker. 














DAFFODIL 





The varied interests of the children re- 
sulted in a long list of flowers and vege- 
tables for which markers were made. 
Tulip, pansy, and tomato were the only 
designs that were duplicated. (The draw- 
ings on this page were made from garden 
markers designed by the children.) 

At our exhibit, the children showed 
their garden markers in decorated flower- 
pots which they had made. 
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Famous Men and Women of April 


By 


Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
April 2 


Children all over the world know and love 
“The Ugly Duckling,” “The Steadfast Tin Sol- 
dier,” and many other fairy tales written by 
Hans Christian Andersen. This man, who had 
the gift of charming children with his tales, was 
born at Odense, Denmark, in 1805. His father, 
a shoemaker, was fond of reading and outdoor 
life, and often took the boy for long walks in 
the country. After the father’s death, the 
mother had to be busy at work, and little Hans 
was often left alone. He amused himself by 
making up stories, poems, and plays. As he 
grew up, he studied, wrote, and traveled. He 
published poems, novels, and books of travel, 
but he is remembered chiefly for his fairy tales. 


JoHN BuRRouGHs 
April 3 


Before John Burroughs was fourteen years 
old, he knew every inch of the countryside near 
his home. He had studied, too, the animals of 
that region, their homes, and their habits. It 
was his great love of the outdoors, together with 
his wonderful power of observing all nature’s 
ways, that made this country boy, when he 
grew up, one of America’s greatest naturalists. 
John Burroughs was born in 1837, on a farm 
near Roxbury, New York. He had a keen mind, 
and was eager to learn from books as well as 
from nature. He wrote many books and maga- 
zine articles, chiefly about nature. Many noted 
men—Emerson, Holmes, Roosevelt, Edison— 
were devoted friends of this great nature lover. 


Booker T. WASHINGTON 
April 5 


About 1859, a slave boy was born in a one- 
room cabin on a plantation in Franklin County, 
Virginia. This child was Booker T. Washington, 
who spent his life helping his race, and who was 
one day to be the honored guest of a president 
and a king. The little slave boy was kept busy 
sweeping, carrying water, and doing various er- 
rands on the plantation. After the Civil War, 
he went to West Virginia, where he had to work 
in a coal mine, although he longed to go to 
school. With the aid of an old speller, he man- 
aged to teach himself to read. Later he worked 
his way through Hampton Institute, and be- 
came a teacher there. When a new normal school 
was to be opened for Negroes at Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama, Washington was asked to be its head. 
From a dilapidated little house and a church, he 
built Tuskegee Institute into a big, useful 
school, where the people of his race are taught 
to become worthy citizens. Throughout the 
country, he was known as an effective speaker 
and a practical reformer. He was given an 
honorary M.A. degree from Harvard, and an 
honorary LL.D. degree from Dartmouth. 


Decoration 


by MABEL BETSY HILL 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
April 13 


A tall, freckle-faced young man stood one 
day in the Williamsburg courthouse listening to 
his friend, Patrick Henry, deliver his famous 
speech against the Stamp Act. This listener was 
another Virginia patriot, Thomas Jefferson, au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independence. Born 
at Shadwell, Albemarle County, in 1743, he 
became a hardy, outdoor lad, and at the same 
time, a great reader and student. At William 
and Mary College he often studied fifteen hours 
a day. He was interested in education all his 
life, and was the founder of the University of 
Virginia. After filling many other offices in the 
service of his country, Thomas Jefferson be- 
came the third president of the United States. 
One of his greatest acts of statesmanship was 
the purchase of the immense Louisiana Territory 
from France. 


Witspur WRIGHT 
April 16 


About fifty years ago, Bishop Wright de- 
lighted his two little sons, Wilbur and Orville, 
with the gift of a mechanical toy, a flying ma- 
chine. Years later, these two famous pioneers 
in aviation began to experiment with a model of 
a real flying machine. In 1903, a Wright air- 
plane stayed in the air nearly a minute, travel- 
ing a distance of over eight hundred feet. Two 
years later, the machine made a longer flight, at 
a speed of almost thirty-eight miles an hour. 
The brothers worked together at their experi- 


*ments, which were often ridiculed, but their 


perseverance and hard work at length brought 
them success. Wilbur, the elder brother, was 
born in 1867, near Milville, Indiana. 


Portraits of these men and women are shown in 
the Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate V. 
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REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


AtIce Cary 
APRIL 26 


In a shabby little farmhouse on the outskiry 
of Cincinnati, there lived a bright, loving, 
courageous family, the Carys. Two of the chil. 
dren, Alice and Phoebe, grew up to make their 
mark as writers. Alice was born in 1820. The 
Carys had little chance for education except 
from the district school and from their fey 
books, which they’ read at night. Unknown w 
each other, the two sisters began to write down 
their thoughts. Alice’s first poem was published 
when she was seventeen years old. Soon she be. 
came well known for her descriptions of the 
country life about her. She also wrote novels 
and stories for children. When the Cary sister 
grew up, they lived in New York, where many 
famous people of the day were their friends, 


Urysses S. GRANT 
April 27 


One day at a circus, a young Ohio farm lad 
showed the “bulldog grit” for which he after. 
wards became famous, by clinging tightly 
the back of a trick mule and riding him around 
the ring. This boy was Ulysses S. Grant, who 
was to become the most able general of the 
Northern troops during the Civil War, and 
who, after the close of the war, became the 
eighteenth president of the United States. Point 
Pleasant, Ohio, was the place of his birth, in 
1822. Young Grant did his share of the work on 
his father’s farm. He also enjoyed the pleasures 
of a country boy—swimming, fishing, skating, 
and horseback riding. Ulysses’ father secured 
an appointment for his son at West Point 
The Mexican War and the Civil War gave 
Grant an opportunity to show his remarkable 
military ability. He served two terms as presi- 
dent of the United States. He was greatly be- 
loved for his kindly nature. 


SAMUEL F, B. Morse 
April 27 


While discussing the fact that electricity 
passes through any length of wire in an instant, 
the idea came to Samuel Morse, artist and in- 
ventor, that messages could be sent thousands 0 
miles in a few seconds. From that moment be 
determined to invent an instrument to send 
messages by electricity. Samuel Morse was bor 
in 1791, at Charlestown, Massachusetts. After 
graduating from Yale, he studied painting, 
was successful in the career of an artist. While 
working on his invention, he supported hi 
family by painting and by teaching art. Aft 
years of discouragement, Morse sent the first 
official telegraph message on May 24, 1844, from 
Washington to Baltimore. The words w* 
“What hath God wrought?” Because of 
valuable invention, Samuel Morse received mat 
honors, both in this country and abroad. 
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Study Suggestions for “Rip Van Winkle” 


By 


BLANCHE 


JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


“s- 
7 


Decoration by RALPH AVERY 





HE most popular tale in The 

Sketch Book is easily that of 

“Rip Van Winkle.” It repre- 

sents Washington _ Irving’s 

quaint humor at its best, and since the 

sory itself holds the child’s interest, less 

attention need be given to the building 

up of historical backgrounds in order to 
insure comprehension. 

Modern teaching methods modify the 
former practice of requiring a great 
many facts about the author’s life to be 
memorized, drilled on, and tested, by 
telling only those facts which are of real 
interest to children. So far as children 
are concerned, there is comparatively 
litle in the life of Irving of sufficient in- 
terest intrinsically, or having sufficient 
baring on his writings, to warrant 
pending a great deal of time on it. 
However, after having read “Rip Van 
Winkle” and “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow,” the class will appreciate the de- 
scription of Irving in his later years, be- 
queathed to us by one of his friends. 

This friend, George William Curtis, 








After the story has been read, and the 
character of the hero, his provocations, 
and justifications have been informally 
discussed, the teacher may suggest mak- 
ing the story into a play for classroom or 
assembly presentation. This is one of 
the easiest stories to work into a written 
dramatization, and the process is usually 
enjoyed by children. 

The first step is to decide how many 
acts and scenes will be necessary. The 
children, in their inexperience, usually 
suggest far too many. Questioning will 
help them see that the number below are 





sufficient: 
Act I 

Scene: The home of Rip Van Winkle 
Act Il 


Scene 1: The mountainside 
Scene 2: Same, twenty years later 
Act Ill 

Scene: A village street 

The function of Act I is to set forth 
the character of Rip Van Winkle and his 
wife, and to give a little cross section of 
his home life. Act If may well be done 
almost entirely in pantomime. The cur- 








describes Irving as a quaint figure with 
an appearance undeniably Dutch, looking 
as though he had stepped out of one of his own 
books. His manner was most genial with a 
“chirping, cheery, old-school air,” and an at- 
tractive, spontaneous smile. The very name of 
the home where he spent the last years of his 
life, “Sunnyside,” seems characteristic of the 
man himself. 

The sly humor of the introduction to “Rip 
Van Winkle” and the appended note, both 
masked under an appearance of historical grav- 
ity, merits attention. The word “posthumous” 
should of course be explained. 

Teachers have been known to approach the 
study of this classic with map and pointer, 
painstakingly designating the Hudson River 
ind the Catskill Mountains. Such geograph- 
ical data are hardly pertinent to the appreciation 
of the story. For thorough enjoyment, how- 
ever, the reading should follow the study of the 
settlement of New York by the Dutch, and the 
§evernorship of Peter Stuyvesant. 

After some of the vocabulary difficulties 
have been cleared away, the story should be read 
in one lesson if possible, and, once begun, should 
not be too frequently interrupted. By far the 
best plan from the point of view of literature is 
for the teacher to read the selection herself, the 
children either following with their texts, or 
stening. If, however, the material must be 
dealt with as a reading lesson, then the unusual 
Words should be presented ahead of time in a 
‘ontextual setting. The following words and 
Phrases are probably among the most difficult 
that will be encountered: 


martial cast-off galligaskins 
chivalrous domestic adherent 
obsequious urchin 


pliant and malleable 
yelping precipitation 


a gallows air 
termagant 


sages an insuperable aversion 
a Tartar’s lance philosophers 
conciliating a rubicund portrait 


patrimonial estate _a lagging bark 


junto usual alacrity 

dapper melancholy 

terrible virago lack-lustre countenances 
doublet beverage 

jerkin roysters 

amphitheatre perplexities 

visages singularly metamorphosed 
flagons haranguing vehemently 
connubial fears accustomed phlegm 
disputatious austerity of brow 


precise counterpart 
idle with impunity 
despotism 
corroborated his story 

In dealing with the above list, whether pre- 
sented in advance or explained as the need arises 
during the lesson, the teacher should be sure of 
the meanings and allusions before she begins the 
lesson. ‘The use of dictionaries by the children 
during the reading not only interrupts the 
thread of the story, but does actual harm, by 
making the literature period a penance rather 
than a pleasure. The children often are able ‘to 
grasp the meaning of unusual words through 
the context. 


Babylonish jargon 
unknown culprit 
torpor 


tain is lowered for a moment after the 
first scene to indicate a lapse of twenty years. 
Act III presents Rip’s homecoming to the vil- 
lage and the changes which have taken place 
there. His recognition by his daughter consti- 
tutes the dramatic climax. 

Following the preliminary discussion, the 
class may be divided into groups according to 
talents and interests. If desired, three groups 
may do the writing, each being responsible for 
one act, with a secretary in charge to gather 
suggestions, integrate them, and make the final 
draft of the script. The best students in writ- 
ten composition should hold the secretarial 
posts. For presenting the play, committees on 
costumes, finance, stage settings, and so on, and 
a stage manager will be necessary. 

The number of characters needed is an im- 
portant consideration. Act I calls for four— 
Rip Van Winkle, Dame Van Winkle, and their 
two children. An interior scene might show 
the children playing; Rip enters, and some dia- 
logue may ensue, bringing out their evident af- 
fection for their father. This may be followed 
by the appearance of Dame Van Winkle, scold- 
ing and upbraiding, driving out by her merciless 
tongue first the children, and then Rip, who 
whistles for his dog as he leaves the house, fol- 
lowed by the vituperations of his wife. 

In writing the dialogue for this act, the chil- 
dren must be warned not to use modern expres- 
sions, as they are tempted to do, particularly 
for the character of Dame Van Winkle. It is 
well to use the actual dialogue from the text 

(Continued on page 86) 
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The Story of Music 


A Lesson on the Music of Two Racial Groups 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT 


Supervisor, Fifth and Sixth Grades, University Elementary School, University of Missouri 


Gypsy Music 


THERE is an old French legend which says, 
“"Tis a Romany tale 
That up in the moon 
Each midnight a gypsy 
Is playing a tune.” 
Perhaps this story came about because in every 
country where the gypsy is known he is famous 
for his music. 

Gypsies are a strange, wandering people, who 
probably appeared in eastern Europe during the 
fourteenth century. They are natural musicians. 
Little gypsy boys, when they are very young, 
begin to play the violin by ear, and to accumu- 
late the great stock of music which belongs to 
their race. Few gypsies can read notes. A gyp- 
sy can hear a melody played, and then go back 
to his camp and reproduce it on his violin, or 
other available instrument. 

Although gypsies are proud of their music, 
they make no effort to acquire technical knowl- 
edge of the subject. It remains, with them, a 
natural art. They play almost entirely by im- 
provising, and their music is stirring and pas- 
sionate. 

The love of freedom and the dislike of con- 
vention, characteristic of the gypsy, are shown 
in his music, which follows no set rules. It is 
for this reason that the gypsy race has never 
produced a great composer. Musicians, how- 
ever, such as Bach, Beethoven, and Schubert 
have used gypsy themes and even whole melo- 
dies in their compositions. The “Hungarian 
Dances” by Brahms and the “Hungarian Rhap- 
sody” by Liszt are examples of the use of gypsy 
themes. 

We often hear it said that Hungarian music 
is gypsy music, but this is a misstatement. 
Hungarian music has been greatly influenced by 
gypsy music, because the gypsies who settled in 
Hungary played native Hungarian music to suit 
their own fancies, just as the American Negro 
often syncopates a tune so that it takes on the 
rhythm and feeling of the music of his race. 

When we think of the musical instruments of 
the gypsies, we think first of the violin. In this 
connection, the following legend is told: 

There was once a maiden who was in love, 
but her love was not returned. She appealed to 
an evil spirit for help. The spirit promised her 
help if she would give him her parents and her 
four brothers. She loved them dearly, but she 
loved her sweetheart better, so she promised to 
give them up. When she did so, the evil spirit 
made a box of her father, a bow of her mother, 
and four strings of her four brothers. He 
taught the maiden to play this new instrument, 
and with her music she won her lover. Then 
the spirit seized them both. The violin was left 
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in the forest, where the maiden had been play- 
ing. A gypsy passing by saw the violin, and 
began to play on it. He found that he could 
produce beautiful music on it, and that he could 
move his hearers either to tears or to laughter. 

Other instruments played by the gypsies are 
the cymbals and Panpipes. The oboe and bag- 
pipes are also known to the gypsies. 

Among the gypsies, a favorite musical per- 
formance is what is called “playing in the ear” 
of a listener. A player selects someone in the 
audience to whom he directs his music. He 
watches the face of this person to see whether 
the music is awakening the emotions he wishes 
to stimulate. He is usually successful in mak- 
ing the listener feel any emotion he wishes. 


QUESTIONS 
1. For what is the gypsy famous? 
2. Why have there been no great gypsy com- 
posers? 
3. What are some of the most common in- 
struments of the gypsies? 


ACTIVITIES 
1. Ask your teacher to play a composition 
which has been influenced by gypsy music. 
2. Find pictures of the instruments named 
in this story for your notebook. 
3. Locate on a map the countries where the 
gypsy race has made its home. 


American Indian Music 


MUSIC was an important part of the daily life 
of the American Indian. He used song to ac- 
complish definite results—to secure success in 
war or in the production of crops; to bring 
rain; or to call the animals needed for food. 

The Indian believed that a spirit dwelt not 
only in man, but in every living thing, and in 
nature. A man who wanted more than human 
power, therefore, could add to his own power 
by calling for that belonging to some other 
creature or object. 

Medicine men used songs as part of their at- 
tempt to heal the sick. There were two themes 
in these songs—a reference to the power of the 











doctor, and a statement of belief in the si 
; 
man’s recovery. 

There were many individual songs. The, 
may be divided into three main classes: sop. 
received in a dream, songs received by purchiy 
from their owners, and songs praising a may; 
generosity or success. In addition to these thre 
classes, there were also songs handed down iy 
families. Ownership of a song is still respected, 

Every Indian boy, at the age of about twely 
years, was expected to fast for several days and 
wait for the dream in which he would receiy 
his “vision song.” Then, when he wished tor. 
ceive “spirit help,” he sang this song. The dream 
was of great importance in the boy’s later life 
for in accordance with the dream, he becam 
either a medicine man, a warrior, or a hunter, 

Sometimes songs were purchased from tk 
one who received them in a dream; or an Indian 
might bestow his song, together with his nam 
on a namesake. The person selling his song did 
not lose his own use of it, but simply shared the 
power of the song, receiving a good compens:- 
tion. 

In “praise songs,” the name of a living man 
was often put in place of that of a hero of th 
past. When the singers began, the man whom 
they were praising often rose and danced alone. 
Usually he gave gifts to the singers, and some- 
times to the company, too. 

The American Indians used flutes, whistles, 
drums, and different kinds of rattles, whic 
they made from wood, hides, bones, gourds 
turtle shells, and other objects which they found 
about them. They decorated their instrument 
with fur, beads, cloth, shells, and feathers. 

Some of the most striking features of Indian 
music are its repetition and the downwatd 
movement of its melody. Songs usually begin 
on a high note, and gradually descend in pitch, 
often ending in almost a growl. Another fer 
ture of the music is its double rhythm. Th 
Indian sings his songs to a rhythm wholly u 
like the one which the drums are beating out. 


QUESTIONS 
1. Why did the Indian sing? 
2. Name the classes of individual songs. 
3. What was a “vision song”? 
4. What instruments did the Indians ust’ 
5. Name of Indias 
music. 


some characteristics 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Find pictures of Indian instruments 
Indian dances. 

2. Ask your teacher to play a record of a8 
Indian song or dance. Listen for the strom 
rhythm, and the downward movement 0 
music. 
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A Glint of Golden Sunshine 


By CHARLES E. BOYD 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


aprit—Tall, slender girl in green and laven- 
der. She wears a green garland in her hair. 

APRIL FOOL—Boy clad in blue and white jest- 
er’s costume. He wears a red cap and carries 
jester's bells. 

VIOLETS—Smaller girls in purple. They wear 
long, pale green veils over their heads and shoul- 
ders. 

SUN FAIRIES—Girls in short, full-skirted 
dresses, with gauzy frills on each shoulder. 

SEAMEN—The same number as there are Sun 
Fairies. They wear sailor suits. 

RAINBOW LADY—Tall girl in blue and rose, 
with a scarf of pale yellow; wears white sandals. 

MASTER WIND—Green huntsman’s costume. 
He carries a silver trumpet. 


Setting—An outdoor stage with a_back- 
ground of trees and shrubs. 


THe DIALOGUE 


(The Violets are in a kneeling position in the 
center of the stage. April enters.) 
sprit. (turning to Violets and speaking)— 

Awake! Awake! ‘Tis I, April! 

Come, lift your chalices and fill 

Them full of crystal, sunlit dew! 

The swerving swallows curve the blue, 

The growing buds unfold, and lo, 

The sun has melted all the snow. 

(April Fool creeps in behind April and rat- 
tles his bells. April turns and smiles at him.) 

Oh, April Fool, you merry lad, 

Come, help me make the dull earth glad! 

Turn Violet’s enchanted green 

To petals of a purple sheen; 

For now they drowse in slumber deep. 

Come, help me rouse them from their sleep! 
APRIL FOOL— 

Oh, I’m a jolly, generous chap! 

_ I'll let you have my jester’s cap. 

Here are my bells—ring, ting, ting, ting, 

To wake the Violets of spring. 
aprit (rings the bells softly and sings; tune, 

“Brabm’s Lullaby,” which may be secured 

from Lyon and Healy, Chicago.) 

Wake! Awake! Wake! Awake! 

Lift drooping heads up. 

The blue sky is a-brim 

With dawn, like a cup. 
The day spills its gold 

Over folds of green plain, 
And dapples the woods 

With fall of gold rain. 

(April rings the bells again, this time more 
vigorously. April Fool creeps up behind her 
and speaks playfully.) 
APRIL FooL-—April fool! 
APRIL (reprovingly)— 

Now, April Fool, you naughty lad, 

I’m sure you know ’tis quite too bad 

To make an April jest of me, 

When you can very plainly see 

How sad and grieved of heart am I 


April! April fool! 


Upon the brown hill slope, when they 

Should be awake to greet the May! 
APRIL FOOL— 

Hark; Oh, hark! 

What stirs the music-haunted trees? 

(April cups her ear and listens. April Fool 
skips gaily up and down.) 
No one at all, April! 

April fool, again! 
APRIL— 

Oh, you are fooled this time, good sir! 

I’m sure I hear the Trumpeter, 

The Wind, with rippled silver trills, 

A-trumpeting across the hills. 

(Enter Master Wind, who plays softly on a 
trumpet, then sings.) 


April fool, again! 
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The wind am | ! The wind am |! 


Git tr tre 


blow the birds a- cross the sky. 


(April Fool mimics the Trumpeter, cocks his 
head, and sings gaily.) 
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An Acpril Fool, an Avpril Fool, an A-pril Fool, am |? 


APRIL— 

O Trumpeter, a spell is cast 

Upon my buds. Oh, blow a blast 

To set them free, that they may be 

Awake to welcome May with me. 

(Master Wind sings the following, then re- 
peats the strain on the trumpet.) 


—_—— ; 


4: wake! And o-pen your eyes! 
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A-wake! A-wake! And face the blue sky ! 


MASTER WIND (shaking his head)— 

Tis strange, so strange | cannot seem 

To wake these buds from out their dream. 
APRIL— 

Hark! I hear a merry chatter, 

And an elfin pitter-patter! 

"Tis Raindrop Seamen sailing by 

In silver ships that sweep the sky. 

(Music is heard.) 

Hark! I hear their merry chatter, 

And their feet go pitter-patter. 

(Enter Raindrop Seamen, skipping to music. 
They encircle the Violets and sing the following 
words to the chorus of “Sailing,” found in “The 
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Hall and McCreary Company, Chicago.) 

Sailing, sailing over the skies of blue, 

In clouds of rain and mists of dew, 

We sing, “Awake! Awake!” 
Raindrops, raindrops, falling on hill and plain, 
To sleepy buds that wait for rain, 

We call, “Awake! Awake!” 

(Enter Rainbow Lady, following the Seamen,) 
APRIL— 

Oh, here’s the Rainbow Lady, too, 

In gossamer of-rose and blue. 

Oh, lovely lady, promise me, 

In solemn truth and verity, 

That you will rouse each Violet 

That, spite of spring, is sleeping yet. 
RAINBOW LADY (fo Seamen)— 

Come, Raindrop Seamen, arch a span, 

And we will do whate’er we can 

To make the Violets unfurl 

The shining leaves that twist and twirl 

Around each slender, bending stem. 

Come, come, and we will waken them. 

I'll call my Sun Fairies to march 

With you, and help you build the arch. 

(She calls.) 

Sun Fairies! Oho! Sun Fairies! 

(March music sounds. Sun Fairies enter, 
Each takes the hand of a Seaman. They march 
to back center stage and build the bridge to 
music, as follows: leaders face, join hands, raix 
arms; next couple pass under, join hands, raix 
arms, and so forth, until the last couple passes 
under and the bridge is completed. First couple 
drop arms and pass under bridge; others follow. 
All form in semicircle back of Violets.) 
RAINBOW LADY— 

My arch of promise now you sce! 

From winter’s thrall these buds shall be 


Unloosed! Arise! We set you free! 
(Violets slowly arise and throw back thei 
veils.) 
VIOLET— 


We heard your lilting call, April, 

And, Trumpeter, we heard you trill. 

We waited rainbow promises 

All bent with rain and sun kisses. 
APRIL FOOL (fugging April’s arm)— 

Oh, come! We must not stay! 

I’m sure I hear the voice of May! 

(Music is heard. April Fool appears in stil 
more haste to leave.) , 

Come! Come! We must away! 
apriL. (fo Violets)— 

I give my blessing, tender, true, 

My love unto the children, too. 

Each year I wake the grasses wild, 

And call the buds for every child. 

My blessing on your eyes of blue! 

I would that I might share with you 

The joy of this first day of May. 

But Old Time calls—I must away! 

(While the trumpet sounds, April, Apri 
Fool, and the Seamen pass off stage at left; other 
players leave stage at right.) 
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On the Farm in Early Spring ~ 











































THIS boy is proud of his 
snowy geese. He has helped to 
care for them ever since they 
were hatched. aeverone view ¢ 
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HE spring of the year is a very 
interesting season on a farm, 
How busy everyone is! The men 
are out in the fields with thei 
horses, plowing the ground. The 
women are churning and caring for 
the chickens. Children take pleas. 
ure in helping to feed the chicks 
and the young calves and lambs. 
Many girls and boys who live in 
the country have gardens of their 
own. In some sections of the 


IN THE spring, the cows 
have fresh grass to eat. Then 
their milk is rich and creamy. 
How good it tastes! The 
butter which is made from it 
tastes good, too. — ewine carcows 


BELOW is a calf, which is only a few 
weeks old. It is being fed by the 
farmer, who holds a pail of milk for it 
to drink. KEVSTONE view ¢ 
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Days of Outdoor Work and Fun 


United States, April is not too early 
to plant seeds. What fun it is to 
prepare the ground, and to watch 
the seeds sprout and grow! 

On these two pages are shown 
pictures of familiar scenes on a 
farm. Read Florence E. Matthews’ 
story about farm life. In one of 
Blanche Jennings Thompson’s sto- 
ries, read about the poultry and 
cattle raised in Denmark, and the 
dairying done there. 


HERE we see a farmer with 
his team. On this early 
spring day, he is preparing a 
field for planting. Notice 
the freshly turned ground at 
the left. EWING GALLOWAY 








THESE colts are now stand- 
ing still, but they will soon 
gallop off to a far corner of 
THE little girl in the picture below is Gee Renal, ccsintenssnere comms 
feeding the chickens. In the bucket is 
grain, which she tosses to them. They 
pick up every bit. P.@ A. PHOTO 
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Plate I\ 


Famous Paintings of a Master Artist 





HEN he was only a little Reynolds’ life was a very busy 
boy, Joshua Reynolds one. He painted more than two 
loved to draw and paint. When thousand pictures altogether," 
he grew older, he studied paint- and was honored by his native 
ing in England and in Italy. town, his fellow artists, and his ™ 
Upon his return from Italy, he king. Of all artists he is known | 
opened a studio in London. as the one who painted children 
Here some of the most famous best. ‘Penelope Boothby,” out! 
people of his day came to have cover picture, was painted by | 
their portraits painted. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


ma ote 
booker 
bank in the shade of a large * 
tree. When Reynolds painted 
portraits of children he often 
chose an outdoor setting. 


OQuRTE 


THE portrait at the right is 
that of Georgiana Elliott. The 
lictle girl is daintily dressed and 
wears a cap with a rose-colored 
bow. She is sitting on a grassy 



































THIS child is little Miss Bowles. She is shown HOW tenderly the artist has painted the infant) 
Samuel kneeling in prayer. The face of the child 


is turned in an earnest, upward gaze, and the deli- 7 
cate features are beautifully drawn. Notice the 
light streaming through the clouds. casusronrs e#0s. 


looking up at us with a winning half smile, and 
holding Sir Joshua’s dog tight in her dimpled arms. 
The picture is considered to be one of Reynolds” 
loveliest child portraits. eae dake. 4 
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booker T. Washington (1859-1915) 
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Fo a brief biography of each of the eight people 

whose portraits you see here, turn to the page 
entitled “Famous Men and Women of April,” 
contributed to this issue by Rebecca Deming Moore. 














Plat V 


An April Portrait Gallery 














WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


Wilbur Wright (1867-1912) 














KEYSTONE View Co. 


Alice Cary (1820-1871) 
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Ulysses S. Grant (1822-1885) 
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John Burroughs (1837-1921) 
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Hans Christian Andersen (1805-1875) 
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Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) 
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Samuel F. B. Morse (1791-1872) 








Plate V/ 
































MOUNT HOOD, ice-clad extinct volcano of the Cascade 
Range, is the pride of Oregon. In the foreground of the 
picture is a bridge over the Columbia River, connecting 
Oregon and Washington. 


PUBLIGHERS FPHOTO 6ERVICE 




















CHARACTERISTIC of the semi-tropical Califor- 
nia coast, from Los Angeles southward to San Diego 
near the Mexican Border, is this delightful glimpse of 
Pacific surf and picturesque shore line. 
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O REGION casts a more po- 

tent spell on Americans in 
general than “the Coast”—by 
which they always mean the Pacific 
Coast. One pictures the rocks 
from San Diego to Puget Sound 
peopled with Lorelei maidens, for- 
ever drawing fascinated “Eastern- 
ers” (that is, all the rest of the 
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World to See’ 4A 


United States) on, fortunately not 
to destruction but to such pleasures 
as they had only dreamed of. 

The attractiveness of a trip to 
the Coast lies not simply in what 
awaits one there but in the varied 
possibilities of enjoyment on the 
way. Many route combinations 
are offered at slightly added cost, 














THERE are other sequoias in Cali- 
fornia besides those in Mariposa 
Grove, Yosemite National Park, but 
nowhere are they found as neighbors 
to so many other natural attractions. 


POSSESSING great advantages of location and per- 
vaded by a progressive spirit, Seattle stretches out 
the friendly hand of commerce to all the points of 
the compass. CURTON HOLMES FROM EWING GAL wa 


UP HILL and down dale run the streets 






nect with steamships owned and operated by them 
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Juneau, capital of Alaska, most important city te 

the Territory, and transportation center of Sol 

, Bac 

Alaska. Steamships from Seattle and Vancow oe 
call there enroute to Skagway. 

. . h THE 

NEAR Vancouver is Capilano Canyon, wit ® 4 

forested banks. Here, at the metropolis of weg] 9 4 

Canada, the Dominion’s two great rail systems i 4 
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They give one an opportunity to 
see a very appreciable part of this 
country of ours—not to overlook 
the Canadian Rockies and the Mex- 
ican Border—within a few weeks 
if a trip is necessarily brief. But 
to linger along the Pacific—or to 
go on to Alaska or Hawaii, to the 
Orient or perhaps even around the 
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Along the Pacific Coast 


world—would be . . . well, com- 
mon speech has no word for it! 

If one is “crazy about boats” he 
(or she) should certainly plan to 
make either the westbound or the 
eastbound trip via the Panama 
Canal—a voyage that acquaints 
the traveler with Caribbean and 
other Latin-American countries. 
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SUCH a picture as this shows that Portland, 
Oregon, has good reason for styling herself ““The 
Rose City.” Coast visitors are drawn to Portland 
5a civic-spirited commercial center and as a gate- 
way to realms of beauty. EWING GALLOWAY 


THE ride along the Columbia River, with its 


stretches of calm water, its cascades and rapids, is 
one that a traveler in the Northwest will wish to 
include—either by rail or as a motor trip. 


OFTEN skirting the shore, the new 
Redwood Highway will eventually 
link all the famous redwood groves 
between San Francisco and the 
Oregon line. EWING GALLOWAY 

















MORE than 14,000 feet high, Mount Shasta (the Indians’ 
“Tepee of the Great Spirit”) stands out alone in a broad 
area and is visible for hours from a San Francisco-Portland 
train on the “Shasta Route.” ori wiwoow snow wine caccowas 























CHINATOWN! What a fascinating part of San NOT only in Flanders Fields but in Southern Cal- 
Francisco it is for one unused to Oriental ways! ifornia, “the poppies blow”—though these golden 
Here is a compact Chinese city within the Greater flowers are not true poppies. The Spaniards named 


City of the Golden Gate. PUBLISHERS PH 


© senv them “cups of gold.” PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 
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“Tis a World to See’— Along the Pacific Coast 


OFF the coast near Los Angeles is 
Catalina Island, which has been called 
“California’s Magic Isle.” It is one of 
the most visited places along that beau- 
tiful and romantic stretch of shore 
known as “The American Riviera.” 
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The trip our from the mainland ove 
an aquamarine sea where “the flyi 
fishes play,” the submarine garden, 
seals, tropical vegetation, beautify 
homes, magnificent Casino, and dim 
white yachts all delight the visitor, 








VERY little “fisherman’s luck” 
about this, but a real business— 
seining salmon in the Columbia 
River. The chief species caught 
is the red salmon, which average 
25 pounds in weight. «» 


IF YOU think of Alaska as a vas 
realm of ice and snow, you may k 
unable to believe that such flowers 
as these grow in Skagway. Well, 
if you won't take our word for it, 
why not go and see for yourself? 


















































THE fir, cedar, and spruce forests of Washington ONE can picture a March of the Skyscrapers in FROM a high vantage point, one has this breath- 
(such as Mount Baker National Forest) offer the San Francisco, pushing lower structures out of the taking view of Yosemite National Park—accessibl 
vacationist aisles of verdure through Nature’s own way, but never can they encroach on such civic from the San Francisco Bay Region, or enroute north 
lofty cathedral. oasamcc cues @ases as Union Square. uerisuers exoro seavice from Los Angeles. WING GaLLOwA 
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het MAN NEEDS RAIN TO GROW HiS CROPS “- 


A Tree-Planting Memorial 


N ARMY many times larger than 
he ever commanded in life has 
been mobilized by the spirit of 
George Washington from the youth 

and adults of the land. Called into being by 
the Bicentennial Commission and the American 
Tree Association as an important part of the 
1932 observance of the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washington, this 
amy is planting trees. Each tree is a living 
monument to Washington, and will be dedicat- 
ed to his memory on February 22 of next year. 
It is expected that before the great army dis- 
bands, ten million such memorials will have 
been planted. 

The George Washington tree-planting idea 
has been acclaimed as one of the most significant 
phases of the coming bicentennial celebration. 
Fully supported by the press, the American Tree 
Association is reaching every corner of America, 
seeking unqualified co-operation in its plans. 
Individuals, clubs, patriotic organizations, and 
schools are joining in this unique tribute to 
Washington. 

It is agreed that no more significant memo- 
fial than trees could be erected. Combining 
beauty with utility, symbolic of growth and 
Power and gaining additional meaning from the 
Planting by individual citizens, trees typify the 
national hero as no stone monolith could do. 
Their roots go deep into the soil, just as 

Washington’s principles penetrate the national 

art. Their firmness and solidity, combined 
with their steady growth, are indicative of the 
Progressive yet sound Washingtonian principles 

government. 

It is as an educational idea, however, that the 

Washington memorial tree-planting program 
Must gain the support of educators everywhere. 

Participation in national events forms 

only method of giving them reality in a 
ild’s mind. When he places in the ground 
With his own hands a tree which is dedicated 
to Washington, the first president will become 
@ real individual rather than a long-ago hero, 
and his precepts will acquire a new meaning. 


By PAUL F. HANNAH 


Assistant Editor, Nature Magazine 


Then, too, the thought of doing an act in com- 
mon with thousands of children and adults all 
over the country will engender a national pride. 
Largely on the basis of this reasoning alone nu- 
merous educators have indorsed the Washington 
memorial tree-planting program as one of the 
most important national movements of the pres- 
ent day. 

The primary idea of the project, however, is 
to drive home to citizens of all ages the necessity 
of forest conservation, particularly by reinvok- 
ing the conservation ideals of Washington and 
fixing in mind his principle of a self-reliant na- 
tion. A nation which uses timber more than 
four times faster than it grows it, which has one 
hundred million denuded, profitless acres and a 
constantly dwindling timber reserve, needs to 
hesitate in its plunge toward timber bankruptcy 
to consider the basic ideas that have fostered its 
growth. 

John J. Tigert, former commissioner of edu- 
cation, once wrote: “There is no more important 
lesson for the American people to learn than 
the need of growing and conserving forests and 
trees. Our future development as a nation will 
largely hinge upon the success with which we 
can spread this gospel.” Charles Lathrop Pack, 
president of the American Tree Association, has 
said, “If the nation will save the trees, the trees 
will save the nation.” 





SHADE TREES ALONG a HIGHWAY 


No one can plant trees without learning 
something of forestry principles; no one can 
grow up in an atmosphere of tree-planting 
without realizing its national importance. The 
bicentennial campaign gives every teacher or 
principal a lever whereby he may pry young 
America from an apathetic attitude toward for- 
estry into wide-eyed understanding of the im- 
perative need for forests. 

There are scores of ways in which school chil- 
dren may participate practically in the bicen- 
tennial tree-planting program. The most useful 
plan is the creation of school and town forests. 
Such forests are sources of civic pride, they im- 
prove a community's appearance, and become 
powerful wage-earners. 

Nearly every community has a worthless, 
desolate tract ideal for a forest, which might be 
donated by the owner, or sold for a nominal 
sum. The state in most cases will furnish trees 
at cost or free. The limitless planting power of 
hundreds of school children, ready at the call of 
educational leaders, is needed to create a lasting 
benefit at insignificant cost. What city would 
not be better for a George Washington Me- 
morial Forest, a yearly income-producer and a 
permanent example of good husbandry? 

Many a schoolhouse owes its being to the fact 
that a community forest paid for it. The town 
of Fryeburg, Maine, which in 1928 needed 
$7,500 for one of its school buildings, and found 
the funds on its own forest of white pine, rep- 
resents but one of an increasing number of 
progressive municipalities. In Massachusetts 
eighty-six towns have established forests that 
return a revenue of from three to six dollars an 
acre for each of the 19,000 acres planted; and 
most of the money is spent in education. 

The bicentennial program inspired the city of 
Grand Rapids to plant last December six thou- 
sand trees on a fifty-acre school forest, which 
shall serve as a demonstration area and schoo! 
laboratory. More than sixty thousand trees will 
be planted, and each child will learn from this 
tract the value of forestry. The example of the 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Teaching Children to Eat Vegetables 


By LYDIA J. ROBERTS 


Professor and Chairman, Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 


HILDREN- who have 
been brought up by the 
newer methods of in- 
fant and child feeding 

do not need to be taught to like 

vegetables when they 

school age. They eat them as a 


are of 


matter of course, just as they eat 
the other foods to which they 
have become accustomed by long 
and constant usage. There are, 
however, many children in our 
schools who 
reared, and who have, therefore, 
many food prejudices. The school 


have not been so 


can render these children a great 
service by teaching them to over- 
come such prejudices and to like 
and eat all the common vegeta- 
bles available in the community 





in which they live. 

In attempting this task it 
should be remembered that learning to like 
vegetables is more difficult than learning to 
drink milk or to eat fruits. Milk is a bland 
food; the dislike for it is likely to be a notion 
rather than a real antipathy, and a change in at- 
titude toward it is usually all that is needed to 
develop a real liking for it. Fruits are usually 
liked by children, their failure to eat them being 
due to neglect rather than to dislike; and the 
habit of eating them regularly is fairly easily es- 
tablished by focusing attention upon them as 
Vegetables, 
however, have very distinctive flavors, each one 
quite different from the other, and the number 
of flavors may be further increased by different 
modes of cooking. Learning to like vegetables, 
therefore, may mean learning to like from fif- 
teen to thirty new flavors, as well as a number 
of different textures. This fact should be kept 
in mind by teachers and parents, and the same 
patience and tolerance shown as in other new 
fields of learning. 

Fortunately, however, each vegetable does not 
need to be considered as an entirely separate 
problem; for, as in the case of milk and other 
foods, the first and most important step in 
changing a dislike to a like is to develop a real 
desire to like the food in question. If this atti- 
tude can be developed toward vegetables in 
general, the problem is already half solved, and 
learning to like the individual vegetables will be 
a fairly simple task. Children will take pride 
in their vegetable “vocabularies” and in a short 
time will be liking all common vegetables well 
enough to eat them when served. 


suggested in a previous article. 


THE PLACE OF VEGETABLES IN THE DIET 


In the intermediate grades this change in atti- 
tude is best effected by a lesson or project in 
which the value of vegetables is strikingly pre- 
sented. This means that the teacher must know 
the facts about vegetables, though she will not 





AN Arrractive Dispray or VEGETABLES 








Steps in Teaching Children 
to Eat Vegetables 


I. Let the children identify vegetables. 
1. Have the children name each of the 
vegetables in a display. 
2. Let each child tell which vegetables 
he likes and which ones he dislikes. 
3. Call attention to the fact that some 
of the vegetables disliked are green. 

Il. Teach that iron is necessary in making 

good red blood. 
1. Show the children a weak iron-oxide 
solution and a strong one. Call attention 
to the fact that they look like blood, and 
explain that the iron in blood gives it the 
red color. 

Ill. Teach that vegetables contain iron. 
1. We must eat foods rich in iron to have 
good red blood. 
2. Some vegetables contain more iron than 
others; those richest in iron are green. 

IV. Suggest the amount of vegetables to be 

eaten. 
1. Scientists say that the child should 
eat at least one serving of vegetables 
(half a cup) daily besides potatoes. 

V. Suggested class activities. 


1. Plan “A” lunches including green 
vegetables. 

2. Keep a record of vegetables eaten 
daily. If children do not eat vegetables 


regularly at home, check the noon lunches 
at school and urge the selection of vege- 
tables there. 

3. Make a vegetable market or cafeteria 
from vegetable pictures or clay models. 
4. Plan a shopping tour to a vegetable 
market. Have the children name the va- 
rious vegetables displayed. 

§. To popularize vegetable-eating, ask 
the children to select at the market a 
vegetable to cook at school. They may 
prepare, cook, and serve the vegetable. 
It should supplement the lunch. 




















attempt to teach more than ; 
small portion of her knowledy 
to the children. The importan: 
facts to be taught are as follows: 

Vegetables are similar 
though not identical with, fruit; 
in the contribution they make t 
the diet. They supply miner 
salts, including iron, and are aly 
good sources of some of the y- 
tamins. All vegetables furnis) 
vitamin G and in their raw stat 
vitamin C. Green vegetables— 
leaves, shoots, pods—also contain 
vitamin A. Like fruits, they ar 
also valuable for their laxative 


on vegetables, other than pots. 
toes, for energy (calories) though 
the fleshy roots and tubers suppl 
appreciable amounts. However, 
since most cooked vegetables ar 
served with butter or cream sauces, and ray 
ones with oil or other dressing, vegetables uw- 
ally furnish considerable energy value to th 
diet. 

To a certain extent fruits and vegetables ar 
interchangeable and can be thus used if the sup- 
ply of either is limited; yet it is a good habit w 
learn to like a wide variety of both and to in- 
clude some of each in the day’s diet if they ar 
available. A dogmatic rule which will insur 
reasonable safety is to use daily at least two 
servings each of fruit and of vegetables, in add- 
tion to potatoes, and to have two of these serv- 
ings raw or in such form as to provide enough 
of the antiscorbutic vitamin C. 


WHat To TEACH THE CHILDREN 


It is obvious that the teacher will not as a ruk 
attempt to teach all these values of vegetables 
the children. It is usually wiser, as has already 
been pointed out, to select for emphasis one o 
two conspicuous contributions made by a foo 
to the diet rather than to confuse the childres 
by having it appear that all foods do every: 
thing. Thus in the case of milk, its value a: 
growth food and as the only rich source of c! 
cium for bone and tooth development are chow 
for emphasis; while for fruits their antiscorbutt 
and perhaps their laxative properties are stres#t 
For vegetables the writer has chosen the itt 
content as a major’point of attack. This choit 
is made because vegetables are depended on * 
one good source of iron and because the if 
value can be very effectively and graphical! 
taught. A lesson which has been repeated! 
successful may be briefly described. 


A LEssON ON VEGETABLES 


The class assemble to find an attractive at 
of all the common vegetables arranged 0! 
table, each one well washed and looking * 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Food Models for Children’s Use 


By LYDIA J. ROBERTS 


Professor and Chairman, Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 


The food models on this page can be traced, hectographed, or mimeographed for children to mount and color. Then they may 
be used with other food models to illustrate the use of vegetables. 













BUTTER 
50 Cal. 


PEAS 50 Cal. 


TOMATO 25 Cal. 
LETTUCE 5 Cal. 


CABBAGE 
25 Cal. 


BUTTER 
50 Cal. 











FROM CARDBOARD FOOD MODELS,”* BY LYDIA J. ROBERTS 
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Picture Study —“Penelope Boothby” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 





April 193) 
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STORY OF THE PICTURE 


N LOOKING at this portrait, we feel that the 
artist realized the quaintness in the appearance 
of his subject, little Miss Penelope Boothby. At 

the same time, he recognized her natural liveliness of 
manner. Both of these qualities are very clearly re- 
vealed to us in her pose and expression. She is sitting 


quietly, with her arms folded in her lap, perhaps just 


as she has seen her grandmother do. She has a demure. 


air, but she looks toward us with a roguish expression, 
and we feel sure that she enjoys pretending to be 
grown up, and having her portrait painted in this 
dignified pose. 


Little Miss Boothby is dressed in the costume which 
well-born English girls of the eighteenth century 
wore. It was a costume which differed very little 


from that of their mothers. The dress, which is 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGIN AL: 


made with a crossed surplice, is of soft, white mate- 
rial, with a rose-colored sash tied around the waist. 
The cap has finely pleated ruffles, which fall over her 
softly curling hair, and is trimmed with a bow of 
ribbon of the same shade as the sash. 


Notice what cool shades Reynolds has used—the 
white of the dress, the touches of black, and the dark 
green in the background. See also the delicate colors 
in the folds of the dress, and note what a contrast 
they make with the ribbons of the sash and hat bow. 
The rose color of these ribbons is the only bright 
shade in the picture, with the exception of two 
touches of color in the background at the right, 
caused by the setting sun. The success of this por- 
trait is achieved without the aid of any action. Its 


perfect simplicity appeals to us. 


PRIVATE COLLECTION, ENGLAND 




















HE artist Sir Joshua Reynolds can be 
considered the founder of the English 
school of painting. After long years 
of dependence on the talents of 

Dutch, Flemish, and German painters, the Eng- 
lish of the early eighteenth century found an 
English-born, English-trained artist to paint 
their ladies, their wits, and their scholars. Even 
though Hogarth preceded him, Reynolds was 
the first of that long series of brilliant portrait- 
painters who were leaders in a field of art that 
is pre-eminently English. With Reynolds, 
portrait-painting came into its and 
through the medium of his brush, one can meet 
again all the outstanding personages of his time. 
On July 16, 1723, at Plympton in pictur- 
esque Devonshire, Reynolds was born. His fa- 
ther, a rector, and master of the Plympton 
Grammar School, supervised his son’s schooling, 
and saw to it that the boy was given a thorough 
grounding in the classics. The father intended 
his son to become an apothecary—a plan with 
which young Joshua’s desires were not at all 
compatible, for his ambition was centered along 
an artistic pathway. He showed his remarkable 
talent early in his life, sketching, whenever he 
could, corners and bypaths of his beloved coun- 
tryside, and copying all the prints and engrav- 
ings that found their way into his hands. By 


own, 


the time he was eight years old, he had com- 
pletely mastered the Jesuits’ Rules of Perspective 
and Richardson’s Theory of Painting. 








QUESTIONS 


Would you like to know this little 
girl? What kind of person does she 
seem to be? Name some adjectives 
which you think describe her. How 
has the artist expressed her demureness? 
How her liveliness? 

What does she wear that is different 
from the dress of children of to-day? 
What children in early American his- 
tory dressed like Penelope? 

Name the different surfaces and ma- 
terials that Reynolds suggests. What 
colors do you like best in the picture? 
Would you like it better or not so well 
if the green background had not been 
broken by the bit of yellow and purple? 
What at the left balances this? 




















The Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate IV, eek 
other famous paintings by Reynolds. 


In 1741, Reynolds’ father finally agreed toal- 
low his son to follow the career he wished, and 
sent him to London to enter the studio of a 
portrait-painter, Hudson. Reynolds developed 
with such remarkable strides that Hudson be 
came jealous. The young student did not finish 
the four-year training course he had arranged 
for, but returned to Devonshire in 1743, and 
set up a studio of his own in Plymouth, wher 
commissions for portraits came to him in sut- 
prising numbers. 

Among his many Plymouth friends and pr 
trons was Commodore Keppel, who, when he 
was appointed head of the Mediterranean Navi 
Station, invited Reynolds to accompany him. 
The young artist eagerly accepted, and in 178 
sailed from England for the Italian sojourn thi 
was to play such an important part in the 
velopment of his painting. 

From Rome, where he made his headquartes 
for the next two years, he wrote to a friend, 
am now at the height of my wishes, in 
midst of the greatest works of art that the 
world has produced.” Most of his time ® 
taken up with a minute study of the works of 
Raphael and Michelangelo. He also vi 
Parma, Florence, and Venice, where he s 
the paintings of Correggio and Titian. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Miniature Reproductions—“Penelope Boothby” 


FULL-COLOR MINIATURES °f “Penelope Boothby,” size 34 x 41% inches, will be supplied at 20 cents 
per dozen, PREPAID; in lots of fifty or more dozen, at 12 cents 
per dozen, NOT PREPAID. A list of more than eighty subjects of which Full-Color Miniatures can be supplied will 
be sent promptly upon request. Address all orders and requests to F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 





FROM A THISTLE PRINT, COPYRIGHT DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Los Angeles —N. E. A. Convention City 


HE convention visitor in Los Angeles 
desiring to gain in a short time a com- 
prehensive idea of the city would do 
well to visit the tower of the City 

Hall, at First and Spring streets, from which 
vantage point he can scan the city and its en- 
virons in all directions. 

The City Hall, the major structure of the 
new civic center, is surrounded by the Federal 
Building, Hall of Justice, Court House, Hall of 
Records, and the new State Building, which is 
This civic center, 
exemplifying the splendor of the modern era, is 
in strange contrast to the old Plaza, two blocks 
to the northeast, where the city had its humble 
In that year, a small band 
of colonists from Mexico, with the approval of 
the king of Spain, formally founded El Pueblo 
de Nuestra Senora la Reina de los Angeles (The 
City of Our Lady, the Queen of the Angels). 

From this beginning, Los Angeles has passed 
through the period of the missions, the stormy 
frontier era, and boom times, until it has be- 
come, in its sesquicentennial year, the metropo- 
lis of the Southwest, modern to a high degree. 
In the vicinity of the Plaza, however, we still 
find lingering the spirit of bygone days. There 


in the process of erection. 


beginning in 1781. 





EWING GALLOWAY 
THe HuNTINGTON LIBRARY AND Ark! 


GALLERY, 
Boy Hanes 


NEAR PasaDeENA, WHERE “THE Bur 
stand the Church of the Angels; the old Pico 
House, home of the last Mexican governor of 
California; and the Avila House, the oldest 
dwelling in Los Angeles. 

Looking north from the City Hall tower, one 
sees Elysian Park. Beyond, lies the flourishing 
city of Glendale, whose site a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago was a sandy waste. 

In the northeast section of the city, points of 
interest are the Southwest Museum, containing 
many relics of the Indians of the Southwest; 
Sycamore Grove; and Lincoln Park, with its 
large zoo and near-by alligator farm. 

The largest community to the northeast of Los 
Angeles is Pasadena, noted as a city of beautiful 
homes and gardens. Here, the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, the famous Orange Grove 
Avenue, the Colorado Street Bridge spanning 
the picturesque Arroyo Seco, and the Rose Bow! 


By WARREN C. CONRAD 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, California 





PUBLISHERS’ PHOTO SERVICE 
Los ANGELEs Crry Hai 


should be seen by the visitor. In San Marino, 
which is adjacent to Pasadena, is found the 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery. Above 
Pasadena, Mount Lowe and Mount Wilson, on 
each of which are noted observatories, thrill the 
lover of mountain scenery. 

At the base of the mountains, along the Foot- 
hill Boulevard, is an interesting line of cities 
lying in the orange kingdom. South of this 
foothill district is the San Gabriel Valley, in 
which one of the most interesting points is the 
San Gabriel Mission, begun in 1776. In the 
beautiful playhouse adjoining the Mission is 
given each year the Mission Play, depicting the 
early days of California. 

The southeast quarter of Los Angeles, with 
the surrounding country, is an almost unbroken 
plain leading down to the Pacific. 
industrial sections are found in this quarter. 

Looking south from the City Hall tower, fol- 
lowing the city’s “Shoestring Strip,” we see, 
twenty miles distant, the Los Angeles and Long 
Beach harbor at San Pedro, Wilmington, and 
Long Beach. This harbor, through which passes 


Numerous 


Views of the Pacific Coast are shown in the | 
Rotogravure Picture Section, Plates VI-—VIII. 





KEYSTONE VIEW CO 


Crescent BEACH, NEAR SANTA MoNIcA 





a vast amount of commerce, is man-made, rep. 
resenting the work of many years. Here miy 
be seen ships that ply every ocean. 

San Pedro, though lying some distance from 
Los Angeles, is a part of the city proper, | 
has many interests for the visitor. From Poin; 
Fermin at San Pedro one has an unobstruete/ 
view of the Pacific, and on clear days one cap 
see Catalina Island, twenty-two miles away, 
Luxurious steamships make frequent daily trip 
to the island, to whose shores thousands are 
drawn by the ocean voyage, the ride in the 
glass-bottomed boats, the sight of the sea gar. 
dens, the flying fish, and the delights of bath. 
ing and boating. 

A few blocks southwest of the City Hall js 
the shopping center. At Fifth and Olive streets 


- is Pershing Square, a resting place in the hear 


of the city; a block east is the beautiful publi 
library. In the Chamber of Commerce Build. 
ing at Hill and Twelfth streets will be found 
the offices of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Board of Education, where convention vis- 
itors may obtain information. 

To the southwest, on the beach, fourteen 
miles from the City Hall, are Venice, Ocean 
Park, and Santa Monica. Thousands are drawn 





EWING GALLOWAY 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CAMPUS, 


wHERE Some N. E. A. Meetincs Witt Be HELD 


to these communities, and also to the beaches 
farther south and north, to play in the surf and 
sand. 

West from the City Hall are the Westlake 
Park and Wilshire districts, through whic 
winds Wilshire Boulevard, one of the busiest 
and most pretentious boulevards of the city. It 
leads past the famous La Brea tar pits, from 
which have been taken fossil remains of thov 
sands of prehistoric animals, and passes throug! 
fashionable Beverly Hills to Westwood, where? 
great new center built around the University 
California at Los Angeles is being developed, 3% 
then, on to the Santa Monica Palisades, and the 
sea. 

Two centers of interest in the northwest % 
tion of the city, clearly visible from the GC! 
Hall tower, are Hollywood, the motion-pict* 

(Continued on page 83) 
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tice of this trip-why not take it: 


The University of Hawaii offers 


many summer school courses. July 
Ito August 11, Its**campus’”’ offers 
all the thrills of Hawaii. A sum- 
mer that will bring you full cred- 


Its in the joy of living. 


vvw 
Yyvvvwwwyw vvwwvvv. OW 8 SS 8 SS FF OS FF EFF 


A Fa TO URBA IST 





Hawaii is a phantasy that is real. 
Where you will find Barking Sands, 
moon rainbows, fish that fly, flow- 
ers that bloom in the night, Spout 

ing Horn, volcanoes, tropic snow. 


Where age is youth and lifealaugh. 


OW often have you closed your 

eyes to some luxury with the 
thought, I can’t afford that beautiful thing? 
Didn't you say to yourself, it's so beau- 
tiful it must be expensive. And then 
you bought some commonplace thing 
only to learn later that you could have 
had your luxury for the same price. 
Don’t let that happen to your vaca- 
tion this summer. Start shopping 
right now. Price a trip to Hawaii... 
and all the others “‘just as good”’. 
There are all styles in Hawaii trips 
but none is lacking in those things 
that make a great vacation . . . one 
that will live with you always. 


H A W 


When you visit California this year, 


step over to Hawaii 


The cost! Base your cost estimate on 
this face. All-inclusive, all-expense 
tours from the Pacific Coast can be 
enjoyed for as little as $350 —some 
even less than $300 with good ac- 
commodations afloat and ashore. Get 
all the details about the hotels... 
beach cottages. Get a close-up of the 
fine liners that serve these magic isles. 
There’s a lot of fun in just finding out 
things about Hawaii. There's a charm 
that’s everlasting ina trip to Hawaii. 
For all the sparkling details write: 


BU REA U 


(OF HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. 6. A.) 


225-A BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO or 1151-A 80. BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 


MATSON Line from SAN FRANCISCO 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
140So0. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
271 Pine Street, Portland, Ore. 


215 Market Street San Francisco 
730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
814 Second Avenue, Seattle 


LASSCO Line from LOS ANGELES 
730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 140So0. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
685 Market Street, San Francisco $35 Fifth Avenue, New York 
213 East Broadway, San Diego 412 Thomas Building, Dallas 
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Correlating Music with Other School Subjects 


ITH our present system of hav- 
ing special teachers and super- 
visors of music, that subject is 
in danger of losing its relation- 

ship to the other subjects that make up the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school. Most music 
teachers and supervisors are hesitant about ask- 
ing the room teacher to co-operate with them in 
working out a definite plan whereby music is 
correlated with the other studies; yet in nearly 
every case, the room teacher is glad to work 
with the special teacher on such a program. This 
correlation of music with the other activities not 
only saves time, but also enlivens the school pro- 
gram and unifies it, so as to make possible the 
carrying out of projects and units of work. 

Art was one of the first subjects that present- 
ed possibilities of correlation with music. In ad- 
dition to studying pictures and music together, 
the resourceful teacher will find many other 
ways of combining the two studies. Any child 
will be delighted to illustrate his own songs; and 
one who is familiar with a song in which the 
colors of the rainbow are mentioned will have 
no difficulty in learning to name and recognize 
the primary and secondary colors. 





NEW system of group instruction in 
music has been carried on success- 
fully for more than two years in the 

schools of Outagamie County, Wis- 
consin. The plan, which has met with a hearty 
response, is a simple one. A summary of its 
working features is offered here. 

Music instruction in the schools had been de- 
layed for a long time because of the expense and 
of the seeming difficulty of administration. The 
communities felt that they could not afford to 
employ supervisors for individ- 
ual schools. To meet this situa- 
tion, the following plan was 
developed. It was necessary that 
the work be supervised by a 
graduate teacher of school mu- 
sic. Assuming that several dis- 
tricts would have to unite, a 
budget was prepared as follows: 


Salary $1,375 
Travel expenses 500 
Instruction supplies 100 
Incidentals 25 
Total for the year $2,000 


It was estimated that a super- 
visor could take charge of music 
instruction in twenty-five one- 


By IRENE JENKINSON 


Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Paonia, Colorado 


The carefully graded material used in the 
study of music to-day makes feasible the com- 
bination of music and reading. A child may 
derive as much benefit from reading the words 
of a song as from studying a poem in his reader. 
Then, too, informative articles of a musical na- 
ture can be used both in silent and oral reading. 

Language does not provide many opportu- 
nities for correlation with music. Children’s 
musical experiences, however, are a welcome va- 
riation for the subject matter of their themes. 

Spelling offers a limited field for correlation 
with music. In the upper grades, the spelling 
of musical terms is a possibility; in the lower 
grades, note-spelling introduces many common 
words, but this exercise is restricted to the use of 
the first seven letters of the alphabet. By note- 
spelling is meant either the writing out on the 
staff of such words as bed, cage, cabbage, and so 
on, using the notes corresponding to the letters, 
or the reading of notes that have been previous- 
ly written on the staff in such a way as to spell 
words, 

Music may easily be related to the study of 
history and geography. Race history and na- 
tional characteristics are brought out in a coun- 


Music Instruction for the Smaller School 


By A. G MEATING 


Superintendent of Schools, Outagamie County, Wisconsin 





room schools. This would mean that each school 
would have to contribute but eighty dollars a 
year for professional music instruction. 

A mimeographed outline of the plan was pre- 
sented to each member of the school board, and 
at a meeting of the board, a demonstration of 
the proposed method was given. About thirty 
pupils from the first to the eighth grade were 
selected, to represent a typical rural school. They 
had not had any previous musical instruction. 
In the course of a half-hour demonstration, they 





NORTH OSBORN SCHOOL, OUTAGAMIE COUNTY, WISCONSIN, MISS DOROTHY SMITH, TEACHER 
TEACHING THE STAFF FROM A CHaRT, Usinc CHARACTERS MaDE or Woop 








try’s music. “The Star Spangled Banner” yi 
have a new significance for the pupil after h, 
has studied the War of 1812; if he is familig, 
with Italian boat songs, he is not likely to for. 
get the influence of the sea in the life of th 
Italian people; and as he studies Russian folk my. 
sic, he will find it as expressive of the nature of 
the Russian people as a word picture could be, 

The copying of songs may be used as an ex. 
ercise in penmanship. 

In the music period, correct posture and 
breathing may be practiced. Musical drills, 
games, and marches may provide most of the 
necessary physical activity in the primary 
grades. 

The teaching of note values and of elementary 
fractions go hand in hand. The child’s feeling 
for rhythm makes it logical that note values be 
used as a point of departure in the teaching of 
fractions. 

Nature has always been a favorite subject for 
songs, Which may show an accurate knowledge 
of plants, birds, and animals. Some of our best 
nature poems have been set to music, and are 
sometimes easier for children to memorize a 
songs than as recitations. 







were taught to sing three rote songs and a part 
song. They were shown how to sit and stand for 
singing, how to breathe, and how to control the 
voice for low, sweet singing. They were also 
taught the staff from a chart, and the scale. 

The board members were so pleased with the 
results of this demonstration that they agreed t 
present the matter to their electors and ask for 
an appropriation, which was granted. 

The supervisor visits. each school in her unit 
once a week. A lesson is taught to the pupils 
and the room teacher. During 
the week they practice the lesson, 
and on the supervisor's next visit 
the group is ready for her criti 
cism and for a new assignment. 

About seventy-five rote songs 
are taught first. Then the pupih 
are taught the staff, the notes, the 
scale, how to find the key, how ® 
transpose, the elements of hat- 
mony, rhythm, and music appr 
ciation. From the first, prop 
breathing and singing in low, 
natural voices are stressed. 

The success of this system ® 
shown by the fact that about 
of the counties of Wisconsin 
now music-conscious. 
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April Fools’ Day 
By Ruth E. Young 


" April Fools’ Day is one of the gayest in our 
Z o_ A 
= school. The afternoon preceding the first 





of April, we enter into an agreement that 
no jokes are to be perpetrated during school hours, 
and that no jokes are to cause unhappiness to any- 
one. On April first we start the day with a brief 
picture study lesson, using Frans Hals’s “The Lute 
Player,” and study the part played by the fool or 
jester in castle and hall in medieval times. 

For literature in the senior grades we study such 
jesters as Wamba, from Ivanhoe, or Touchstone. In 
the junior grades we sketch jesters’ caps and bells 
and model jesters’ baubles. Our reading lesson con- 
sists of carefully selected jokes, and our language 
lesson of riddles. In the primary grades we cut out 
large fools’ caps, carefully lettering on them 
Fools’ Day.” 

When the bell rings for dismissal, the children are 
led to discover that the heaps of pebbles on the sand 


“April 


table are really excellent imitation pebbles made from 
candy. 


This invariably proves a joyous climax to a 
very successful day. 


Gardening 
By Fayedell Hoover Preble 


Each child in my room ordered five penny 


packets of different flower seeds. The class 





is planning a flower garden to be made on 
the school grounds. On each side of our porch there 
will be four-o’clocks. At one side of the building 
the pupils are putting firebushes, and down by the 
mailbox a collection of hollyhocks. 
they are making beds of poppies, sweet peas, and 
marigolds. 
looks of our school yard. 


Along the road 


We hope by this means to improve the 


Grass for the Sand Table 
By Nellie Hall 


Most classes use green construction paper 
for grass in working out sand-table proj- 





ects. Last term when my fourth grade 
decided to make a village, we tried a new plan. 
We obtained green moss from a near-by wood and 
used it for the lawns for our village. We moistened 
it several times a week, and it kept fresh and green 
all winter. In the moss were tiny ferns, which added 
to its beauty. In the spring the children were de- 
lighted to see little plants beginning to grow from 
seeds which had been hidden in the moss. They con- 
sidered this the best project we had ever had. 
. 
Window Decorations 
By Della Eaton 


2 For April decorations the following are very 

\a effective. Tie small pieces of pink crépe 

paper about two inches apart, on a cord. 

These represent apple blossoms. Suspend them above 

the curtains of the windows, and hang bluebirds and 
butterflies, cut from paper, among the blossoms. 
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Club 


Our Club 
By Nora E. Mullens 


During the spring months the out of doors 
is calling the child. Therefore many de- 
vices must be used to make school work at- 
tractive. One of the interesting activities of my 
fourth grade was the organization of a club. The 
indoor programs were to consist of songs, playlets, 
The children took 


the initiative in planning and directing the programs. 


stories, and various other things. 


Sometimes the meetings were replaced by hikes, out- 
door suppers, or curiosity hunts. 

Other pupil activities were encouraged by making 
a list of things to do, from which the children were 
to select and carry out as many as possible. Children 


in the fourth grade will be interested in such prob-— 


lems as the following: finding and naming leaves, 
buds, wood of different kinds, or any object of na- 
ture; reading and reporting on books; sawing and 
constructing novelties from cigar boxes. 








A NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


i contributions which come pouring in 
for this department from all parts of 
the country indicate that teachers have many 
ideas worth passing on to others in the pro- 
fession, and that the Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club meets a definite need. The 
editors are glad to receive short contributions 
on subjects pertaining to school work, and 
will especially welcome articles showing 
originality in initiating new methods of 
teaching, in planning an interesting piece of 
work, or in executing a project. 


Cr YC NY 


Several points should be considered by 
those who would submit articles to this de- 
partment: 

No article should be more than 300 words 
in length. 

Each article should be written on unruled 
white paper 81% by 11 inches—typewritten, 
if possible, and double-spaced; otherwise 
plainly written, in black ink, with space left 
between the lines. 

Each article should bear the author’s name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page. A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. 


Cr” yo SD 


One dollar will be paid for each accepted 
article. Unavailable contributions to this 
department cannot be returned and will 
therefore be destroyed. All articles for this 
department should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, 514-516 Cutler 
Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Our April Sand Table 


By Helen E. Lance 


EA One beautiful spring day I took my firs 
4 grade out for a hike through a near-by fo. 
est. We found a beautiful little brook anj 
sat down on its banks, told stories, sang songs, ani 
recited poems which we had learned. When we wen: 
back to the schoolroom we carried with us from th 
brook pebbles, moss, and ferns. A long trough of 
tin, which we had previously used, was buried in th 
sand on the sand table; moss on the sides made th 
banks; the ferns were planted in the sand; pebble 
and water were put in the trough; and we had; 
pleasing spring sand table. Each morning the san/ 
table was sprinkled with water, and the ferns and 
moss stayed green for several weeks. At one tim 
our brook held crawfish and small turtles. 


A Textile Booklet 
By Eva Ann Reu 


When my third grade had completed th 
study of clothing in their geographies, the 
made some textile booklets. I passed around 
for their inspection some raw cotton, raw wod, 
flaxseed, pictures of the stages of a silkworm’s life 
and some cotton, woolen, linen, and silk cloth, Fa 
the booklets, each child was given two sheets of drav- 
ing paper. Each sheet, when it was folded down th 
middle, made four pages. One sheet was used for: 
cover, and the other was taken for the pages. At th 
top of the first page was printed the word “Wool” 
Under that a piece of raw wool was pasted, and a few 
sentences about how wool is cleaned and wove 
were printed. Below were pasted some uniformly cu 
pieces of woolen cloth with the name of each printei 
underneath. On the next page cotton was similar! 
treated. On the third a silkworm was drawn, a 
on the fourth some flaxseed was pasted. Corner & 
signs and the word “Cloth,” cut from colored pape. 
were pasted on the covert 


A Jungle Sand Table 
By Margaret Highley 


When my third grade studied jungle lifs 

they made a very attractive sand table 

About a week before we were to start th 
activity, grass was planted in the sand. A lat 
green dish, containing water and goldfish, was plac 
in the center of the table. Around this, rocks we 
placed. ; 

Palm trees were made by tying leaves, made froe 
green construction paper, to sticks, and wrapping & 
sticks in brown crépe paper which had been fringé 
[See Eugenia Eckford’s article in the February 
of NorMat INstRUCTOR AND Primary Pans.) 4 
African hut was made by covering part of an %* 
meal box with mud, which soon dried. The roof ¥ 
of grass. By the door of the hut were pots whic 
the children modeled from clay. African pom 
were also modeled from clay. Animals were 
and colored, cut’ out, and pasted to cardboard ® 
make them stand in the sand. 
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Make your Pacific Coast 
summer school 
a stopover on this ticket!... 


Playground of the Pacific Northwest. 


Build your ticket around the places you 
want to see. Don’t go to the Pacific 
Coast and miss Yosemite, or Monterey, 
or the score of other thrilling places 
this ticket can include. 


You'll live the life of great western 
trains—‘‘Cascade” and ‘‘Overland Lim- 
ited”, and the swift “Daylight” that 
speeds down the Pacific’s edge. 


The map illustrates this sweeping round- 
trip. No other will show you as much 
of the Pacific Coast. When you buy 
your ticket West, ask your agent to 
match this routing. 








University of Hawaii 


August 29. Address, Director of the Summer Quarter, 
Stanford University, Calitornia, 


University of Oregon: Regular session June 22 to July 
31. Post-session August 3 to August 31. Address, Dean 
Alfred Powers, 841 Oregon Bldg., Portland, Oregon, 


Oregon State College: Summer session June 22 to July 
31. Address, M. Elwood Smith, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


University of Hawaii: Summer session July 1 to August 
11, leading to bachelor’s and master’s degrees, Every 
facility for research, Address, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Southern Pacific 


FOUR GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 

















H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or O. P. Bartierr, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


A “Know Our Birds” Project 
By Elizabeth F. Johnstone 
My fifth grade worked on a bird project 


during the last quarter of the school term. 

Interest in birds was aroused when several 
birds’ nests (abandoned ones) were brought into my 
schoolroom by one of the pupils. We immediately 
began a research on birds and their characteristics. 
After we had enough material collected, the pupils 
made booklets, in which they placed pictures of the 
birds, their nests, and the eggs of each bird. On the 
page opposite the illustration of each bird, we placed 
a written description of the bird and its character- 
istics. On the outside covers attractive colored 
birds were pasted, which had been cut from old 
copies of Nafure Magazine, geographic magazines, 
and old bird charts. 

The booklets were made of brown wrapping paper 
and cardboard. The pupils brought suit boxes, which 
These 
were cut into the desired size, and used for the foun- 
dations of their booklets. For binding they used 
After the booklets were com- 
pleted, they were placed on exhibition for several 
days, then in the bookcase for preservation, where 


they had obtained from a clothing store. 
colored art paper. 


they will remain until our annual exhibition of all 
work done during the year. 


A Nature Study Activity 
By Jean Rockoff 

In connection with our study of early spring 
flowers, one nature study group made some 
lovely small rock gardens. They selected 
colored stones, which were cemented together to 
form the foundation for the garden. Two coffee 
cans of sand to one of cement were used. 

A visit was made to the florist’s to find out what 
plants grow best in such a garden. The children 
raised their own money to buy the plants. This ac- 
tivity was then used as the basis for further study 
of plants in different environments, 





Contrasts in Silver and Black 
By James H. Dixon 


Two of my seventh-grade boys decided that 
they wanted to do something different for a 
Friday afternoon art class. 


1 


was centered in the use of silver and black as con- 
trasts, 
silver paper. 
eral kinds of paint and crayons, but finally found 


Their interest 


I obtained for them some pieces of shiny 
On this base the boys attempted sev- 


that black lacquer gave the proper result. They 
achieved some very artistic effects in landscapes, 
boats, and silhouettes. 


Nature Study Classes 
By Clark Kerr 


Ze) When the spring months come, our thoughts 
naturally turn to the out of doors. This is 
the time in which we begin our nature 

study class. Notebooks are prepared. Each week a 
trip is made to the woods, field, or river. Specimens 
of certain plants are marked, and each week their 
growth is observed. In the notebooks are placed the 
date, signs of spring, growth of early plants, birds 
seen, weather conditions, and so on. A specimen of 
some early plant is mounted in the notebooks, which 
are neatly constructed and placed on exhibit either 
at school or at the fair the coming year. 


Our Reading Room 
By Mary Moran 
With the help of my pupils, a small room 


known as the teachers’ cloakroom, contain- 
ing a cupboard for books, was at the begin- 

ning of school converted into a reading room. 
About two quarts of cream-colored paint had been 
left over when the inside of the building was painted. 
The boys used this to paint an old homemade table, 
and four chairs which had been donated several years 
ago to make up a deficit in the number of seats. I 
then purchased enough plain green oilcloth to cover 
the table and scalloped the edges. This made some 
very cheap but attractive furniture for the room. 

On one corner of the table we placed our school 
magazines. The children brought flowers for the 
table and a pretty plant for the window. The li- 
brarian of the public library lends us books for the 
table. The books may be taken home if the pupils 
wish. 

The children have brought coat hangers for the 
visitor's wraps, and they take great pleasure in show- 
ing the callers “Our Reading Room.” 


A Geography Project 
By Claire Tanguay 


After my fifth grade had studied Italy, they 
NV decided to make some of the things they had 

learned about. One pupil made a delightful 
art gallery out of a shoe box, using small pictures 
cut from magazines for paintings and molding clay 
for statues. Another made an Italian garden, using 
peas for olives, rose seeds for oranges, grass tops for 
wheat, and pictures for such things as grapes and 
walnuts. The products were either placed in baskets, 
neatly labeled, or pasted on the sides of the box. 
Another pupil made Mount Vesuvius and the buried 
city of Pompeii in a sand box. 


“Our Journal” 
By Myra L. Barnhart 


We have a small framed blackboard in our 

primary room, on which we write “Our 

Journal.” Every morning I write or print, 
in story form, the names of the pupils absent the day 
before (if the attendance was perfect, the fact is an- 
nounced in color), the names of those who had per- 
fect spelling lessons, and any other events of special 
The children never fail to read “Our 
Journal” the first thing in the morning, and feel 
proud if they find their names there for doing some- 


interest. 


thing worth mentioning. 


A Cactus Garden 
By Beatrice J. Beistline 


A miniature cactus garden makes a very in- 

teresting piece of work for nature study in 

correlation with the study of the desert 
areas of the United States. My class decided to turn 
their sand table into a desert garden. Pretty rocks 
were gathered for the purpose. Seven varieties of 
wild cactus from the school vicinity were gathered 
during a nature study walk, and additional speci- 
mens were brought from private gardens. 


The cactuses were planted in cans, which were, 


arranged on the table and covered from view with 
sand, rocks, and a little cement. The children 
learned the names of each of the cactuses, watched 
them grow, and studied their resistance to drought. 


Hot Lunches 
By Elva Marie Ralph 


A successful hot lunch in a one-room rypj 

school often proves to be a difficult problem, 

After trying several plans I found this om 
to be the most satisfactory. A patron lent us an oj 
stove. Each family represented in the school too 
turns in filling the kerosene tank. The childcey 
brought the plates, cups, bowls, and silver that the 
needed, and [ bought the cooking utensils. We hay, 
a built-in table and bench in the basement. 

Each day we cook one hot dish, such as baked 
scalloped, or mashed potatoes, a creamed vegetable 
pudding, soup, and sometimes a meat dish. The chil. 
dren each turnish their share for the dish, and bring 
their own sandwiches, fruit, and so on. ‘J hey bring 
milk to drink, and I sometimes make cocoa. Even 
Friday I send home with each pupil a slip telling jus 
what we are going to have the following week, ani 
what each child should bring. 
to pack the lunch box. 

The children are divided into two groups. On 
week the pupils in Group I attend to the meal, unde 
my supervision, set the table, sweep the floor, ani 
straighten the cupboards, Those in Group II clr 
the table, wash the dishes, and so on. The next week 
the groups change about. 


This helps the mothe 


Door Stops 
by Marion G. Jones 


My pupils supplied our school building with 
ten attractive door stops. They brought in 

round and oval rocks, about ten inches in 
diameter, and painted them dark green, orange, o 
black. They next took some colored linings of enve- 
opes, cut them into various shapes and sizes, ani 
glued them to the stones, leaving little spaces 
tween. After the stones had been covered in thi 
manner, the pupils shellacked them, allowed them 
dry, and used them for door stops. They not only 
furnish a long-felt need, but are most attractive # 
well. 


Linoleum Animals 
By Floyd Childers 

Pieces of old linoleum, scissors, and colored 

ian crayons will make a primary pupil's # 
‘ period an interesting one. The pupil may ® 
instructed to trace on the plain side of the linoleum 
some animal pattern’given him, or to make a fre 
hand drawing. After cutting out the animals, th 
pupils may color them with crayons. These linoleum 
animals are a lasting and delightful toy for the child 


A Forestry Booklet 
By Fred Evans 


In connection with the textbook in forest! 
the following idea is interesting. Tell ™ 
children that they may make a booklet # 
trees if they will bring the necessary material. 4* 
sign each child two or three kinds of trees that g** 
in the vicinity. Tell him to write a good account © 
each tree, telling the kind of bark, leaves, fruit, 
color of the blossoms, if the tree has any, and tk 
principal uses of the tree. After every kind of 
in the neighborhood has been studied, take all & 
papers and fasten them together in booklet fort 
This will prove interesting to the patrons of 
school as well as to the pupils. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


THIS SUMMER 
490. 
will 


take you to the 
Orient and back! 
-via Honolulu 

if vou like 





On the famous 


President 


Liners 





First 
Class 


Outside staterooms 





DOLLAR 
STEAMSHIP 





LINES and 
AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


Oy Fifth Avenue . . » « New York 
Broadway ae 2 oe New York 


Trust Arcade . . . Cleveland 
dence St. . . Boston, Mass, 


210 South 16th St. . . Philadelphia 
1005Connecticut,N. W., Wash., D.C. 
Robert Dollar Bldg. . San Francisco 
426 Thirteenth St. . Oakland, Calif. 
514 W.6thSt. . Los Angeles, Calif. 


338 E. Broadway . San Diego, Calif. 
909 Government St. . Victoria, B. C. 
517 Granville St. . Vancouver, B.C. 
152 Broadway . . Portland, Oregon 
4th at University . . Seattle, Wash. 
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Oxy the fares are cut. No cut in service, 


in luxury of accommodations, in the privi- 


leges these ships offer. 
Herearethe special summerroundtrip fares: 
Summer 

Regular Fare ineffect Apel 

Yokohama ....... $600 8450 

MORO cc ccc cece 622 465 

ee 692 20 

Hong Kong and Manila . 750 G5 


Via Hawaii... No extracost. 


You can make the trip in as fast as 28 days or 
take as long as you like. First Class accommo- 
dations and meals are included in the fare. 


You may sail from California, return via 
the Pacific Northwest or reverse the order. 
Great liners of the President fleet sail every 
week from Los Angeles and San Francisco; 
every other week from Seattle and Victoria. 
Stopover anywhere. 


Round the World 
only $1110 


Home Town to Home Town 


No need to wait longer—in a summer’s vaca- 
tion you can go Round the World. Eighty-five 
thrilling days—home town to home town. 




















——_ 


In this $1110 fare is included: rail fare 
from any main line railroad point in the 
United States to point of sailing and back 
home again after you have circled the giobe. 
First Class accommodations and meals. 
Large outside stateroom with twin beds. 


You call at 18 ports and 11 countries — 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, Cey- 
lon, Egypt, Italy, France. Stopover wherever 
you like for a week, two weeks or longer. 
Another President Liner is right behind you. 


Every week a President Liner sails from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Every two 
weeks from Seattle and Victoria, B.C.; every 
two weeks from Boston and every week from 


New York. 


Plan now. Go this summer while the cost 
is low. Mail the coupon below or see your lo- 
eal steamship or railroad agent. 








MAIL THIS TODAY! 


(Send to any office listed at left of page) — 3004 


Please outline a Round the World Cruise for...... 
people. 

Please outline a Tour of the Orient—visiting Hawaii, 
Japan, China and the Philippines—for.......... persons. 


I would plan to go about 
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Interest in Geography 


By Josephine Arbes 


Every year | buy a small doll for each girl 
As we 

study each race of people, the girls dress 
their dolls after the manner of that race.. At the end 
of the year they take the dolls home. The boys make 
and decorate houses representing the dwellings of 
each race. 


in my fourth-grade geography class. 
y & 5°98 ) 


Much interest is always created, and the 
work serves to fix ideas and customs in the children’s 
minds much better than ordinary study. 


A Reading Project 
By Donald R. Mayfield 


In order to obtain the best results from our 
reading material we have developed the fol- 
lowing plan. A committee of three pupils 
and myself checked through the latest issues of the 
magazines and newspapers received at school. We 
found especially interesting articles in each source. 
Then we posted a list of these articles with the pages 
and the magazine or paper in which they were to be 
found. Each week a new committee is appointed 
and the list is changed. My pupils take increased 
interest in doing this optional reading. More of them 


now read magazines and newspapers. 


A Sand Box 
By Mary Neely Capps 


One of the most attractive sand boxes that 

I have ever seen was made by using oats in 

place of artificial grass. The teacher planted 
the oats very thick, and both teacher and children 
watered and watched the grain peep through the soil. 
The sand box at this particular time was dressed for 
Easter with rabbits, ducks, eggs, and chickens, but 
the grain may be successfully used at any time that 
an outdoor landscape is needed. Barley or wheat may 
be substituted for oats. The grain should be planted 
two weeks ahead of the date when it is needed as 
grass. The sand box may still be used for other 
things while the grain is sprouting. 


An Easter Booklet 
By Inez C. Sundberg 


The children of my second grade made a 
“Signs of Spring” booklet. They discussed 

in detail the various signs of spring, and then 
illustrated the things discussed. Each child drew a 
fence and pasted pussy willows on it, making them 
look like cats sitting on a fence. Each child made a 
picture of a broken egg and a baby chick, a picture 
of a cocoon and a beautiful butterfly, a picture of a 
nest filled with baby birds and a mother bird hovering 
near, a picture of a rainy day, and one of a sunny 
day. Another picture showed flowers blooming. In 
language class several short poems were studied, such 
as “In the Heart of a Seed,” and “The Little Brown 
Bulbs.” In penmanship class the children copied 
these poems on paper the same size as that on which 
the pictures were drawn. Then each child bound all 
his pictures and poems into a booklet, and made a 
cover, decorated with bright yellow daffodils. 

On the last page of each booklet there was a picture 
of an Easter lily. On the first page was written an 
Easter greeting to the child’s mother and father. On 
the Friday before Easter each child took his booklet 


home to his parents. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 








Club Exchange 


The Club Exchange offers teachers and 
pupils opportunity to correspond with other 
schools. Notices should be mailed to us at 
an early date, since they are inserted in the 
order received. 


The pupils of Mrs. Mabel D. Dowker, Felts 
Mills, New York, grades 3-5, would like to cor- 
respond with pupils in other parts of the United 
States and foreign countries. 

Che fourth grade of Navarre Public School: 
would like to exchange letters and cards with 
pupils from other states and countries. Address: 
Miss Alice Hugus, Navarre, Ohio. 

The pupils of Delb’s Rural School (all grades) 
would like to exchange letters, snapshots, school 
work, flowers, plants, and rocks or shells with 
pupils of each state in the Union and as many 
foreign countries as possible. Address all mate- 
rial to: Miss Mary A. Rose, R.D. 1, Klingers 


town, Pennsylvania. 


[he pupils of Hill Top School, grades 6-8, 
wish to correspond with pupils of other schools 
in the United States and its outlying possessions. 
Address: Miss Gertrude Horn, Ayrshire, Iowa. 


The seventh grade of Estacada School would 
like to exchange school work, products, and let- 
ters with pupils of the same grade in Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Cuba, Mexico, Alaska, and Can- 
ada. Address: Mrs. Aimee Dobson Upton, 
Estacada, Oregon. " 


The fifth and sixth grades of Cottage Farms 
School, Cape Elizabeth, Maine, would like to 
correspond with pupils in other states and in 
Alaska. Address: Miss Amelia D. Herrick, 71 
Spring Street, Portland, Maine. 

The pupils of Washington School would like 
to hear from girls and boys living in the United 
States or any foreign country. Address: Mrs. 
Sadie Blagg, Garnett, Kansas. 

Miss Iola Short and her sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, Kleenburn, Wyoming, wish to 
correspond with teachers and pupils of the same 
grades in other states, Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, 
Cuba, the Philippines, and foreign countries. 

Grades 4-6, taught by Mrs. Dorothy Duff 
Hikel, Canaan, Vermont, wish to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, and products, with pupils in other 
parts of the United States and in foreign 
countries. 

The pupils of Pin Oak School, grades 1-8, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with pupils of other schools in the 
United States and its outlying possessions. 
Address: Mr. LeMoine Foulke, R.R. 5, Edwards- 
ville, Hlinois. 

Grades 5-7, New Salem School, would like to 
exchange letters and products with pupils from 
other states. Address: Mr. W. W. Weeks, Ken 
nesaw, Georgia, R. 3. 

The eighth grade of the Wetmore Consoli 
dated School would like to correspond with 
English-speaking children of the same grade in 
Japan. Address: Miss Mary Dickson, Wetmore, 
Colorado. 

The seventh and eighth grades of White Hall 
School would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils in other states. Address: Miss Esther W. 
Rudisill, R.D. 2, Littlestown, Pennsylvania. 

The teacher and pupils of Wiseman School 
wish to exchange letters, pictures, and products 
with children in another state and in foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Christine M. Reed, 
Box 78, Route 1, Owensville, Missouri. 

The pupils of Au Gres High School (grades 
1-10), Au Gres, Michigan, would like to ex- 
change letters and various products with pupils 
in the United States and forcign countries. Let- 
ters may be written in English, German, 
French, or Polish. 
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Our Aquarium 
By Maria Krogseng 


When the first days of spring came and ther 
mm | was so much to draw the children’s interes 

Zi out of doors, we developed the following 
plan. Near the schoolhouse was a shallow pond wher 
the children liked to play. Here, quite early in the 
spring, they found soft masses of jellylike substance 
with many round black specks in them. We put 
these frogs’ eggs into a quart jar, filled the jar with 
pond water, and set it in the window. Within a fey 
days the black specks grew bigger, stretched out, and 
then became little black creatures which wriggled 
rapidly through the water. The eggs had hatched 
into tiny tadpoles. 

This, of course, was very interesting to the chil- 
dren. Once every week we put fresh water from the 
pond into the aquarium. This furnished the tadpoles 
with the necessary food. Each day we watched the 
growth of the tiny creatures and saw them develop 
heads, eyes, mouths, and finally feet. We kept a 
layer of mud on the bottom of the jar, and often 
they would burrow into that, but we learned that 
whenever we wanted them to come out, we could tap 
lightly on the jar and out they would come, darting 
rapidly about. 


A Morning Quiz 
By Evelyn Cady 


Since we have no time to study nature in any 
special class, I take one morning period each 
week to answer questions on nature. The 
day before I give each child a question. He is to 
find out as full an answer to this question as he can, 
and to report on it the next morning. This gives 
him work for the afternoon and an interest in th 
morning exercise. Questions which interest children 
most are those whose answers they can find out by 
actual observation. A few of them used in my clas 
are: 

Are a cow’s horns in front of or behind its ears? 
How do toads drink water? 

How do mother bats carry their young? 





A Literature Project 
By Frank P. De Sio 

In reading T'reasure Island, my eighth grad 

became interested in constructing a. sand- 

table scene from the story. The scene 
chosen was that of the stockade on the island with 
the Squire’s party in possession. ‘The stockade around 
the hut was made of branches of trees about ani 
in diameter, cut to represent logs. These wet 
planted in the sand in an uneven manner, pointed st 
the top, and fastened together by means of cross 
pieces tied with wire. Inside was the hut—a cabin 
with a hole at one corner of the top to serve #4 
chimney. The ground around the cabin was sl 
toward the stockade and interspersed with many 
stumps. At the entrance of the hut was a wash 
basin and a bubbling spring, which was made to send 
forth water by means of a small motor attachmeat 
A flagpole flying the British flag, men made from 
clothespins and dressed to represent the various chat- 
acters, and branches of trees for the surrounding 
woods, completed the scene. The children enj 
this work immensely, and later made men to repr 
sent the pirates on the outside of the stockade in 
act of trying to take it—some climbing over 
walls, and some hiding behind the trees in the woot 
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1¢ chil. 
sini Every day...every hour...there’s healthful, thrilling, glorious fun for you 


ie ' in this bright, happy land. Everywhere you turn are lakes...crystal-clear, 
inde grass-and-tree-bordered lakes...not just a dozen, or a hundred, but 10,000 
he's beautiful lakes inviting you to swim, to sail, to fish, to canoe on hushed 
1 often moonlit waters. And everywhere are smooth motor roads leading to 
ed that picturesque scenic and historic places...to clean, green golf courses...to 
pas alluring cabins, tourist camps, modern resort hotels on the shores of 

wooded lakes where you may live in restful seclusion or, if you desire, 
swing into the dance and social activities. Here, in this famous fun-land 
of the nation, you will meet people from all parts of the world—people 
who know and practice the fine art of play and travel. 





oe 14 And, really, it will cost you so very littke—almost any price you care to 
The v. pay! Live in fashionable resort hotels at $50 to $100 a week, or in cozy 
le is to cabins at $15—or in beautiful tourist camps at much less! 

a Come to Minnesota for the fun! Come for stimulating new experiences! 
in the aa ' Come for the cool, pine-laden tonic breezes...for the bright, mellow sun- 
— shine! Nowhere can you buy better health insurance. 
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[Plates VI, VII, and VIII of our Rotogravure Picture Section are devoted to Travel. This month we show scenes in the Pacific Coast Region. | 


‘““New Lamps for Old” 


By Bernice Knowles 


Teacher, Khayatt School for Girls, Assiut, Egypt 


S$ QUICKLY as Aladdin changed his lamp, so the 
World War changed the government of many a 
European country. If one starts out to see what is 
to be seen in Europe and to hear what is to be heard 
— in hotels and on railroad trains—the late war soon 
becomes the topic of discussion. Needless to say, it 
is politic for an American to remain silent and hear 
what Europe is thinking. 

Venice remains untouched by the rigors of war; 
old government or new, she continues to charm as of 
yore. Her appeal lies in a kind of glow that issues 
from the hearts of the Venetians. For one hour, 
through the magic of the guide in the Doges Palace, 
we went back in history to the days of Columbus and 
the great Doges, and felt the power and alertness of 
Venice, then mistress of the seas. We peered into the 
letter box which once held so many death sentences, 
and we shivered as we passed over the Bridge of Sighs. 
With so many instruments of torture around us and 
such dungeons beneath us we felt lucky to escape 
with our heads on! Owing to the enterprise and dar- 
ing of Marco Polo and other Venetians, men pushed 
out into the great beyond and found the Americas. 
If you really want to see Venice, take a gondola 

(Continued on page 77) 


In the Scandinavian Countries 
By Dorothy R. Parsons 


Teacher of French and Assistant Principal, 
Roosevelt High School, Kent, Ohio 


ee of the happy results of a trip abroad is the 
deepened interest and the warmer sympathy 
which we feel as we become acquainted even super- 
ficially with a people hitherto unknown. When one 
visits the Scandinavian countries one returns with an 
intense admiration for a sturdy race who have un- 
failingly sought to make the most of their opportu- 
nities and who have been remarkably successful in so 
doing. 

It is not easy for the American to re-adjust his 
ideas of Iceland to reality. Perhaps we have even 
thought of it as a remote spot near the North Pole, 
perpetually covered with ice and snow, where polar 
bears and walrus disport themselves, and where the 
fur-clad Eskimo crawls out of his igloo to stare at 
A series of lectures enroute served to 
dispel any such ideas. We learned that Iceland was 
settled in the ninth century by a band of Norwegians 
who had wearied of the heavy hand of the chieftains 


at home; that the first Parliament ever held in the 


the visitor! 


world was called at Thingvellir in Iceland in the 
year 930; that Iceland has the highest percentage of 
that she has 


literacy of any country in the world; 
(Continued on page 81) 


My Cruise in the Caribbean 
By Elsa J. Fuge 
Teacher, Fulton School, Columbus, Ohio 


‘¢ A TRIP to the tropics in August!”—‘Hayen' 


you had enough heat this summer?”—*“T surely 
don’t envy you!”—‘You must be a glutton for pun. 
ishment!” These are samples of the merry jibes and 
good-natured raillery which met my decision to take 
a Caribbean Cruise. 

‘ Nevertheless, August 6 found me stepping from ; 
train in New York City, and boarding the Sanu 
Marta for a cruise that took me to the West Indies, 
Panama, Colombia, and back. 

After several hours in a comfortable deck chair | 
was acclimated to the leisurely life of the sea. I could 
find no time to play bridge or write letters, but | al- 
ways found time for shuffle-board, nine-hole golf 
races, or tag. 

As we entered the Gulf Stream, the weather be- 
came rather warm, but breezes prevented discomfort. 
And we were really in the tropics—where the white 
moonlight on the water is indescribably lovely and 
sunsets are everything sunsets should be, where flying 
fish sport and schools of dolphins plunge wildly 
about. At this stage of the trip the expression “the 
lure of the tropics” takes on meaning and the magi 
of the tropical sea begins to make itself felt. 

(Continued on page 87) 








Contest Open to: 

1) Teachers in rural or graded schools (grades 
1-8), either public, private, or parochial. 

2) Persons holding administrative or supervis- 
ory positions in such schools. 

3) Instructors of teachers-in-training. 

(Note: Prize-winners in the previous Travel 
Contests of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
are not eligible.) 


Limited to: 

Accounts of railroad or steamship travel during 
1931. (If you used other means of transporta- 
tion, for example busses or airplanes on parts of 
your trip, you still are eligible. ) 


Closing Date: 

All contest stories must be in our ‘hands |by 
October 15, 1931. This allows you plenty of 
time to write your story after returning from a 
summer trip, but you can submit a story of a trip 
taken any time during 1931 before the cor.test 
closes. 

Length of Story: 


Not /ess than 1000 words. 
Not more than 2000 words. 


We Cannot: 


Return any manuscripts or photographs. 








100. Prizes— Value $1000—Offered in 1931 Travel Contest 





r 
THE PRIZES 


One Ist Prize is offered for the best account 
of a trip “at home”—that is, in the United 
States or Canada; another Ist Prize is offered 
for the best account of a trip abroad. The 
other 98 prizes will be awarded for 98 ac- 
counts of travel anywhere. 


Value 


$100 


Prizes 

1 Ist (travel at home) 

1 Ist (travel abroad) 
2nd (travel anywhere) 
ord 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
Prizes of $10 each 

(travel anywhere) 150 
Prizes of $5 each 
(travel anywhere) 385 


$1000 








/ 





We Promise: 

To publish (1) the two stories which are 
awarded first prizes; (2) as many other prize- 
winning stories, or extracts from them, as possible. 


Rules for Contestants: 

1) Use a typewriter or write clearly with ink, 
on one side only of business-size paper (8'/2 in. x 
11 in.). 

2) On the first shect give the following infor- 
mation: 

a) Your name and full address, in upper left- 
hand corner. 

b) Title of your story. 

c) List of places visited, in order, with trans- 
portation lines used on each part. of your trip. 


d) Your teaching position (grade, school, 
place), with this certificate: 


| know that o 
holds the position just ‘named and that be (or 
she) took the trip here described. 


(signature ) 
whose educational position is: 


Num- 
Re- 


3) Start your story on the next sheet. 
ber this “1,”” and later sheets “2,” “3,” etc. 
peat title on each sheet. 

4) Send your story, postage prepaid, to: Travel 
Editor, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Give an outline drawing of this picture (illus- 
trated in reduced size at upper right) to every child 
in your class. Let the children fill in the tints and 
shades as they will—in crayon, chalk or water 
colors. An enjoyable and stimulating task, be- 
cause of the subject and treatment. We supply 
the outline pictures free in whatever quantity you 
can use. 

The illustration above serves as an interesting 
preface to a short talk on oral hygiene, care of 
the teeth and gums, and the necessity for cleans- 
ing the teeth regularly each day. Early instruction 
in these matters is constantly receiving greater 
stress in school work. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company gives 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


















further cooperation to the teacher by offering 
prizes for the pupils. With the outline drawings 
sent you we will include one colored print of this 
picture and two free School Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes 
. . » Give the School Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes as 
ptizes to the two children who turn in the most 
attractively colored pictures. 

All requests must be sent to us not later than 
May Ist, 1931. Cut out and mail in the coupon 
..+ Today. 
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The pictures you 
receive will be 
drawn in outline 
as shown here— 
ready for use. Size 
9% x 7 inches. 


Young fingers will spend a happy classroom 
hour coloring this domestic drama 





Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. NAME 





Florence, Mass. 





Please send me two free SCHOOL____ 
School Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush- 
esas prizesand .... free cop- 
ies of the outline gir'-and-dog TOWN 
drawing (9% in. x 7 in.) for 
classroom use. 7. 
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“TRAVEL AT HOME” GROUP The First Prize Story 


EWING GALLOWA 
MINNEHAHA FALLs, aT MINNEAPOLIS, IMMORTALIZED 
BY THE Port LONGFELLOW 


UGUST, 1930, was to many people the hottest, 

dryest, most uncomfortable month endured 

for many years, but to two travelers who 

went places and did things it was One Wonderful 
Month! 

Starting from Evansville, Indiana, by way of 

Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis—into and across 

Canada—down the entire western coast of our “ain 


countrie” to Tia Juana, Mexico—swinging up past 
the Grand Canyon and the Petrified Forest of Ari- 
zona—then north and east to Kansas City and St. 
Louis—a_ never-to-be-forgotten “swing around a 


crooked circle” ended where it began, August 31. 

Told in such few words it seems a trivial thing, 
but here begins an account of some of the impressions 
that now seem indelibly written on the memory: 

Chicago—a hot night, a park with Lake Michigan 
on one side, Michigan Boulevard on the other—men 
coming from all directions, not prosperous city dwell- 
ers, but down-and-outers with newspapers under 
arms—yes, newspapers make good pillows and bed- 
ding on a lawn that slopes just enough to accommo- 
date shoulders and head—at least so the hundreds of 
figures lying there sound asleep indicated. 


DE COU FROM EWING GALLOWAY 


GARDENS AT THE Tea House 1n STANLEY Park, VANcouvER, BririsH} COLUMBIA 


Minneapolis—the larger of the Twins, whose fa- 
mous Falls of Minnehaha were, like all other waters, 
seriously affected by the drought, but beautiful still. 
We crossed into Canada at Portal, shook hands with 
Canadians across the International Border, and saw 
the famous mounted police. Our coach was switched 
to Canadian rails, and then the trip seemed really to 
have begun. 

Over miles of space which in reality were countless 
acres of wheat-cut prairie—seeing nothing but blue 
above and stubble below, occasionally glimpsing a 
ribbon-like road stretching alongside the track, and 
once every hundred miles or so (it seemed) a dwell- 
ing—the vastness of Canada’s wheat-land is incom- 
prehensible. (In New York City I once saw a street 





EWING GALLOWAY 


Lake Louise, IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


where a million people live within a section four 
blocks square!) We traveled through places with 
such names as Ibsen, Moosejaw, Chaplin, and Medi- 
cine Hat, until we wondered, “What's in a name?” 
So, on to Calgary, reminiscent of early days before 
rails reached clear to the Pacific. The railway com- 
pany still attracts irrigation farmers to this part of 
Canada by offering them the first year’s use of land 
free, charging only a small down payment and 
thirty-five years for payment of the entire debt. 


Does this explain, perhaps, the statement that large 
numbers of Uncle Sam’s farmers move to Canad, 
each year? 

Climbing 1100 feet in eighty miles, we passe 
Morley, where houses were provided by the govern. 
ment for Stony Indians, but left by them to be occy. 
pied by their ponies—on into Rocky Mountaip; 
National Park through the Gap to beautiful Bang. 

By no means except actual seeing can this be ap. 
preciated. The Bow River, swift and sparkling, th 
clear invigorating air, the mountain scenery 
give an impression of pulsating, throbbing, moving 
life. Small wonder that the Prince of Wales reserves 
a suite of ten rooms in Banff’s palatial hotel for his 
use when visiting his ranch near Calgary! This roy,l 
suite may be used by anyone—anyone whose pure 
strings can stand the strain. Mountain drives show 
Banff clustered at the foot of encircling peaks; road. 
ways wind through regions from which mountain 
goats come out to see and through forests from which 
wild creatures flash for an instant and are gone. 

How different, yet sublime, is Lake Louise! The 
stillness, the setting—an azure mirror edged with 
ever-changing jewels—Victoria Glacier, cold and re. 
mote, weighted with the snows of centuries—make i 
picture that one can enjoy through the “inward eye” 
of solitude for always. 

But a month is short; an itinerary is a hard but 
necessary taskmaster, and there is much to see. 

Our greatest respect and admiration go out to the 
heroes of peace who made possible the trip through 
Kicking Horse Pass. Well named is the river—Kick- 
ing Horse—a straining, kicking creature ever trying 
to push forward, succeeding only through following 
the narrow path allowed it by the towering immov- 
able mountains. 

The Great Divide, the top of the world, is 
marked by a monument to Sir James Hector and by 
an arch over the tiny stream whose waters divide, 
some reaching the Atlantic Ocean, some the Pacific. 

Through the Spiral Tunnels, passing Field, and 
Golden, where formerly imported but now resident 
Swiss guides live in the Edelweiss village and add 
local color to the American Alps, we traveled down 
only to rise again over the Selkirks into Canada’ 
Glacier National Park. 

Illecillewaet, the glacier whose very name seems 
cold, stretches here over miles of territory. Down 
now on our way to the ocean, we followed the Ille- 
cillewaet River, then reached Craigellachie, Canada’s 
Promontory Point, descending through Thompson 
and Fraser Canyons and finally reaching Vancouver. 
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PARKWAYS AND Drives Beautiry CHIcAGo’s FRONTAGE ON LAKE MICHIGAN 
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One Wonderful Month 


Vancouver is Canada’s western metropolis. Her 
ships show acquaintance with the Seven Seas; her to- 
tem poles link her with Alaska on the north; her im- 
mense grain elevators show her connection with the 
riries; her great Hudson’s Bay Company Store, es- 
tablished 250 years ago, joins her to the past, but her 
Gardens, in which are grown all the varieties of 
fowers mentioned in Shakespeare’s works, prove her 
sill an ardent daughter of the mother country. 

Here, also, is the Harding monument, in memory 
of the first president of the United States who visited 
Canada while in office, placed at the spot where his 
list public speech was made shortly before his tragic 
death. 

A four-hour boat trip brought us to Victoria, 
named for England’s great queen. Parliament Build- 
ings, Devonshire Apartments, Empress Hotel, and 
Hatley Castle, names like these, make one feel trans- 
planted suddenly into Old England. 

That Canada gave much in the World War, and 
remembers still, is shown by lists of honored dead, 
engraved on bronze tablets in all public buildings, 
with vases of fresh flowers placed before them each 
day. Most poignant of all, however, is the monu- 
ment to Canada’s sons on which are inscribed these 
significant words: 

Is it nothing to you, ye who pass by? 

A visit to the famous Butchart’s Gardens, an old 
rock quarry transformed into acres of beauty, shows 
what can be accomplished when a citizen is right- 
minded. No admission fee is charged, no restrictions 
ae laid down, and daily hundreds from all corners of 
the world enjoy these spacious gardens. Here, a Jap- 
anese section with pagoda and bridge; there, a mass 
of modest pastel shades or vivid colors, but all equally 
charming. 

Speech and cast of countenance set Victoria as a 
place apart. Nowhere else in Canada is English in- 
fluence so noticeable. With much regret we left 
this bit of Old England, took ship, and landed again 
on Uncle Sam’s domain at Seattle, happily during 
Fleet Week. 

During this week all Seattle does honor to the 
“gobs”—theaters cater to them, restaurants invite 
them, and charming girls make themselves more 
charming still, until every laddie has his lassie or 
wishes he had one. 

A trip out to the battleship New York showed 
us how the boys in blue live. A “liberty” party of 
twenty or thirty sailors, warned by the ship’s clock 
“Your leave expires Monday morning at 8 o'clock,” 
was duly inspected before being taken ashore. On 
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ship were several to whom shore leave meant noth- 
ing—confined to the ship’s hospital at a time like 
this, poor lads! 

The Public Markets, the Docks, the Canal Locks 
second only to Panama, the University Stadium over- 
looking the Sound, each is worthy of much more 
space than can be given to it. 

We next visited Portland. Starting from here, 
the great Columbia River Highway Drive, which is 
aptly called the Road of Falling Waters, winds past 
eleven waterfalls in ten miles—highest being Mult- 
nomah, which is second highest in the United States 
—and past Bonneville, the greatest fish hatchery in 
the world. At Bonneville a lecture on the salmon 
made us acquainted with the life history of one of 





HoLLYwooDp FROM THE JAPANESE GARDENS 


the most romantic of the finny tribe. Among the 
delightful experiences of this trip should be included 
not only the beautiful scenery but the pleasure of 
meeting people from all over the world and (plebeian 
though it sounds) the rich savor of salmon steaks. 

A trip south across Oregon, down through north- 
ern California, following the Sacramento River to 
Oakland and across the Bay, put us into San Fran- 
cisco. After our valley ride we shivered a bit in the 
sea air but the coolness was grateful. 
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By FLORA E. CLEMENTS 
Teacher, Eighth Grade, Daniel Wertz School, Evansville, Ind. 





Mirror Lake, Yosemite. THE AuTHOR STANDS 
AT THE RIGHT OF THE Group 


No word is heard of the earthquake that shook 
the city to its foundations—that belongs to the past, 
but the fire line is pointed out to show the progress 
made in buildings and beauty since then. 

San Francisco Bay, literally surrounded by cities— 
America’s Bay of Naples—is the northern terminus 
of El Camino Real, the King’s Highway. This royal 
road, dating back to the time of Spanish dominion, 
is 600 miles long. It passes missions each a day’s 
journey from the next. Over it the padres had to 
walk in their work of Christianizing the Indians. 
Now it carries in one day more pilgrims of another 
kind than the Franciscan fathers ever saw. 

The city of San Francisco, viewed from Twin 
Peaks and the Presidio, is seen to stand at the Golden 
Gate protected by seven forts—a veritable Gibraltar. 

A trip in itself is the Yosemite. The valley floor, 
with its bear-feedings, its campers, its impressive 
firefall each night, its beautiful Mirror Lake, where 
one need see sunrise only once to understand why our 
red brothers worshiped at dawning—all these are 
to be enjoyed. But the higher views—Glacier and 
Inspiration Points, El Capitan, and the Mariposa 
Grove of Big Trees—make human beings and all 





THe GLory OF THE GRAND CANYON, AS SEEN FROM GRAND View Pornt 





GUATEMALA 
THE 
AMERICAN 
EGYPT 


Fifteen hundred years ago, at Qui- 
rigua, Guatemala, the mighty Maya 
race wrote their story in stone and 
passed into oblivion. For fifteen 
hundred years the Guatemalan 
jungle has kept their story secret, 
weaving about those stone records 
a screen of ferns and vines and giant 
orchid-mantled trees. Only recently 
has that secret been pierced and 
the story partially read. But already 
thousands from all over the world 
have come to explore and marvel 
at the monoliths and ruins of our 
“American Egypt”. * No more de- 
lightful vacation trip could be 
planned than an 18-day Caribbean 
Not 


only does it mean an opportunity 


Cruise to ancient Guatemala. 
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to visit the Maya ruins, but it means 18 days of rest and relaxation at sea 
where sun-rinsed breezes, with no smell of chalk-dust, blow away all mem- 


ories of test papers, commencement melees, and endless faculty meetings. 
* Great White Fleet ships sail every week from New York. All outside 


staterooms, wide decks for prome- 


nading, dancing, and deck games. 
Excellent food. And don’t overlook 
light wraps for evening comfort. 
People who have never been there 
have funny notions about the 
tropics. * A new low rate of $190. 
and up, is quoted for the 18-day 
Guatemala Cruise...shore excursions 
at ports en route, including parlor- 
car trip to Maya Ruins, $26. extra. 


For complete information write 


Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 
Room 1656, 17 Battery Place 
New York City 


ee eee ee 


Please send me literature on 
Guatemala and other cruises. 


Name.. 
Address 


GREAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 
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things fashioned by human hands seem 
utterly insignificant. One’s feeling of 
awe cannot easily be shaken off even in 
such a wonder city as Los Angeles. 

Together with the neighboring Pasa- 
dena, Burbank, Glendale, Hollywood, 
and Universal City, cities without slums 
and without alleys, but with beautiful 
trees, boulevards, golf courses, theaters 
and homes, Los Angeles is easily the 
aviation and movie center of the Coast, 
attracting to itself the well-to-do peo- 
ple of the East. The outlying suburbs, 
long distances, and subway mark it a 
coastal Chicago; its alert, prosperous- 
looking, well-organized real estate sales- 
men present it as a place more to be 
desired than fine gold. 


SOUTH TO THE MEXICAN BoRDER 


The Pacific Highway, running along 
the shore, brings one finally to San 
Diego, where the first of California 
missions was located and where the first 
irrigation system in America was be- 
gun. Here Balboa Park still shows the 
extent of the Parama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion held in 1915-1916. Here, also, an 
immense open-air pipe organ entertains 
visitors each Sunday during the year. 


The marriage place of Helen Hunt | Mar, 


April 1931 


towns grew where they did because of 
the presence of water, the people on. 
sees appear to have tried to drink every. 
thing else but water. 

Returning past beautiful La Jol}, 
with its ocean caves, over the Paso Dg 


Et Capiran, YOSEMITE NATIONAL Park 





immortalized by Bayard Taylor 


Jackson’s heroine Ramona; Coronado |!" his poem “The Fight of Paso Del 


Beach; and the Submarine Base—each | 


provides a thrill different from the 
others. 

A few miles south of San Diego, 
officials stopped us on the International 
Boundary at Tia Juana. At Agua 
Caliente extremes of styles in gambling 
and drinking are reached in the elabo- 
rate Casino and the open-front Mexi- 


cali Beer Hall. Although both these 


Mar,” through San Clemente, whose 
| very streets carry out a unique color 
|«cheme and whose architecture is en- 
itirely Spanish, we came again to Los 
| Angeles. 

No visit to this city is complete with- 
out a day spent at Catalina. Catalina 
Island, with its submarine gardens, its 
speed boats, its aviary of tropical birds, 

(Continued on page 76) 








~Without a care: 


With all the accidents that spoil vacation time for so many 
Teachers every a e can understand with what a feeling 


of relief the Teacher with 


C. U. Protection leaves for vacation. 


Why notplay safe? Let thelong arm of the T. C. U. follow you 
this year—everywhere—on the road—in the wilderness—in camps 
hotels or on trains—even abroad—and 


Protect Against Accident—Also Sickness 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. The 
very best one can dois to exercise the greatest caution—and be 
prepared for the accident or distressing illness away from home. 


That’s what the T. C. U. will do for you. 


This Organization of 


Teachers for Teachers stands ready to share the risk of 
financial loss of time due to Sickness, Accident or 


Quarantine. 


Just send 


Learn the T. C. U. Plan by 
Sending the Coupon 
your name and address for complete 


information as to how we protect you. Your in- 
quiry will place you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


This Identification Tag 
for Your ‘I raveling Bag 
Has space for name and address, with | 
transparent cover We have only a 
limited number, but they are free to 
teachers 
as long 
as they 
last. 


fits. 





826 T. C. U. Bidg. 


| 

N | My Name is 
| 
| 


Liacoln, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 826 T. C. U. Bldg., 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Iam a teacher in 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective Ben® 


Send me the whole story and booklet of test’ 


monials. 





My Address is mocesenenencessnsseenennn 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation! 
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The Department of Superintendence Meets 


THE sixty-first an- 
qual convention of 
the Department of 
superintendence of 
the N. E. ; at- 
tended by more 
than 12,000 educa- 
tors, was held in 
Detroit, Michigan, 
February 22 to 26. 
The president of 
the Department, 
Norman R. Crozier, 
wuperintendent of 
schools of Dallas, 
Tex. chose for his 
convention theme, 
“Working Togeth- 
et for the Children 
of America.” 

A vesper service 
on Sunday after- 
noon, dealing with 
the spiritual life 


of the children, vice president, Norman R. Crozier, at the Tuesday 
Dallas, Texas; second vice president, . 
opened the conven —- hsb ee | general 


tion. Of unusual 
interest was the utive committee, 
meting Monday 
evening for Rear- 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd. He addressed 
the audience and showed pictures of his 
recent explorations. On Tuesday eve- 
ning was given a concert by the National 
High School Chorus, composed of about 
five hundred voices, representative of 
the entire country, and conducted by 
Hollis Dann, of New York University. 
The resolutions adopted by the De- 
partment included the following points: 
amore intelligently planned program of 
integration and co-operation of all the 
forces and agencies at the school’s com- 
mand; a study of school costs; equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity among 
the local units within a state through a 
special equalization fund; a Federal De- 
partment of Education headed by a Sec- 
retary who shall be a member of the 
President’s cabinet; removal of illiter- 
acy; the adherence of the United States 
to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice; indorsement of the work of the 
National Committee on Education by 
Radio in its effort to protect the 
tights of educational broadcasting; co- 
operative research in education; the pro- 
tection of youth—favoring the support 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, con- 
demning pernicious attempts to mislead 
youths in the use of cigarettes and nar- 
cotics, and condemning the publication 
and sale of obscene literature; higher 
standards for entrance into the teaching 
Profession; a vital interest in plans for 
utilizing the findings of the White 
ouse Conference; full co-operation in 
the celebration of the bicentennial of the 
irth of Washington; encouragement of 
the Friendship Health Chest project, 
Sponsored by Mexico; commendation of 
the observance of the sesquicentennial 
anniversary of the siege of Yorktown. 


GENERAL MEETINGS 

CF THE DEPARTMENT 
At the general session held Monday 
morning, the theme was “The Home, 
the School, and the Community Work- 
ng for the Children.” The editor of 
“ucational Review: School and So- 
“ety, William McAndrew, urged schools 
0 emphasize training for parenthood, 
While Rabbi David Lefkowitz, Dallas, 





Edwin C. Broome 


Newly elected officers are: President, 
Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia; first 


California; and member of the exec- 
Herbert S. Weet, 
Rochester, New York. 
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Texas, said that 
without good homes 
“the very finest of 
schools will fail in 
making to-day a) 
fine generation of | 
young Americans.” | 
E. W. Butterfield, 
State Commissioner 
of Education of 
Connecticut,  dis- 
cussed the relation- 
ship of the school 
to the community, 
stating: “Our job 
in the schools is to 
take the child as he 
is, and train him 
for the community 
as it is.” 
Improving the 
education of chil- 
dren was the sub- 
ject of discussion 





session. “A uni- 

versal fault in edu- 
. ” 

cation, suggested 

Frederick Eby, of 


the University of Texas, “is requiring |' 


WITHIN YOUR REACH via TRAVAMEX” 


the child to acquire symbols without 
thinking for himself the meaning which 
the symbols represent.” “The character- 
forming process is identical with the 
whole educational process,” was the 
statement of John Lund, Norwalk, 
Conn. L. H. Petit, Chanute, Kan., 
stressed the vitalized commencement, 
with a program prepared and presented 
by the pupils themselves. “The schools 
need to develop a better appreciation of 
work as a factor in successful living for 
the mass of human beings,” remarked 
Mrs. Iris Prouty O'Leary, special assist- 
ant for women’s vocational work in 
New Jersey. Worth McClure, Seattle, 
Wash., and William E. Wenner, Ashta- 
bula Harbor, O., discussed the gifted 
child and the dull child, respectively. 

The articulation of the units of | 
American education was considered at 
the general session Wednesday morning. 
Charles H. Judd, of the University of 
Chicago, said that traditions of local 
control in this country make it difficult 
to secure co-operation. Teachers should 
be trained to understand the whole 
school system. “Promotion practice,” 
said Hobart M. Corning, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., “needs to be revised so 
that whether a child is promoted or 
fails, will be determined by what will 
result in the best all-round development 
to the individual.” Carroll R. Reed, 
Minneapolis, Minn., presented the idea 
of education as adjustment. 

On Thursday morning, in connection 
with the topic, “Working for the Physi- 
cal Well-being of the Children,” the 
principal speaker was U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, William John Cooper. 
He discussed the contributions made 
by the White House Conference and 
the International Conference on Mental 
Hygiene. 


MEETINGS 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE GROUPS 


Administrative groups met Monday 
afternoon. There were ten in number, 
six of which were divided according to 
the size of cities. John H. Beveridge, 











Omaha, Neb., speaking on working with 





Within reach of your purse-strings is a trip to Europe. Your 
wishes can now he fulfilled to—explore Paris von | ole in 
Venice ... dip into the literary lore of Stratford-on-Avon 
... see and do the things you have wanted to in the lands 
across the sea! 

All this has been made possible by a new mode of travel 
devised by experts of an international travel company. 
Through this new method you can visit England, Ireland, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Holland, 
Austria or Czecho-Slovakia, at a cost of less than $10 a day 
while you are in Europe. 

This new plan is called: “TRAVAMEX”. It is a plan for 
“individual” travel. 

How “TRAVAMEX” works 

Under it you travel alone or with your friends, All your 
accommodations and reservations are made in advance for 
you and you receive the attention and service which only 
such a world-wide organization as the American Express can 
give. You choose your own itinerary. There are ten fasci- 
nating ones from among which to make your choice —all 
different and varying in length from fifteen to thirty-five 
days in Europe. Your tour begins when you reach Europe, 
and can start at any time, allowing you to sail when and on 
whatever ship you like. 

TRAVAMEX TOURS allow you perfect freedom and yet free 

ou from all the bothersome details and arrangement-mak- 
ing that annoy the traveler in foreign lands, 


TRAVAMEX TOURS ARE Economical 
This plan has been evolved especially for persons who wish 
to travel economically. A TRAVAMEX TOUR is a logical com- 
plement to a “tourist” or “Cabin” trans-Atlantic crossing. 


Important To Make Plans Early 
Europe is within your reach — bring it closer by filling out 
this coupon. It will bring you an interesting booklet on 
TRAVAMEX TOURS, giving full information and day-by-day 
itineraries with mapsillustrating each tourand fully describing 
this new, simple and economical way of traveling in Europe! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD SERVICE FOR TRAVELERS 


American Express Company 6 
65 Broadway, New York 599 Market St. at 2nd, San Francisco 
70 E. Randolph St., Chicago 603-608 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me information on a trip to._ 








SSS __weeks. 


__ Address 
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Wonderland 


CHITAGS 


MILWAUKEE 


ST. PAUL 


AND 


Pacyrit 


Vacations: 


Help yourself to good times along the Olympian’s 
electrified, scenically supreme trail: Yellowstone Park, 
thru thrilling new Gallatin Gateway; Montana dude 
ranches; Spokane’s Inland Empire; glacier-gripped Mt. 
Rainier, Mt. Baker; Seattle, Tacorna, adventure ports; 
Olympic Peninsula; Puget Sound cruises to old-English 
Victoria, Vancouver, on to Alaska. Return thru Portland, 
California, Colorado. 


Travel independently. ..or our all-expense tours cordi- 
ally invite you to enjoy saddle trips, hiking, motoring, 
fishing, dancing, Pacific Ocean bathing ... with com- 
panions you'll like... guides who know. Just like a big 
house party. Costs as low as $145 from Chicago. 


Include the Northwest Adventureland on your N. E. A. 
trip. Tell us the time and money available. Our travel 
specialists will gladly help you plan. Low Summer Fares. 


The Electrified, Scenicatly 
Supreme Trait of the New 


OLYMPIAN 


Roller-bearing Queen of transcontinental trains. Joltless, 
jarless, sootless, cinderless riding ease. Glide over the 
Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots, Cascades by day. Open 
observation cars. Meals by Broadway-famed Rector. 


There’s onty one Olympian! 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
206 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


1200-11 


Oe MUIILWAUKEE roap 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA* 


| marked that “the training of teachers 
in service is being neglected in our| 


community organizations, said: “The 
schools and the scouts should co-operate 
because both organizations have practi- 
cally the same objectives; both organi- 
zations are similar in content and 
methods of teaching.” Considering 
the need of character education in the 
schools, R. L. Bedwell, Yazoo City, 
Miss., said: “Children learn by right 
living. The varied school activities 
function as character builders only as 
they furnish opportunities for practice 
and exercise in the fundamentals of 
good character.” In discussing the 
problems of the smaller school systems, 
Emery N. Ferriss, of Cornell University, 
said: “Supervision is responsible for the 
promotion of individuality in teachers”; 


and J. J. Hendricks, Kerens, Tex., re- 


smaller schools.” 


DiscussING PROBLEMS 
or AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Various problems of American edu- 
cation were discussed on Tuesday after- 
noon. David E. Weglein, Baltimore, 
Md., in speaking of the counseling and 
guidance service of the public schools, 
said: “The work of the schools must 
be adapted to the needs of the individual 
pupil. One of the most effective means 
of carrying out this close adaptation is 
the work of the Division of Guidance 
and Placement.” N. L. Engelhardt, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in speaking of school business admin- 
istration, stated: “Public education 
constitutes one of the most outstanding 
business enterprises of most communi- 
ties of the United States. For this rea- 
son its business practices should compare 
favorably with the highest standards 





| 


set in the commercial and industrial 
world.” On the subject of growth of 
teachers in service, George E. DeWolf, 
Creston, Iowa, remarked: “We find one 
of the most effective ways to promote 
the growth of teachers in service is 
through professional and cultural read- 
ing.” Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President, 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, in a discussion of the work 
of the parent-teacher associations, said: 
“Parents and teachers are the two 
groups most interested in children, and 
if education is to be a unified and con- 
tinuous process, it needs to be under- 
stood by both parents and teachers.” 
On the relation of the school to religious 
instruction, R. W. Woodroofe, Rector, 





St. John’s Church, Detroit, Michigan, 
said: “Education and religion belong 
together. In the development of the) 
highest type of character, religion is 
necessary.” | 


Group MEETINGS ON ARTICULATION 


On Wednesday afternoon the subject 
of articulation was taken up by various 
groups. The problems to be met in im- 
proving the integration of the school 
system were presented and solutions 
suggested. Frank G. Pickell, Montclair, 
N.J., in speaking on the general prin- 
ciples of articulation, said: “Education 
is a continuous process. It should not 





'require sudden and sharp adjustments 
|on the part of the pupils.” In discussing 
some of the inarticulations in our school 
| system, John A. Sexson, Pasadena, Calif., 
remarked: “There is an_ increasing 
amount of evidence that the schools 
fail more in meeting individual needs 





and in solving problems growing out of 
individual differences than they do in 
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ese 


Southeastern 
England 


Lazy morning hours in Wessex, th 
Kingdom of the West Saxons, visiting 
Weymouth’s Pennsylvania Castle con 
nected with the early Penns. Or grin 
old Corfe Castle still locked in the impor- 
tant past where the boy king Richard]! 
was murdered. The grey bones o 
Netley Abbey are the ruins of paradise, 
according to Walpole. 

Go over to the New Forest if you ar 
engrossed bythe memories of the Norma 
Williams. Wimborne Minster still chains 
its library. Stand beneath the riddle o 
Stonehenge. When it was built men lived 
who had seen Israel’ s flight from Egyst 
Canterbury, the city of Augustine, an 
leafy Tunbridge Wells. Goodwood Rat 
Course is well named the glorious a 
Ascot is where the equine aristocrat 
reign supreme. At the great Torchliglt 
Tattoo at Aldershot the flower of the 
British Army reenactsthe epics of histon. 

Great bastions still guard the angles! 
Arundel and gallant figures loom out 


\the mist of centuries gone by. Early 


the year primroses form a yellow-gree! 
mist in the distance and the lanes # 
heavy with the bloom of the long after 
noons. Cheery country folk will be gl 
to welcome you from America for é# 
not many of their own ancestors he? 


\to establish a new world? 


Suggestions, plans, and reservations awill be 
gladly made if you write to 


G. E. ORTON, General Agent, 505 Fifth Ave. N-! 


Great Wester 
Southern 


ith 
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performing those services which have to 
do with the social function of the ? 
school.” George M. Wiley, Assistant 
State Commissioner of Education, N.Y., 
in mentioning some of the points of 
articulation between the school and the 
community, said: “In the studies that 
are now under way in several states, 
the functional relationship between sec- 
ondary education and our teeming com- 
munity life is receiving attention.” 
C. H. Barnes, Former County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Duluth, Minn., 
speaking on the problems of rural edu- 
cation, remarked: “A child reared in 
one place has greater opportunities than 
one reared in another. For the sake of 
democracy, legislation should be enacted 
by the Federal Government that will 
bring school aid to states that have 
comparatively little wealth, while state 
governments should legislate in favor of 
counties with a low valuation.” 








OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF THE N. E. A., 


0a your way to or from AND ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 
Below are quoted excerpts from a 


few speeches made at meetings of other 
departments and allied groups. 
Department of Rural Education— 
If you’re going to travel, “We must determine what are the P93 4 Soros Boe thy 


progressive steps in rural teacher train- 
then really travel. Get off the ing and have them become the ideals 


great American Main Street | and practices of every teacher who 
that stretches across the | serves the rural areas.”—L. W. Hacker, 





: Illinois State Normal University. 
anes, “The new consolidated school should TiS hs ——_ 
rit See the fringe of America |not only be a combination of small by all means loaf your way beck home, 


. . schools, but should offer a very superior 
where the wonders lie—the type of curriculum.”—Robert C. Shaw,| Stop over at the romantic city of Vic- 


world’s greatest monument Deputy State Superintendent of Public toria... Vancouver, the American Liver- 
to engineering genius—the Instruction, Pa. = af — —— sa a 
F r ‘luded in your Canadian 
sex, the Panama Canal, America’s riage wel ae and Direc- ry cua e y 
. . Pe N= °° 
» visite contribution to the Wonders |°°7%% 0) *ustructio 


stle con- “Creative supervision sets up a situ- Then,“Oh-and-Ah” your way through the 
Or grim ofthe World. On the way 18 |ation conducive to the professional} Canadian Rockiso’. . a 24-hour stretch 


impo abit of old Spain, a touch of | growth of every teacher, and stimulates| of Matterhorns and Jungfraus. Tarry 
ichard!! Monte Carlo—a dash of Paris | #"d encourages the creative teacher, giv-| awhile at one of the jolly log-cabin 


ones of all j hrobbi ing her freedom to experiment and the| bungalow camps ... Castle Mountain 

varadee, a IM One gay, MhroDding |tenefit of constructive criticism.”— (golf), Radium Hot Sprin ge " Lage ey 
tity—Havana. Elma A. Neal, Assistant Superintendent Sealenaemnel Yoho Val ey (alpine cereerennen. — 

f you are of Schools, San Antonio, Tex. explorings and deep apple pie). Banff, and the warm sulphur pool on her 


sunny terrace... golf, down in that tremen- 


Norma This is the thrilling way from “A child’s education should be a con-| Cjjmax with Lake Louise, and Banff's ous valley... tennis....light opera...movie- 
ill chains Coast to Coast—the all-water, tinuous forward movement, rather than ceatle hotel... the only possible elimex tones .. « Lafe Cassidy's dance orchestra. 


— open-air, recreation route on “°,a disjointed series of unrelated accom-| 49 aj] this climactic trip. And while you 
~~ the three great new electric plishments. Better articulation of school) aye up in this glorious northland, try to include Alaska ... 9-day cruises $90 


units is an immediate problem of prac- 


~~ and up... Princess sailing dates that fit right into your post-convention plans. 
tically all school systems.”—Margaret 


ine, and liners 


d Race . ° 6 » wees So we repeat, “loaf your way back home.” And be sure to save enough time 
00 California Virginia A. Norton, Research Division, N. E A. st abt a a0 y f 


jous an’ ; Department of Vocational Education— ockies resorts .. MissClements tells you why in this issue. 
‘istocras Pennsylvania 


hlit “Vocational guidance carries with it 
orchight 


- of te largest, finest, fastest steamers | cultural value, in many ways superior 


hee in intercoastal , F to what we have been wont to consider 
histo rcoastal service. Fort- | ,. cultural.”—E. C. Giffen, State Su- 


mae nightly,13-day expresssailings. perintendent of Public Instruction, $.D. 
m ou 








Limpid lakes and sun-sweet 
forests ... starry nights and 
meandering trails .. . camp 
fires... songs... new friends. 
Don’t forget your hiking togs! 























ric ‘ducati search Associ- 
sorte it — American Educational Researc 
Early Special tours, Around and | jrio,— 
wi Across America by waterand | “The work of the science of educa- 
—_ rail, from your home town tion is not — until > — 
wi back to your ’ are made to stand the test of applica- 
py y home town | tion.” —Charles H. Judd, University of |. 
sy help HAVANA TOURS— Ideal Connections Chicago. , r 
= Mday alll expense in- National Sidecation National Council of Childhood Educa- 
ne Be Sacvaee tion— i a 
awill Pesan Pociéc Li 7 June 28—July 4 “The use of the imagination is as nec- 
Ask foe folder. ag Sapte essary to the growth of the spirit as the Arrange this epochal after-convention program 
Ave., NT. use of the muscles is to the growth of now, with your local agent . . . or write our let iii tien ead 
7 Apply to No. 1 Broad New York; | the body.”—Florence Cane, Director of nearest office for booklets, ieee, Rockies, though motoring is still 
WéMarketSt,,San Francisco:ouroffices | Art, Westchester County Center, White ee ee en are ae ee eee being done. Best of all, take 
_ lece; ouraffices c Cee wae ’ CHICAGO: 71 E. Jackson Boulevard pach-train trip... amazingly easy. 
fit eranthorisedSS.orR.Ragents | Plains, N.Y. SAN FRANCISCO: 675 Market Street 


National Society for the Study of Edu- 


fname f acific ro ee Ca nd Gd j Gi n Po Cc i fi Cc 


pupils must be the primary considera- 


Me SE ft NE Wy I iion in appraising plans for the making WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
STEAM ERS 


and selecting of textbooks.”—J. B. LISTEN IN: Canadian Pacific Broadcasts. Sunday, 4:15 EST: The 
SRUMATOWAL MERCANTILE MARINE SomPANY | Edmonson, University of Michigan. Musical Cruisaders. Programme produced in Canada, NBC Network. 
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One Low Round Trip Fare 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 


Stopover Anywhere 
Through Service in Both Directions 
Out through the Land of the Cliff-dwellers and 


Carlsbad Caverns, Apache Trail Country, Carriso 
Gorge, Agua Caliente, San Diego to Los Angeles. 


Up the Golden Strand of the Pacific to San Francisco. 


Back through American River Canyon, Salt Lake 
City-Yellowstone, Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs- 
Pikes Peak Region, Denver-Rocky Mountain National 
(Estes) Park. 
WORLD FEDERATION 
OF EDUCATION CONVENTION 
DENVER, COLO.— July 27 to August 1 





OTHER DELIGHTFUL VACATIONS 


New “Go As You Please” plan, with as many possibili- 
ties as there are attractions in the West. An 
All-Expense outing, for which you select your own 
itinerary. Suggestions to aid you. Pre-arranged — 
prepaid—carefree—delightful—surprisingly low. 


Mail this coupon today for details, 


CKISLAN 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 





1. M. ALLEN, Vice-President and Passenger Traffic Manager 
728 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 


[) Colorado-Yellowstone [) California [) “Go As You Please” 
Vacations; also complete information regarding train service 
and low summer fares. 


I 1 
1 i 
! Please send me literature on : 
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| One Wonderful Month 


(Continued from page 72) 





here “every minute has pleasure in it.” 


its population clad chiefly in pajamas | 
and enormous hats, makes us agree that | 


} 


What a spirit of rivalry is felt, yet | 


| how well satisfied all chese Coast cities 
are with themselves, is evident to the 
visitor. In Seattle they say: “If Los 
Angeles only had our Lake Washington, 
she'd be happy.” In Portland: “If 
Los Angeles only had our river, wouldn’t 
she tell it?” In San Francisco: “If Los 
Angeles only had our bay, wouldn’t she 
step on it!” In Los Angeles: “We 
wouldn’t trade our year-round climate 
for all that the other cities have, put 
together”—so there you are! 

Southern California says, “Here water 
is king!” The truth of that remark is 
demonstrated soon after one boards a 
train for the east. Within a few hours 
the mountains are left behind and the 
| desert is reached. Sagebrush and sand 
| tire the eye with the sameness of color. 
| Enervating heat lasts for miles. Gradu- 
ally the air becomes cooler, causing 
blankets to be not only comfortable but 
necessary. Morning brings a glorious 
day—perfect in atmosphere, constantly 





scenery—the Grand Canyon is reached. 
Morning light, noonday sun, evening 


own way weaves its spell of beauty over 
this age-old world wonder. New words 


| great opening in the earth—the old 
words fail. 

Interesting, too, is the Eagle dance of 
the Indians. Their skillfully-made sil- 
ver jewelry, turquoise studded, gives one 
a new idea of these sons of the desert. 





PerririeD Trees in ARIZzONA’s 
“RAINBOW Forest” 


A motor-coach detour between Wins- 


the forest of petrified trees. What river 
of long ago washed these trees to their 
present resting place? What was tak- 
ing place in other parts of the earth 
while wood slowly changed to stone? 
To ask is useless, but one cannot help 
wondering. How well the national 
government is taking care of this forest 
as well as others is shown by the pres- 
ence of forest rangers. Their first duty 
as employees of Uncle Sam is toward 





these great acres of park land which 
they oversee, protecting them from 


| vandalism and carelessness—but their 








changing in color, and gorgeous in | 


shadows, and moonlight—each in its | 


need to be coined to express the heights, | 
the depths, the winding trails, the dis- | 
| tances, and all the phenomena of that 





low and Holbrook allows a trip through | 











Make the 
Most 


of this year’s 
vacation! 


HE long-planned summer vacation 

has a habit of melting away under 
a deluge of lost travel hours and high 
travel costs. 


This year, let’s change all that! 


Pick a Greyhound bus for your trans 
portation. On any trip, it saves dollars 
for extra spending. Its individual deep 
cushioned chairs are the most comfor- 
able on any vehicle. It reaches mor 
points of scenic interest, more Nationul 
parks and playgrounds, more historic 
spots than any other travel system. 


Schedules are more frequent, stop-overs 
easily arranged, terminals right down- 
town. Thrilling new scenes sweep into 
view along the highways, through wide 
windows at either side and straight ahead 


Just a few of the thousand vacation 
areas served by Greyhound Lines: 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NAT. PARK 
GRAND CANYON 
NIAGARA FALLS 
THE OZARKS 
MINNESOTA LAKES 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
YOSEMITE VALLEY 
CRATER LAKE, ORE. 
ATLANTIC CITY 
FLORIDA RESORTS 

CALIF. REDWOOD HIGHWAY 


GREYAOUND 








Vacation Information: 


Greyhound Travel Bureau, E. 11th Street x 
Walnut Ave., Cleveland, Ohio: a 
Please mail me, without any obligation, 
your attractive pictorial booklet, Amerie. 
Scenic Highways”, and other vacatio 





information. 
Name auteticodad a 
Address —————"“a4 
— 
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ourtesy in answering numberless ques- 
ins put by travelers is highly com- 
mendable! 

Through Gallup, New Mexico, once 
station on the Pony Express, past 
andstone cliffs, worn-out craters, and 
wee chunks of a black substance— 
ya that has lain there since earth was 
qung—our train brings us at sunset 
De, Albuquerque, where the primitive 
Dalpst meets the sophisticated present. 


LEAVING THE MOUNTAINS AND 
“O_p Historic THINGS” 


Another night and the Southwest is 
Bit behind. Gone are the mountains, 
eolaced now by limitless Kansas plains. 
Gone also, apparently, is the desire to 
attract attention to old historic things. 
In this zone, chambers of commerce 
center on advertising the very up-to- 
date Main Streets of their towns. 

Kansas City and St. Louis are both 
centers of industry. The latter is out- 
sanding for its collection of gifts pre- 
ented to Colonel Lindbergh. The uni- 
versal good will expressed in these gifts 
isa fitting tribute to our aviator hero 
of peace. St. Louis is our last stop until 
we come again to Evansville, Indiana. 
+ [Many miles have been covered; new 
sights have been enjoyed; new acquaint- 
ances have been made and new friend- 
ships formed—all this has happened in 
One Wonderful Month! 
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““New Lamps for Old” 
(Continued from page 68) 


ride at night through its narrow canals. 
In the luxury of this pleasure do not 
abandon all observation, for there is 
much life stirring in these back alleys. 
At many a door a nautical “flivver” is 
tied, and you will see the family start- 
ing for their evening ride. The children 
take great pleasure in rowing. They set 
out in fun and laughter, later to join in 
humming an opera. The Lido is the 
fashionable place to swim, but the boys 
get more enjoyment out of swimming 
and diving in the canals. Little groups 
of women in black sit alongside and 
gossip over the day’s doings, while from 
the larger cafes on the lagoon come the 
blatant sounds of the loud-speaker. 
One hopes the radio will not supplant 
the natural beauty of the Italian voice. 


Austria, the invincible, has acquired | 


her new lamp from the League of Na- 
tions in the form ofgloans. Her spirit 
is unconquerable. Yet it is not a de- 
termined attitude of which I speak but 
an optimistic, happy atmosphere that 
pervades the whole country. She came 
out of the war bankrupt. People with 
whom we talked told of the wealth and 
castles they had owned before the war; 
to-day they are content in a cottage. 
The Austrian peasant is a friendly 
soul. If you meet him on the road or 
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GLASGOW is the 


front door of 
Europe 


| tling with new schemes. 





Glasgow stands at the waist of Scotland, and Scotland 
is the fairest land you will see from the Fastnet Rock 








to Damascus. 

And what country has had so romantic a history? 
Remember Mary Stuart, remember Darnley. Go to 
Glenfinnan, the rugged hill in the Western Highlands 
where Bonnie Prince Charlie unfurled the Royal 
Standard in 1745. Follow his triumphant route down 





south to Edinburgh, and then on to Prestonpans where, 
to the skirl of the pipes, the Highlanders drove the 
English dragoons before them ~ like rabbits.” Wher- 
ever you go in Scotland the ghosts of the past will 
accompany you. 











L M § 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice- 

President — Passenger Traffic (Dept.A32), LMS 

Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Or 
from any LMS Ticket Agent. 










* 





Glasgow is the front door to Europe. Turn the key 
and go right in. 
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crossing the field he always has a smile 
and a grecting. You do not need to 
understand his language to know he is 
happy and wishes you to be also. His 
chief pleasure lies in the smoke from his 
long curved pipe and a draught from his 
glass of beer. A joke around and then 
a song, and the day is complete. 

I must hasten on to Vienna, the most 
interesting city of Europe. She is bris- 
Her lamp, 
burning well, is much brighter than the 
old one. In fact her old one is much 
in the way. It is a problem to know 
what to do with all the old palaces 
which have proved a burden to maintain 
since the glory of royalty has departed. 
At last the working man has come into 
his kingdom. The laborer is now king, 
and the professional man and former 
noble receives inferior consideration. 

We were happy here to get off the 
beaten paths of tourists and take a view 
of modern Vienna. Her kindergarten 
program is an ideg! realized. We were 
met at the door by a young teacher in a 
white uniform not unlike that of a 
nurse. To our surprise, soft shoes were 
presented for use in preserving the new 
linoleum on the floors. Each child has 
moccasins to don during his school day. 
Habits of health and cleanliness are in- 
culcated; buildings of beauty equipped 
for child life are laying foundations for 
the future. Vienna has one hundred 
and five kindergartens similar to this 
one. ‘The teachers receive two years of 
specialized training and have five years 
of apprenticeship with small pay. The 
school day runs from seven in the morn- 
ing until six in the evening and includes 
sleep time, play time, study time, with 
the teachers working in shifts. 
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Austria protects yet further her ch; 
life. If the parent is unable to care {, 
the child, either temporarily or perm, 
nently, the child is taken to a recejyin 
station, where in sanitary surroundin, 
he is observed for disease, then later pu 
into a new home or another place whe, 
he can best develop. Child life is th, 
protected and directed as a duty of ¢, 
city. It will be interesting to witn 
the results in the next fifteen ye, 
Fathers and mothers also receive help, 

Vienna is the working man’s pay 
dise. For four dollars a month he ay; 
his family can occupy a clean modern 
apartment of four rooms equipped wit} 
electricity, gas, and bathroom. Thi 
rent affords privileges in the large com. 
munity laundry entitling the housewi, 
twice a month to use the laundry wit) 
its electric appliances. There in foy 
hours she can wash, dry, and iron be 
clothes. Homes for 45,000 familix 
have thus been provided and the end j 
not yet. One-half the city budget ji 
directed to public welfare and buildin y 
To-day there are no slums in Vienna, 

If you never could understand tk 
feudal system or find difficulty in visu. 
izing medieval history, Nuremberg « 
any of the near-by German cities wil 
provide enlightment. Imagination dos 
not have to be quickened, for it is a 
there before your eyes. By the tim 
you have visited the castle and eaten 
some gingerbread you will be most &. 
lighted with the place. Houses four 
hundred years old, every other one in- 
habited at some time by a famous mv- 
sician, printer, poet, or artist! 

Dresden had been the goal of our trip 
since the first plans in early winter. Our 

(Continued on page 93) 
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HEREVER: YOU 
LOOK THERE IS 


BEAUTY - JOY: HA 


If you are looking for peace, joy 
and contentment, not to mention 
opportunities for rejuvenation and 
intellectual improvement, cease 
further search, for Switzerland is 
waiting to graciously offer you 
these comforts. 

TRAVEL in COMFORT and SAFETY 
Travel wisely ond economically. 
Our 8 day 2nd Class season ticket 
costs only $18.50. 












We shall be glad to send yov illus 
trated literature on the following 
most delightful routes and places: 

Lugano, St. Gothard, Lucerne and its 
Lake District, Grisons, St. Moritz, Sim 

lon, Loetschberg, Bernese Oberland, 
nterlaken, Jungfraujoch, Berne, Thur, 
Beatenberg, Gstaad, Ecentpent, ermatt- 


Gornergrat, Furka~Oberalp, Lausanne 
Ouchy, Geneva. 
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Write or clip this ad for packet Nil. “ 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS Fra 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York Pite 
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Outstanding 


VALUES in 
TOURIST 


THIRD CABIN 
EUROPE! 


“GRADE A”’ 


, Te oo 1 














mi LEVIATHAN 


WORLD'S LARGEST SHIP 
Round Trip— $216-$231 





Five Famous Cabin Liners 
Round Trip— $185 to $209 


“GRADE A” Tourist Third Cabin LEVIA- 
THAN provides you with a large, smartly 
appointed room on an upper deck of the larg- 
et and most famous ship in the world. 
Spaciousness. ..elegance .. service .. cuisine... 
comforts ..and deck space. . on a scale utter- 
lynew in this steamship classification. 5 day 
sted to Cherbourg and Southampton — 
and, oh! so steadily and smoothly. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, largest American cabin liner 
in the transatlantic lanes; AMERICA, the ship 
of comfort; REPUBLIC, a marvel for steadi- 
ness, and the PRESIDENT HARDING and 
: PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, fastest American 
cabin liners to Europe, offer charming indi- 
viduality in both cabin and tourist third cabin 
accommodations. Sailings to the four great 
gateways of Europe — Cobh (Queenstown); 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Hamburg. Write 








illus for booklets, deckplans, etc., which reveal the 
wing remarkable values on these ships. There never 
aces: wasa better year to “do” Europe economically] 
“” Weekly Sailings AMERICAN MERCHANT 


land UNES—New York to London—$100, 


Thun, Official Fleet of the Intercollegiate 
rmatt- Alumni Associations 
sanne- UNITED 
NI. ~ complete information see your local agent or 
Cen oee New York, Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
S xveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, San 
Acisco, s Angeles, Minneapolis, Seattle, 





ashington, Little Rock, New Orleans, 
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Picture Study— 
“Penelope Boothby” 
(Continued from page 56) 


Finally, in 1752, with his mind filled 
with the great works of art which he 
had seen and studied, with his technique 


rapidly reaching full development and | 


his brush working with incredible ease 
and distinction, Reynolds returned to 
England, and set up his studio in 
St. Martin’s Lane, later moving to a 
larger house, and finally to an almost 
mansionlike establishment. 

The story of his career, perhaps, can 
be traced in these changes of residence, 
for Reynolds soon became the vogue of 
fashionable London. Garrick, Siddons, 
Goldsmith, Johnson, Gibbon, Burke, 
and many others came to him to sit for 
their portraits. 

During the many years that Reynolds 
maintained a London studio, he painted 
between two and three thousand por- 
traits. He worked with remarkable 


quickness, receiving six sitters a day, 


and completing a painting in some four 
hours’ time. His portraits of children 
are among his best known works. 

It might be interesting to trace his 
career in the prices which he charged 
for his portraits, which are quite as il- 
luminating as his changes of address. 
His first price was five guineas; in 1755 
it was twelve; in 1760, twenty-five; in 
1770, thirty-five; and in his last period, 
fifty guineas. Gainsborough, Romney, 
Opie, and Hoppner each for a time 
shared the fashionable honors with 
Reynolds, but none surpassed him as the 
official painter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

To Reynolds is due in a large measure 
the founding of the Royal Academy. 
When it was formally opened, in 1768, 


he was elected its president, and was | 


knighted by George III, an honor which 
has been bestowed on the head of the 
Academy ever since. Many of the tra- 
ditions of the Academy, such as the 
Academy dinners and the delivery of 
the famous “Discourses” on the annual 
prize-giving days, were instigated by 
Reynolds. 

In his later life, Reynolds lost the 
sight of his left eye, and was forced to 
give up his much-loved work from that 
time on. The year 1790 marks the date 
of his last “Discourse,” for soon after, 
he was seized with a fatal illness, which 
ended in his death, in 1792. 


No one can doubt the dominance of | 


7“ 


Reynolds’ “grand style” among the por- 
traitists of the entire eighteenth cen- 
tury. Much of the glory of his work, 
however, has disappeared, for his colors 
have faded and browned, until his tones 
have earned the term “flying colors.” 
The personalities of his sitters, though, 
are still fresh and vivid for us. 


EpitorIAL Note: Our May cover will 
show Millet’s painting, “Bringing Home the 
Newborn Calf,” which will be the subject 
of Miss Herdle’s picture study lesson. 





“Progressive Education is not a plan; 
it is a spirit. It is an appreciation of 
the nature of young people and of the 
sound conditions under which they grow 
most richly and most beautifully. Free- 
dom, interest, sympathy, trust, health— 
these are the essentials. It has created 
schools in which teachers and students 
work together happily, under whole- 
some, stimulating conditions, living in 
the fullest sense the life of to-day to be 
ready for to-morrow.” 
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5 Ockland 


an Francisco 














one...or both...of these 
glorious cruises in your 
convention itinerary.... 


PACIFIC CO/ 










California's “‘front door,’’ the 
Golden Gate at San Grancisco. 


ALu YOUR LIFE you've been promising yourselfan 
ocean voyage and here is your opportunity to make your dreams 
come true. For little, if any, more than the cost of an ordinary 
trip you may include a glorious short ocean voyage on the 
majestic Pacific in your convention itinerary, For instance, it 
costs no more to travel to or from Los Angeles via San Francisco 
and include a delightful short sea voyage between those cities in 
your itinerary! Or, travel one way via the Pacific Northwest and 
see the entire Pacific Coast. For but $18.00 more than direct 
route fares, you can travel in one direction via Seattle, see the 
great Pacific Northwest, visit British Columbia (Canada) and 
include a glorious ocean trip between Seattle and Los Angeles 
with liberal stopover at San Francisco. 


All of the pleasures and delights that the “favored few" enjoy 
on trans-oceanic crossings are yours on theseglorious short ocean 
voyages. The steamships are large, modern liners, affording all 
of the comforts and conveniences usually associated with ocean 
travel. There are great decks to promenade; comfortable steamer 
chairs to loll in; deck sports to be enjoyed; music and dancing 
under moonlit skies; spacious lounges and smoking rooms and a 
wide choice of staterooms, many with double or twin beds and 
private bath if you desire. Your ticket agent will gladly include 
either of these ocean tripsin your ifinerary. Tell him you want 
to travel via Seattle or San Francisco in one direction and route 
you via Pacific Steamship Company between Pacific Coast cities. 





RUISE 







You'll be fascinated 
ry the curious “Alaska 
totem and the *‘family 
history’’ it portrays. 


ALvasKa! Doesn't that sound interesting, fascinat- 
ing? You would never forgive yourself if you came all the way to 
the Pacific Coast and did not take advantage of your proximity 
to see this mighty, marvelous wonderland. And especially when 
you realize that for as little as $90.00, from Seattle, you could 
enjoy a 9- or 12-day cruise on the world’s wonder waterway, the 
world famous “Inside Passage”; as far north as historic Skagway 
and romantic Sitka. For over two thousand miles, you cruise the 
W orld’s Smoothest Waterway, each hour bringing new delights, 
each mile new scenes of awe-inspiring beauty, each day another 
colorful, fascinating city. Quaint and historic towns; mighty, 
snow-capped mountains; giant, fantastic glaciers; curious, color- 
ful totem poles and unparalleled scenic beauty combine to make it 
a trip that will live in your memory a lifetime. 

The steamer is your home for the entire round trip and the fare 
includes berth, meals, everything! Sailings every few days from 
Seattle with convenient connections with our steamers to and 
from California. 

Take advantage of your opportunity to see this inspiring won- 
derland this summer. Travel to or from Los Angeles via Seattle 
as suggested above, and see Alaska either en route to, or returning 
from, the convention. It will be a delightful experience and one 
that will prove immeasurably helpful in your work. 
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Ask your local railroad or tourist agent for further details regarding these delightful 
convention opportunities, or write the undersigned for illustrated, descriptive literature: 
H. B. BRITTAN, General Passenger Agent, 311 California Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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EUROPE: Canadian preface 


So precious... every moment of your trip abroad. Let every 





second count... begin your adventuring before sailing ... in 
French Montreal .. . Quebec, so like old Normandy . . . then, 
St. Lawrence Seaway... Canadian Pacific’s luxurious-resorts-at- 
sea. Travel conditions through Europe are now ideal... you'll 


be in the mode going this year... doubly so, going this way. 


. ~- 
Ee, 





Shortest Trans - Atlantic Span 


For 2 days you steam full speed ahead between the 
i gorgeous mountain-and-village coastlines of this 1000- 
mile salt arm of the sea... then only 3 to 5 days 
open Atlantic. Extra days “over there”... extra fun 
in getting there : And this year, why not add the 
2 super-thrill of sailing on the new-day Empress of 
Britain ... more play-and-living space per passenger 
than any other ship in the world... all outside 
rooms ... last word in Tourist Third Cabin... a 5- 
| day crossing. 


Fleet of 13 Giantesses 


Every 1931 luxury on the 3 white Empresses ... led by the pace-making Empress of 
Britain. New lower first-class rates, Tourist Third Cabin also : 4 regal Duchesses 
... 20,000 gross-ton sister ships. Cabin class economies with 6-day speed. Also 6 
lower-cost Cabin Class favorites : Direct to the port you want... under the veteran 
travel “know how” of the World’s Greatest Travel System. To Cherbourg, Havre 

. Southampton, London, Liverpool... Antwerp... Hamburg... Belfast ... Glasgow. 


All Expense Tours 


This is the popular route for Conducted parties ...80 many “extras” for your 
dollar! Tours to meet every preference... every budget. For individually planned 
travels ... our experience freely placed at your service. Now is the time to secure 
choicest rooms. Booklets — information from your agent or our nearest office: 


NEW YORK: Madison Ave. at 44th Street 
CHICAGO: 71 E. Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO: 675 Market Street 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


LISTEN IN: Canadian Pacific Broadcasts. Sunday, 4:15 EST: The 
Musical Cruisaders, Programme produced in Canada, NBC Network, 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Tree-Planting Memorial 
(Continued from page 53) 


Michigan city may be followed with- 
out difficulty everywhere. 

No limit can be placed on the possi- 
bilities of tree-planting. Children who 
sing “America the Beautiful” each 
morning may help bring reality to 
the song by planting the roadsides of 
America with trees. Each corner of the 
school yard offers a suitable spot for a 
shade tree that future generations will 
love. Approaches to buildings ought to 
be tree-flanked. In every case, the town 
or state roadway engineer, or shade-tree 
commission will lend valuable aid, ad- 
vice, and suggestion. 

The American Tree Association issues 
to each child or adult who plants a tree 
a special bicentennial certificate, a to- 
ken of national gratitude for patriotic 
service. It hopes to list at least five 
million children on its honor roll, and 
be able to count on them to carry out 
Washington’s principles of conserva- 
tion. The American Tree Association, 
1214 Sixteenth St., Washington, D.C., 
has prepared all necessary information 
in handy form, which is available 
without cost. 





Let Us Play Band 


(Continued from page 18) 


tonal effects. It is the teacher’s part 
to help them apply any past experience 


..,|wWhich they may have had in band 


work. Experimentation will show the 
teacher many opportunities to stimulate 


_'|the children’s creative ability in music 


as well as in other school subjects. 
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Pet Park—An 
Outdoor Activity 
(Continued from page 26) 


Biddy laid an egg to-day! 

What shall we do with it? 
With these sentences as a basis, a rea 
ing lesson was developed, which was a 
follows: 

Biddy laid an egg to-day. 

The egg was brown. 

Some eggs are white. 

Rhode Island Red hens lay brows 

eggs. 

What shall we do with the egg? 

The children realized that arithmetic, 
writing, spelling, and reading were nec- 
essary to help them carry out their plans. 
Thus drill became an enjoyable proces, 
and subject matter, instead of being an 
unpleasant task, was to them a valuable 
part of the activity. 


EpitortaL Note: Next month, further 
discussion of reading materials used in this 
activity will be presented by Miss Angelo 
and Miss Lindsey. 














Summer Realm of 
Romance, where 





| School takes a 
Holiday 


Write for All-Expense 


Tour Book to Tourist 


Agents; or, in New York, 
1 East 44th St., or Dept. 
N., Pier 18, North River; 
in Boston, 50 Franklin St., 





“this” STEAMSHIP LINES 





NOVA 
SCOTIA 


Historic land of clipper ships and daring men, and the 
story of Evangeline. Only 24 hours from New York to 
Yarmouth ...16 from Boston...and 16 Tours to choos 
from... beginning June 20th. Smoothly the cool linet 
ripples by romantic panoramas, and every hour brings 
transatlantic luxuries ...in the spacious lounges, the 
sparkling ball room and dining salon, the sheltered prom 
enade decks, and the cheerful cabins. Gaily vacation 
bound to New Scotland . . . of picturesque memorials, and 


the healthful thrill of boating, swimming, and motoring. 
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lakes, woods, mountains and 
seacoast call you to the “Pine 
Tree” State. Come and enjoy 
outdoor sports, or rest. Maine is 


rich in history—and your route 
tan easily include shrines of 
old Colonial days in other New 
England states. Let us help you 
plan. Mail the coupon now. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


OFFA, 
ee 


MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU, 

00 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 
Please send free copy of Official State 

Pamphlet giving all information on Maine 

vacations. 








| stone buildings. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Fascinating 


SAN FRANCISCO 


— make it a part of 
his summers vacation 


In the Scandinavian Countries 
(Continued from page 68) 


produced in proportion to her population 
a very large number of literary and ar- 
tistic masterpieces; that she was the first 
country to grant women political suf- 
frage; and that in material progress she 
compares well with America. Still, pre- 
conceived notions are hard things to get 
rid of, and our visit to Iceland brought 
one surprise after another. 

On reaching Reykjavik, the capital, 
we disembarked in tenders, landed on an 
inclined stone pier, passed through a 
wooden archway built for the celebra- 
tion of the thousandth birthday of the 
Parliament, and came out upon a well- 
paved street, bordered with substantial 
Reykjavik has a fine 
new Parliament building with chambers 
for the upper and lower houses, and va- 
rious other public rooms, all small but 
beautifully decorated and furnished, and 
hung with paintings by Icelandic art- 
ists. On the third floor there is a rich 
collection of Icelandic curiosities and 
handiwork. The Catholic Cathedral, 
built on the modernistic lines of the 
skyscraper, stands on a height and dom- 
inates the city and the bay. 


The real roof of the world is the 
North Cape. A huge, stark, black cliff 
a thousand feet high, it juts boldly out 
into the Arctic Ocean at the very 
northernmost point of Europe. We 
seemed fairly to fly on our way as we 
neared the Cape. Past Hammerfest, 
farthest north of any town in the world, 
past one rocky promontory after an- 
other, past Bird Rock, where thousands 
of birds flew out of the crevices and 
fluttered in the clear air like specks of 
dust; and finally in the bright light of 
the Midnight Sun we rounded the North 
Cape and came to anchor in the bay to 
the northeast. It was an exciting mo- 
ment: added to the thrill of being at 
the “jumping-off place,” there was the 
uncanny spell of the sun high and 
bright in the sky long after midnight 


A\and the satisfaction that comes when a 


goal is attained. 

Trondhjem, the ancient capital of 
Norway and the city of Saint Olav, has 
about 60,000 inhabitants, and as it is in 
the latitude of Nome, it is the farthest 
north of any real city in the world. We 
had been prepared by our lecturer for a 
typical Scandinavian city. It is a beau- 
tiful town, with very wide, clean, tree- 
shaded streets and broad sidewalks. 
There are electric lights and street cars, 
fine hotels, and shops of all kinds. 

At the end of the main street rises the 
spire of the great Lutheran Cathedral of 
Saint Olav. It was built in the twelfth 
century, was three times destroyed by 
fire, and is even now being rebuilt. Back 
of the cathedral is the palace of the 
Archbishop, interesting for its collec- 
tions of old Norse manuscripts, its 
ancient paintings and frescoes, and the 
crown jewels which are watched by two 
picturesque guards. 

The finest of the fjord scenery lies 
between Trondhjem and Bergen. It is 
supremely beautiful. Deep quiet waters, 


valleys, lacy waterfalls, tiny farmhouses 
on every available spot, dots of fishing 
villages, present one beautiful and varied 
picture after another as the boat winds 
in and out of the fjords. 





(Continued on page 85) 


rugged snow-clad mountains, tranquil | ; 








In ALL THE WORLD 
there is no city that 
will thrill you more 
than this one that 
rises high beside the 
lovely Golden Gate. 

Center of the Cali- 
fornia vacationland 
that includes Lake 
Tahoe and Yosemite, in the great 
Sierra Mountains, Monterey 
Peninsula, Russian River, 
Feather River and the tranquil 
forests of the ageless Redwood 
Empire, San Francisco offers 
much within its own confines... 

Who could ever forget China- 
town, gay, mysterious . . . gor- 
geous Golden Gate Park and the 
long ocean beach... .the famous 
hotels and eating places...and the 
night-time lights and colors that 
you'll see from Telegraph Hill, 





7x : ' Ce Rese atte | 


San Francisco's Chinatown —the largest 
one outside of China 





San Francisco from an island in the Bay 


above the Bay that is the gate- 
way to Hawaii and the Orient. 

1931 is California’s Fiesta 
Year and every summer week 
will see some splendid celebra- 
tion... Make San Francisco and 
the outdoorland it centers a part 
of this year’s vacation. You can 
easily include the N. E.A. con- 
vention on your way. Andif you 
are planning a summer school, 
there are a number of famous 
ones right here. 

‘The coupon will bring you the 
free illustrated book “California 
Vacations” and, if you will put a 
check markinthe square, alist of 
summer schools in and near San 
Francisco. Send coupon now! 


Pe a oe 


Low Summer Fares 


Beginning May 15, low roundtrip fares 
will be in effect toSan Francisco on all rail- 
roads. The Victory and Lincoln highways 
will be in good condition. Or you can come 
by air, or by steamship thru Panama Canal. 








CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 2104, 703 Market St., San Francisco. Please send me the free 
illustrated book: “California Vacations.” Check here 0 if you want the list of Summer Schools. 


Name 
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Your tent 
at the top 
of the 


COOL SIERRA 


Play all day, but at night there’s a 
campfire at the center of your tent- 
circle . . . then soon, in a vast stillness, 
eight hours of deep sleep in the heart 
of the High Sierra. 

From Yosemite’s valley-wonders far 
below you may either come ona saddle- 
tour, or a leisurely hike between the 
bald, granite knobs-of-mountains and 
beside blue picture lakes, with 
convenient trail camps along 
your way. 

It’s the way to see ail of vast 
Yosemite this summer—an out- 
spread panorama the 
Rhode Island—and feel your fit- 


size of 


test while you do! 

ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 

The High Sierra may be seen 
in conjunction with an All-Ex- 
pense Tour of Yosemite from 
Merced, California, your main- 
line stopover point, ranging from 2 to 
4 days and $23 to $77.50. You will be 
taken in big, roomy stages through the 
Mariposa Big Trees, a grove of giants 
older than any living thing—some 4,000 
years, all more than 2,000 years. 

Or plan a week for vacation fun in 
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re 





Yosemite Valley—scene of the famous 
nightly firefall that floats from the 
stars, “tame” wild life, colorful horse- 


back and 


barbecues, 


swimming parties, beach 
and a constant round of 
novel entertainment—with side-trips to 
the famed points of interest you most 
wish to see. 

Yosemite has every kind of vacation, 
and a style of living for any travel al- 
lowance . . . housekeeping tents at the 
foot of the Falls, High Sierra trail 
camps, popular resort-Lodges, European 
or American Plan, and the great, granite 
Ahwahnee,a marvel of planning and Cal- 
ifornia’s most distinctive resort hotel. 


AFTER THE CONVENTION 

Yosemite is just overnight by rail 
from Los Angeles or San Francisco. Plan 
to stop over on your trans-continental 
tickets when you return from the N.E.A, 
Convention in July. 
Any ugent 
will arrange it, but 
meantime write for 
illustrated 


travel 


folders 
your 
choice of ways to 
see Yosemite: Yo- 
semite Park and 
Curry Co., Box 182, 
Yosemite National 
Park California. 


describing 





this summer 








Yosemite 


The Easter Basket 
(Continued from page 30) 


THIRD CHICK—I never saw a rain- 
bow, did you? (Chickens shake their 
heads in unison.) 

(Sun and Rain come running in with 
the Rainbow between them.) 

RAINBOW—I'm an Easter Rainbow! 

SUN AND RAIN—And we made the 
rainbow—and brought up the flower: 
—and helped make the Easter world! 
So we belong to Easter, too! 

RAINBOW—E verything happy belongs 
to Easter! 

FIRST BUNNY—Come on, it’s time to 
get ready. (Bunnies run to basket.) 
Come on, you Easter Chickens! 

SECOND BUNNY—Yes, come on, you 
Easter Chickens—into the basket! 

(Chicks repeat former dance rhythm, 
ending by climbing back into the bas- 
ket, assisted by the Bunnies. Sun and 
Rain, with Rainbow between them, 
take center position below basket; the 
two Bunnies return hoppity-skip to 
their stumps.) 

RAINBOW—And now let’s wish every- 
body a happy Easter! 

ALL (fo music; tune: “Pig in the 
Parlor” )— 





We wish you Happy Easter, 
We wish you Happy Easter, 
We wish you Happy Easter, 
This happy time of year! 
This happy time of year, 
This happy time of year, 
We wish you happy Easter 
And that’s why we are here! 
RAINBOW (continuing alone)— 


Oh, I’m a happy Rainbow, 





Oh, I'm a happy Rainbow, 
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And I make happy colors 
All across the sky! 
BUN NIES— 
We're the Easter Bunnies, 
We're the Easter Bunnies, 
We wish you happy Easter 
In all the ways we know! 
ALL (speaking)—Happy Easter! 





Voices of the Past 
(Continued from page 37) 


keep people from destroying the flow. 
and killing the birds. 

HAROLD—They say there are mo, 
now than there were a few years ago, 

DOROTHY—It may be too late to ay, 
some kinds of plants and birds, but | 
think folks are awake at last. 

HAROLD—Do you mean that we 
not to pick any wild flowers? 

poRoTHY—Oh no, not that, but » 
should be careful when we do pick th 
blossoms not to destroy the roots nor w 
pick all the flowers so that none will k 
left for seed. 

(Abigail and ‘Miles enter.) 

HAROLD—Here come 
children. 

MILES—We are Abigail and Mik 
who lived in Plymouth town. 

HAROLD—You did not live near her 

mMILES—Oh, no. This was tractles 
forest in our day. We called it “th 
wilderness.” 

ABIGAIL—We never dreamed that som 
day we should need more wood thin 
this great country could spare. 

DOROTHY—It’s no wonder that club 
and schools are trying to get the chil 
dren to do all they can to save our tres 
and birds and flowers. 


some other 





The Great 


He St. Lawrence river, down 

which ply our luxurious steam- 
ers, varies from roaring rapids to 
a vast expanse of blue eighteen 
miles wide. Your ship, if you em- 
bark at Toronto, The Queen City, 
for the entire long sail, threads the 
tiny jewel-like tips of submerged 
mountains known as The Thousand 
Islands. Most of these little isles are 
crowned with charming cottages or 
castles and the white sails of pleasure 
craft dot the sunny waters. Then 
you shoot a series of cight rapids 
After 
seeing the metropolis of Canada you 


from Prescott to Montreal. 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE - 








ST. LAWRENCE (Cruise 


embark for Quebec, the historic for- 
Near Quebec is the far 
famed Shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré, and thundering Montmor- 
The high Laurentian 
oldest 
world, loom up on the north shore. 


tress city. 


ency Falls. 
ranges, mountains in the 
Fashionable Murray Bay, presided 
over by the big Manoir Richelieu 
with its superb golf course and 
Tadoussac with its comfortable 
hotel and fishing camps, are ports 
of call. the 
Saguenay, flowing unfathomed be- 
stupendous _ capes, 
forms the climax to a glorious trip. 


Then mysterious 


tween its 


Write for illustrated Booklet, Guide and Map. 


For full information *regarding All-Expense and Personally Conducted 
Tours apply to your own Tourist Agent or the address given below. 


*Also 7-Day Cruise on Great Lakes 
—Detroit to Duluth and Return 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


- . MONTREAL, CANADA 
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TAKE YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE 
_.«eIT NEED COST NO MORE! 
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Boys will be boys, and girls, girls 
... whether they’re 16 or 60! 
They can be themselves in the 
rollicking, frolicking Tourist third 
cabin on the IMM liners. They 
start having fun in the morning, 
have fun all day, and laugh them- 
selves to sleep at night. But they 
do settle down to some serious 
eating three times a day. No 
wonder 60,522 passengerscrossed 
via “IMM Tourist” in 1930! 


$105 up 


NO CLASS DISTINCTION on 
the Tourist third cabin liners de 
luxe, Pennland and Westernland. 
Their entire Cabin accommoda- 
tions are devoted exclusively to 
Tourists. The only steamers of 
their kind in the world. 


Also delightful Tourist third 
cabin accommodations on such 
famous liners as Majestic, world’s 
largest ship; O/ympic, Homeric, 
Belgenland and many others. 
Several sailings each week to 
the principal ports of Europe 
and the British Isles. 


Send for fascinating literature de- 
scribing our Tourist third cabin 
in detail. 


30 Principal Offices in the U. S. and Can- 
ada. Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New 
York. Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR 
RED STAR 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 


international Mercantile Marine Lines 
—— 
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(The children now form in a semi- 
circle, Dorothy and Harold in the center 
holding the flag, which they take from 
the standard in front of the tent. All 
unite in singing the words below to the 
tune of “America.”) 


Let’s spare our lovely trees, 

Let their green verdure please 
All people here. 

Prevent all forest fire, 

Which brings disaster dire; 

Oh, keep our woods entire, 
Our country dear. 


Care for the lovely flowers, 

Friends of our lonely hours, 
Fragrant and sweet. 

Leave them on field and plain, 

Do not destroy in vain, 

But let them bloom again, 
Their lives complete. 


Let’s keep the songs of birds, 

The sweetest notes e’er heard, 
Throughout our land; 

Give them a chance to grow, 

Ere they’re extinct, you know, 

For we all need them so, 


Our great bird band. 





Los Angeles—N. E. A. 
Convention City 
(Continued from page 58) 


capital, with its natural amphitheater, 
Hollywood Bowl, where concerts are 
given by famous artists on summer 


evenings; and Griffith Park, one of the}. 


finest playgrounds in the city. 
Beyond Hollywood and Griffith Park 


is San Fernando Valley, in the northern || 


part of which is San Fernando Mission, 


founded in 1797. This valley is acces-|' 
sible from the downtown section of |/ 
Los Angeles either by way of Topanga 


Canyon or Cahuenga Pass. 


Those coming to the National Educa-|| 
tion Association convention to be held|: 


in Los Angeles June 27 to July 3, 1931, 


will find the city a great educational |’ 


center, with the University of Califor- 


nia at Los Angeles, the University of || 


Southern California, Occidental Col- 


lege, and other important educational |} 


institutions in and near the city. The 
public-school system has 385 schools. 
Last year there were 10,721 teaching 
positions, and a student enrollment in 
elementary and high schools and junior 
colleges of 404,351. In 1930, 7,422 
pupils were graduated from the senior 
high schools. Thirty-five special divi- 
sions give assistance and supervision in 
all special lines of work found in the 
modern school system. 

The convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association will be housed in the 
Shrine Auditorium at Jefferson and 
Royal streets, in the University of 


Southern California, and in the Los) 


Angeles Museum and the State Exposi- 
tion Building in Exposition Park. 

Los Angeles is so fertile in its re- 
sources of interest for the visitor that 
no adequate description of the city can 
be given in a short article. Let it be 
remembered that the climate is as mild 
in summer as in winter, and that hotel 
accommodations, recreational facilities, 
civic institutions, shopping opportuni- 
ties, boulevards, parks, theaters, and 
other points of interest are in keeping 
with the metropolitan character of Los 
Angeles. The gates of California are 
open, and the hand of fellowship is ex- 
tended, 
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Lake Ellen Wilson from Gunsight Poss 


There’s always something 
more to do in Glacier Park! 


Come on out in the open where the spirit of the Old West 
lends romance to everything you do. Let a cowboy lead 
your trail-wise horse through the most fascinating scenery 
in America—or see it effortlessly from bus and launch. 
You can't exaggerate the thrill of a Glacier Park vacation 
—come this summer, stay all summer! Write Great 


Northern Vacations, St. Paul, about Escorted Tours. 
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Costs While Here 


weeks’ vacation in 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Send coupon for new free Sightseeing Itinerary 


*WO precious vacation wecks. Maybe you can Steal a little 

extra time... anyway, you want to make the very most 
of every minute. Why not, then, come this summer to the 
one place where there’s every kind of vacation joy? To 
Southern California, playground-of-the-world! 

By rail from New York you can be here ten days of a 
2-weeks vacation. Eleven or 12 days from most points in the 
country. And costs while here for hotels, meals and sight- 
seeing need not exceed $6.35 a day, or $70 for 11 days. 


This vacation-of-a-lifetime is pictured and described in 
Gay-by-day detail in a remarkable new summer Itinerary 
which the coupon below brings you free. Includes dozens 
of interesting gravure photographs of Southern California 
scenes, map, information about routes and itemized daily cost 
figures for hotels, meals, sightseeing, etc. It should answer 
all your vacation questions about Southern California. 


Here, summer nights call for light wraps and blankets. 
Rainless days make every moment yield its fullest return of 
pleasure. Within a short drive of Los Angeles, the hub of 
this playland, are vacation joys you'll remember all your life: 

The bracing surf of the blue Pacific ... broad, sandy 
beaches . .. gay ocean-islands rising out of the sea. Close-by, 
mighty mountains ....pine forests ... quiet, leafy canyons 

. cool snow-fed lakes above the clouds. Every sport, of 
course, in new and thrilling settings. 

Here, too, the glamour of a foreign land... 
ish Missions, unfamiliar architecture... Fiestas somewhere 
every week during 1931...ships from the seven seas in the 
harbor ... open-air “Symphonies under the Stars”... palms, 
orange groves, brilliant, colorful gardens... Old Mexico 
not far away. In contrast, ultra-modern Hollywood, its stars 
and bright night life. Next-door are Los Angeles, Long 
Beach, Glendale, Pasadena, Santa Monica and scores of others 
you'll want to know. Something different and fascinating at 
every turn. Each day a new adventure! Send the coupon! 


ancient Span- 


All. Year Club of Sentheve California, Lid., Div. 4-, 
1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

(Check if desired). () Send free illustrated 2-weeks Sightseeing Itiner- 
ary (with costs while in Southern California). 

(Check if desired). [) 4 cents in stamps enclosed. Send “Southern Cali- 
fornia through the Camera.”” Also send free booklets about the counties I 
have checked 


[} Los Angeles ] Orange }San Bernardino [] Santa Barbara 
|} Los Angeles Sports (_) Riverside } San Diego L_) Ventura 
Name 

Please Print Your Name and Address 
Street — — eee " 
City — _ 90000 anu 


A ree itiees shirting the cool Pacific 


for Il days of 


a two 





Mighty mountains 


| eet hl a PA) 


“rey 
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Broad, sandy beaches 





Every sport 





“Symphonies under the Stars’’ 


FREE, BOOK 





If you wish another 
beautiful Southern Cali- 
fornia book — contain- 
ing over 80 large gra- 
vure photographs, send 
4 cents to cover mail- 
ing cost. 


(Continued from page 38) 


the plants and the earliest and latest 
dates for planting. 

If there is no hotbed or cold frame 
at the school, you can easily grow young 
plants in the windows of your class- 
room. Fill a box that is three or four 


| inches deep with good soil from the gar- 


den. Scatter the seed over the surface 
and cover it with a layer of fine soil 
equal to the thickness of the seed. 
Keep the soil well watered. It is a good 
plan to cover the box with a cloth or 
paper, which will help hold the mois- 
ture. Be sure to remove the cover as 
soon as the tiny plants begin to come 
through the soil. The box should be 
kept in a warm, sunny place. As the 
| weather becomes warmer and the plants 
| srow large enough to be transplanted, 
the box should be exposed each day to 
the air outside for a short period, which 
is gradually increased, until the plants 
may be left outside the entire day and 
even during the night. 

Discuss and organize a garden club. 
Elect officers and decide on a name. 
Invite persons who know much about 
en to talk to your club, and obtain 
motion pictures and slides to show how 
| gardening i is done. 

Let each member read and report on 
interesting books about gardening. 

Plan trips to gardens at other schools. 





EXPERIMENTS TO TRY 


Before you begin outdoor work, test 
the soil in your garden to see whether 
it is acid. This may be done by filling 
a glass with wet soil from the garden 
and inserting a strip of blue litmus pa- 
per in the soil. Then set the glass aside 
until the next day. If the paper turns 
red, you will know that acid in the soil 
has caused the change of color. If the 
soil shows signs of acid, mix about one 
teaspoonful of lime with the soil, and 
test again. This experiment should help 
you understand why lime is often put 
on gardens and fields. 

To find out the kind of soil that holds 
water best, fill with clay a flowerpot 
that has a hole in the bottom; fill an- 
other with loam; and a third with sand. 
Hold each pot over an empty dish and 
pour two cups of water on the soil. 
Measure the amount of water that runs 
out in each dish through the hole in the 
bottom of the flowerpot. Stand the 
| flowerpots aside until the next day, then 
examine them. Which soil is the least 
moist? What kind of soil do you think 
holds the most water and for the long- 
est time? 





a 
| Forest recreation is probably to blame 
for many conservation extremists. As- 
sociation with trees usually makes a 
person a strong friend and protector of 
| trees and often a zealot without the 
spirit of compromise. Consequently 
there are some who interpret forest con- 
servation as denial and abandonment of 
the use of wood. Conservation, how- 
‘ever, does not mean a complete sur- 
render of forest products. It means 
the employment of wood to the best 
advantage for human needs; it means 
the use of it economically, in such ways 
and in such quantities as will adequate- 
ly meet public and private require- 
ments. Rationalism is essential in forest 
conservation.—New York State College 
of Forestry. 
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have found an easy way to foot- -comfon tention 
Each morning they shake some Alle, : 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic healing pow. je nave ‘ 
for the feet, into the shoes and preven formet 
: the annoyance of tired, aching, sore en . 
3 perspiring feet. It makes stockings wey; which 
3 longer, too. all at 
: Free Trial Offer to Teacher; § stat: 
3 We will send a full sized shaker top ti; In | 
; retailing at 60c to teachers returning tix Moen t 
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OUR local drug stores have stocked = 
DERBAC HealthShampoo. They will ave 
honor the Derbac certificates sent to sche 
thousands of teachers for their pupils. sple 
We have done our part to help you interest a 
school children in scientific hair care, Won't ral 
you please do your part by giving each 
child a DERBAC Certificate? 









CEREAL SOAPS ©O., 
334 East 27th St., Dept. 1-4 
New York 
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DOCTORS AND 
SAUERKRAUT | sit Se ees 


ithe sky all night long. Instead of | 
bright days we had long quiet twilights. | 
And with the midnight sun we left be-| 
hind us the most magnificent of the| 
fjord country and began a series of vis- | 
its to the great Scandinavian cities— 
Bergen and Oslo in Norway, Copen- 
hagen in Denmark, and Stockholm in 


In the Scandinavian Countries 
(Continued from page 81) 


The National Kraut 
Packers Acknowledge 
Their Debt to Them 





N the controversy over the high cost 


of hospital sojourns and medical at- | Sweden. ” 
tention, partisans of both sides seem to | All of these cities have some charac- 


have overlooked a great service per- teristics in common. For example, they | 
formed almost daily by physicians, to | are clean—clean streets, clean buildings, 
which the Sauerkraut Packers gladly clean parks. Even the people wear a 
call attention, as they have benefited | general air of cleanliness and well-being. 
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Radio broadcasting brings the spirit 


of adventure into this schoolroom 


Children are born investigators. Their eagerness 
for something new, their imagination, their spirit 
of play and delight in turning a lesson into a 
game can be always depended upon; and in carry- 
ing out their projects, they are not disturbed in 
the least by limitations of equipment. 


greatly the reby. 


In China, the doctors are paid to 
keep their patients well. But in Amer- 
ica, doctors are keeping thousands in 
condition with no remuneration at all. 
They know best of all the foods to pre- 
serve health and the foods to abjure. 
Day after day in magazine and news- 
paper, they are giving the results of 
this research and telling thousands, 
jree, what diets to follow, what foods 
will help cure disease and what com- 
binations will aid in warding off man’s 
frailties. They are making all America 
their debtors; they are the prime 
dietitians. 


The National Kraut Packers herewith 
express their gratitude. Hundreds of 
physicians have praised their efforts to 
spread the truths about Sauerkraut as 
part of a balanced ration. 


They have emphasized its bulk for 
peristaltic action—a preventive of con- 
stipation; they have told of its lactic 


They are progressive. As regards mate- 
| rial progress and the comforts of mod- | 
ern life, the Scandinavian cities are most | 
comparable to those of America. They 
are forward-looking. The educational 
system, from the elementary schools 
through the university, has been brought 
to a very high state of develpoment. 
The physical well-being of the individ- 
ual receives conscientious attention. 
There is a realization that people must 
have healthful facilities for entertain- 
ment if they are to lead well-rounded 
and happy lives. 

In addition to cleanliness, material 
progress, physical well-being, and facil- 
ities for entertainment, there is no lack 
of beauty to be found in the cities of 
\the north. There is the natural beauty 
of the scenery; there is the conscious 
beauty of the public buildings—the new 
|City Hall in Stockholm has been called 











ferments which keep the intestines free | the most beautiful modern public build- 
from the germs which cause trouble ing in the world; there is the beauty of 
and disease; and they have cited its medieval remains carefully guarded and 
wealth of mineral salts which purify | preserved; and the beauty of modern 











the blood and make strong teeth and 
bones—a necessity for the young and 
growing. Nor have they forgotten one 
of Sauerkraut’s most wonderful attri- 
butes—its wealth of vitamins. In their 
writings they have confirmed the scien- 
tiie investigations instigated by the 
Kraut Packers. These confirmations 
have been welcomed by American 
school teachers who are doing such 
splendid work in overcoming that 
scourge of youth—malnutrition. Sauer- 
kraut, through them, is doing its part. 
May we warn Sauer- 
kraut purchasers, how- 
ever, that Sauerkraut, 
to accomplish what the 
doctors say, must be 
First Quality Sauer- 
kraut. Inferior Sauer- 
kraut is not efficacious. 
When you buy this 
wholesome, nutritive 


look for the N.K.P.A. 
or container. It always 


and economical dish, 


Emblem on can, barrel, 


means Sauerkraut of First Quality; Sauerkraut | 


made in sanitary factories, in the most sanitary 
way, and in accordance with government stand- 
ards. Our booklet with 49 ways of preparing it, 
is FREE. We will send teachers as many copies 
as they can judicially use. 


I 


Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


THe NationaL Kraut Packers’ 





| 





ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 
| NI-4-31 
The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohio 
Please send me postpaid .......... . copies of 
your free booklet, ‘“‘Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food,” with new tested recipes. I am a | 
teacher in School. 
| District No Ee ens FeTre | 
Name 
| > Address. iia a 
| 


City and State 
2 eS eS SS SS SS eS 


civilization in the highest development 
which it has reached. 

The Scandinavian ideal of life was) 
typified in the Stockholm Exposition of 
1930 which was beautifully situated on 
an arm of the Baltic Sea. With its 
|white buildings, colored flags, masses 
of flowers—against a background of 
wooded hills—it gave an impression of 
simplicity, but a gay simplicity. The 
aim of the exhibition, “Better Houses 
for People of Average Means” was ex- 
pressed in the architecture in complete 
lack of ostentation and disregard for 
tradition. The exhibition contained 
model houses, fully equipped; model 
shops and restaurants; model apart- 
ments, with community laundries, 
‘kitchens, and nurseries; model offices 
and model schools; and every kind of | 
‘equipment from the newest electric 
stoves to the latest type of sleeping 
cars. There were, besides, fascinating 
collections of glass, pewter, pottery, and 
weaving, all of which show the happy 
combination of beauty and practicality 
which has made Sweden’s contribution 
to modern science so significant. 
| A visit to the lands that lie under 
| the Midnight Sun is intensely interest- 
ing, because one finds unsurpassed scenic 
beauty, an admirable independence of 
development, and an ideal of healthful 
living, individual opportunity, and wide- 
awake progress that is extremely stimu- 
lating and refreshing to the American 
visitor. 


EpiTor1aAL Note: The preceding text con- 
sists of excerpts from a manuscript entitled 
“In the Land of the Midnight Sun,” which 
was awarded the Second Prize in the 
“Travel Abroad” Group of our 1930 Con- 
test. 
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Station FBL Speaking” 
LET THEM BROADCAST 





How This Class 
Made a Microphone 


The metal pole was the stand of a 
discarded lamp. The disc was once 
a shallow candy tin. Silver paint 
formed the decoration. When the 
station letters, F B L, were mounted 
on the disc, the “mike” was ready 
for lesson number one! 


little stories on health 


Wide-awake pupils in the schoolroom 
pictured above have rigged up a make- 
believe radio station for their room. 
They call it “FBL,”’ meaning From 
Banana Land. 

Nothing dull about their lesson period! 
Think of the fun they have—and the 
interest they take—in getting up a les- 
son, then giving it to a ‘waiting world”’ 
via the microphone! 

Of course the teacher helps in making 
up the broadcast, bringing out the facts 
from the children themselves for the 
final ‘‘radio talk.”’ 


CHANCE FOR VARIED PROGRAMS 


The broadcast may be posted on the bulletin board and the 
announcer for each topic selected. Different facts may be empha- 
sized in successive lessons. For example, one may be about 
tropical countries, fruit plantations and ships; one on the stories 
of adventurers and explorers who were saved by life-giving fruits; 
still another may tell how to bring the class weight up to aver- 


age with the right foods. 





> 
a 


Help your pupils to try out this fas- 
cinating and novel way of learning 
health. 


Let us send you for classroom use 
4 or 6 copies of our pamphlet “About 
Bananas.” This supplementary and 
reference reading material is adapted 
to the Sixth Grade and upwards. Full 
of facts that children will broadcast 
eagerly in their radio game. 





N. 1. 4-8) 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Dept. 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send (4) (6) copies of “About Bananas." There are 
pupils in my room. 
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RIANGLE TOUR. 
of the CuanadianRockies * 


and 
ITWANGA 
srange land 


Study Suggestions for 
“Rip Van Winkle” 
(Continued from page 41) 


whenever it appears. It is also a help 
to read other books and stories of the 
period in order to get into the spirit of 
the story. 

Scene 1 of Act II may show Rip walk- 
ing along a road by the mountainside, 
stopping to rest, and soliloquizing about 
the sharp tongue of his spouse. While 
he rests, the little men of the mountain 
may enter, discover him before he sees 
them, and show in pantomime what 
they are about to do. A pantomimic 
dance to the music of Grieg’s “In the 
Hall of the Mountain King” from Peer 
Gynt Suite No. 1 may be inserted here 
if desired. The little men of the moun- 
tain invite Rip to drink and then, urg- 
ing him to help carry the keg of liquor, 
leave the stage, Rip following. (The 
action in this scene does not follow the 
text exactly, but is suggested as being 
easier to present.) 

Scene 2 shows Rip, ragged and 
bearded, lying on the ground, with his 
rusty gun by his side. THe rises, and, 
following the directions and the speech 
suggested by the text, limps painfully 
from the stage, muttering as he goes, 
“What excuse shall I make to my wife, 
Dame Van Winkle?” 

Act III takes place on a village street 
outside the “Union Hotel.” Much of 
the dialogue for this scene may be taken 
from the text. A crowd of villagers 
will be needed, including Rip’s son, his 
daughter and her child, the woman who 
‘| recognized Rip, and Peter Vanderdonk. 
mA good ending for the play is secured 
by having Rip’s daughter invite him to 
come home with her, and, as they leave 
the stage, having a bystander make 
some such speech as, “Well, let’s all go 
into the hotel and drink to the return 
of Rip Van Winkle.” 

“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” is 
less easily adapted to dramatization, but 
it is excellent material for oral reading. 
When interest has once been aroused 
by the use of this story and “Rip Van 
Winkle,” many others in The Sketch 
Book may well be read to or by the 
children. The group of Christmas 
sketches, which are more descriptive and 






















TO HAWAII 
An Excursion De Luxe— Romance Ply;— 
Organized by Teachers— For ‘‘Just Folks” 
Rest... Relax... . Sight-see— 
in an educational environment, 
For A Tour Unique—Join Our Jolly Traveler; 
Of course you are going to the N.E.A, Con. 
vention in Los Angeles... . Why not sail on 
to Golden Hawaii with Treasure Island Tours) 
Special easy payment rates ‘or 
teachers and students—if desired, 
Extra low price for nearly 5 weeks’ tour 
all expenses paid. 
Booklets and full information 
TREASURE ISLAND TOURS, 
Pr a rn Egy Ucorge Woods Hicks, Director, 
PKtNOW _ 2935 College Avenue, 
—_—_—_—_—_— Berkeley, Calif. 
































Go to enchanted lands of charm, gayety and 
balmy climate. To colorful SPAIN, fescinating 
ITALY and picturesque SICILY vie the 
luxurious liners 


CONTE GRANDE” or 
“CONTE BLANCAMANO” 










of splendor. Magnificent accommodations 
in regular and in intermediate second claw 
for persons who desire to travel inexpen- 
sively and at the same time enjoy the ut- 


LLOYD SABAUDO 
> STATE STREET new 
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CLARK’S FAMOUS CRUISES 
N 
NORTH CAPE Serie se 
EUROPE ene 
Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Italy. 
Riviera, Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Hol 
land, Belgium, Paris, London; select clien- 


tele; the most and best for your money. 


Hotels, Drives, Fees, etc., included 
FRANK C. CLARK, TimesBldg., New Yor 


EUROPE 




















ERE is a trip through the 
scenic heart of the Canadian 
Rockies—and a 600-mile ocean 
voyage through the famous Inside 
Passage where the mountains, 
themselves, come down to the sea. 





‘ , less dramatic than the two just men- , All Expense Tours 
See Mt. Robson, armoured giant . : . a - |= 
See Mt. Robson, arm a tioned, are enjoyed more if presented = Deve - 
of the Canadian Rockies... visit just before the Christmas season. As a 57 Days aw 
Tat} , ' ste » . . 64 Days 7 
Jasper National Park—golf ON 1S @ You stop at Kitwanga long enough to see these tule, the class should need little urging 68 Days - - 702.75 


to complete The Sketch Book, if the 
reading of the more popular stories has 


been wisely handled. 


—_—_@—__ 


and many others. Independent—Conducted. 


ANDERSON TOURS 
290 B’way, N. Y.C. Tel: WOrth 2—58374 


UNIVERSITY | 


COLLECE COURSES & CREDITS, 


championship course—ride over 
mountain-trails. Travel on to Kit- 
wanga, strange land of totem poles 


colorful totem poles of bygone Indian days. 





Write for 


start at Vancouver. 


and the famous “River of Clouds.” 
Cruise from Prince Rupert, 
through the fjords of the Pacific 
Coast, to Vancouver—returning 
to Jasper by rail along the roaring 
Fraser and Thompson River 
Gorges. Or reverse the order and 


complete information. 
'ree—toyourcluboryourchurch 
—a choice of 50 motion picture 
travel-stories on Canada. Films, 
projector and operator provided on 
application to any of the Canadian 
National offices listed below. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


CThe Largest Katluray System it_ CAmerica 


OFFICES 


ise Tremont St ook Buclid Ave oot Re. eee FS, a6 Fith Avenue 83 Rast Fifth Berect 
SE's. 1523 oF Blvd oy a. ee... Pg Pte ry Seaee, 

‘ So. Uleece Ave 420 We bapertoe st ord Fifth aes Pots Venu te 1329 | ty 
oe Pear rit Walnut Street {eas Chestnut Be 314 'No. broadway PSS Sen NO 





“The world has millions of starters, 
but only a few finishers. Only a hand- 
ful who can be depended upon to pro- 
duce a result. And it is only the result 


that counts, in school or in business or 


professional or social life.” 


*«» STUDENT TOURS 


** EUROPE 


Selected Groupe — Experienced 
Management —~, Expert Leulersup 





110 EAST 42” STREET N.Y. © 








SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL @ 















551 FIFTH AVENUE 





& « Evening Entertainment, Theatres 2 « 

Famous Restaurants, Casinos, Bathing Parties 

—in addition to comprehensive sight-seeing — 
Write for Booklet F-# 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., inc. 






NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ENTHUSIASM 
AND 





. Seer 


AROUSE A CHILD'S 


WORK BECOMES 


The IODENT CLUB 


OF THE AIR 
(with Big Brother Emery) 


_.. Co-operates with Teachers | It has often been called “The Jewel of 


in the Education and 


Training of Children 


The building of clean minds 
in healthy, young bodies is 
the fundamental purpose of 
the Ilodent Club of the Air— 
an end towards which many 
teachers are also striving. 

By enrolling their pupils in 
the Iodent Club of the Air, 
this task is turned into play. 
Children respond with zest 
and enthusiasm and results 
are more easily obtained. 


The Iodent Club of the Air 
functions through a national 
network of radio stations, 
from which programs are 
broadcast each Sunday Eve- 
ning at 7:00 (Eastern Stand- 
ard Time). Valuable lessons 
in history and literature as 
well as sterling qualities of 
honesty,courage,resourceful- 
ness, bravery and integrity are 
taught by means of carefully 
prepared dramatized stories. 


Tune in on the Iodent Club 

rogram next Sunday at 7:00 
p. M. (Eastern Standard 
Time). Then urge your pupils 
to join. There are no costs— 
just an individually written 
letter requesting member- 
ship. Ask for a FREE sub- 
scription to the Club Maga- 
zine and let us suggest how 
you can use Club material in 
classroom work. Send in 
the Coupon below. 





The Iodent Club of the Air 

was formerly called the 

lodent Big Brother Club. 
ause of its phenomenal 

growthand increased scope 

of activities, the new and 

more appropriate name 
has been adopted. 











The Iodent Club of the Air is spon- 
sored by THE IODENT COMPANY, 
Detroit, manufacturers of 


IODENTz 


TOOTH PASTE 


No. 1 for Teeth 
EASY to Whiten 


No. 2 for Teeth 
HARD to Whiten 


THE IODENT COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Gentlemen t 


Please send me Club Magazine reg- 
ularly and suggestion how to use 
ub programs in classroom work. 


Name 
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My Cruise in the Caribbean 
(Continued from page 68) 


We felt akin to that Great Adven- 
turer, Columbus, as we skirted the 
shores of San Salvador, a long narrow 
island with a lighthouse off center, a 
little town at one end, and mountainous 
hills coming down to the shore. The 
next day we passed the west coast of 
Cuba. Here were real mountains, and 
a sky line varied by coconut palms and | 
mango trees. 





pared to dock at Kingston, Jamaica. 
Shivers of excitement! 
ing Port Royal where pirates once had 
their headquarters, and the notorious 
buccaneer Morgan is buried. 

What a wonderful example of trop- | 











ey __ 








ical splendor is the island of Jamaica! 


| the West Indies.” Nowhere can there 
om more vivid and brilliant green foli- 
age. Here palms were in their majesty 
—great smooth trunks topped by lux- 
uriant leafy fans of a darker hue. 

Kingston is a mixture of modern 
hurry and flurry and of easy-going trop- 
ical living—traffic cops, much tooting 
of auto horns, shabby old two-wheeled 
| Carts, quaint surreys with liveried driv- 
ers, patient, slow-moving burros, regal- 
looking negroes carrying bananas, yams, 
or cane on their heads. 

We cruisers were given a 19-mile 
drive to the Castleton Gardens. Leav- 
ing the business section of Kingston 
with its Spanish-type buildings we came 
to charming bungalows set in the midst 
|of towering palms and bright red flow- 
ering royal poincianas. The roads were 
excellent. Gangs of negro women 
smoking their clay pipes were leisurely 
spreading gravel on the worn spots. We 
passed men and women riding burros or 
carrying loads of produce and firewood 
‘on their heads. On the way were na- 
tive villages of thatched-roof huts. 

But the rolling hills clothed with the 
profuse vegetation of the tropics—these 
were the truly lovely sights! Great 
rocks, damp with the seepage of hidden 
springs and covered with moss and lacy | 
ferns, jutted out beside the road. Along 
the banks of the streams were smoky- 
green trees shaped like giant ostrich 
plumes. Terraced banana groves clothed 
the slanting hillsides. Goats were teth- 
ered by the huts, grazing on the roadside 
plants. Oxen were often seen plodding 
along, drawing heavy-wheeled carts or 
plowing in the valleys. 
| The Castleton Gardens contain speci- 
| mens of practically every known trop- 
ical plant, and are a particular delight 
to a botanist. Negroes act as guides and 
their excellent English English is a treat 
to an American. Other negroes form a 
chattering wall around the tourists, 
clamoring to sell carved baskets of 
gourds and other dried fruit pods, and 
strings of beads made from brightly 
colored seeds of all sizes and shades. 

Two days later, about noon, our 
good ship docked at Cristobal, Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. Our arrival was the 
signal for a real tropical downpour. We 
all went on a brief shopping tour in the 
near-by Colon. The bizarre shops of 
Chinese and Hindoo storekeepers tempt- 
ed us. Here our skill at bargaining 
was tested, 

A tour by automobile and train, with 
an overnight stay in Ancon, had been 
arranged for the cruisers. We drove to| 

















On the morning of the 11th, we.pre- hi 


We were pass- | 1% 


My stic Smpice — 
Ageless as the Andes 





3 Atop mist-wrapped mountains, in the solemn hush of 
dawn, the Inca priest awaited in breathless reverence the 
advent of his god, the Sun. The Miracle of Light .. . an- 
nounced by rosy fingers sweeping vapory veils from a cobalt 
sky, spreading coppery tints on towering peaks shedding the 
last shadows of night . . . flamed into the glorious brilliance 
of the new-risen deity. Awe thrilled the silent ritual .. . 
bloomed into exultant wonder, as with arms upraised in eerie 
silhouette, the regal priest chanted across far-flung canyons 


his morning invocation. 


#3 Altars of the Inca, shattered and crumbled, stretch pros- 
trate on the hills of Peru. Desolate, they cherish the secrets of 
a vanished people. Temples shorn of cornices of gold, ravaged 
of priceless carvings and exquisite sculpturings, lie tumbled 
and forlorn, pitiable prey of Time and the ruthless Conquista- 
dore. Not even the Tropics’ profuse hand, strewing glories of 
flower-laced verdure over terraced valleys and huddled ruins 
...or the mellow mantilla of medieval Spain, threaded with 
the sparkle and music of romantic centuries, can hide the 


tragic relics of a civilization old when Egypt was new. 


we There’s nothing of the ordinary in either goal or going. 
Swift ships, proud in luxury and service, bear you across the 
painted Caribbean into Colon at the Atlantic gate to the 
Canal, unfold the Past in old Panama, and gliding down the 
latitudes on the blue Pacific, transport you into a world 
unbelievable as the colorings that tint the tropic skies. Nor 
need your epic adventure end in Peru. Just beyond lies Chile, 
golden with enchant ments sweeping from a facinating shore- 


line to the snow-capped crests of the Andes. 


~ 
FF . 
z3 Before you plan your trip this summer, write for des- 


criptive booklet which will help you outline the vacation ex- 


traordinary. You can select either Peru or Chile for your 
objective, combine the two, or extend your trip across or 
around South America, returning by way of Buenos Aires 
and Rio de Janeiro. The mederate costs will surprise you. 
They are little, if any, more than the expense of the usual 
vacation at home. Ask for Booklet ‘‘P-C 1.” 


GRACE LINE 


* * FAMOUS SANTA FLEET * * 
New York 


10 Hanover Square ¢ 
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NOMS ADVENTIR 


BECKON YOU*+: 
come to Spokane 


AMONG THE NATONAL DARKS 


This year, heed the call of Romance, of Adven- 
ture, of Beauty. Come to Glacier, Yellowstone, 
Lake Louise and Banff—and to Spokane, center 
of this Glorious Intermountain Playground. 


From Spokane, midway between the giant 
Rockies and the picturesque Cascades, five 
transcontinental railroads and countless en- 
chanting motor roads lead in every direction 
through a magic land. 


Follow the "Trails to Romance” wn fascinat- 
ing, mysterious chasms, whose walls fall a sheer 
one thousand feet; past majestic mountains 
that send their peaks into an incomparable 
blue; past jade-green falls and roaring cas- 
cades that dash between steep, tumbled walls 
of jagged stoye; past silvery lakes that nestle 
among virgin pine and fir forests. 


But most of all, come to Spokane. Glory in the 
scenic beauty of this enchanting city—with her 
healthful climate, her cool summer evenings, 
and her unexcelled drinking water. See her 
geological marvels, and her storied mining re- 
gions. This year, on your way to or from the 
N. E. A., stop over in Spokane. 


SPOKANE—Home of the Columbia Basin Irri- 


gation 


land Empire, an area 


Project—is the Capital of the vast In- 
rich in agricultural, 


mineral, hydroelectric, and timber resources— 
producing over Four Hundred Million Dollars 





in new wealth annually. 


SPOIKANE 


IN THE 
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FOR NEW SCENIC BOOKLET, SEND COUPON TO 


LAND OF 
ATIONAL PARKS 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SPOKANE, WASH. 


Naeme___ 
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City 
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Gatun Locks for our first view of that 
marvelous engineering feat, the Panama 
Canal. On our way we passed parts of 
the old French Canal which is gradually 
being overwhelmed by the jungle. Ev- 
erywhere were evidences of American 
industry and scientific research. As we 
reached Gatun Locks a ship was being 
drawn along by the electric “mules.” 
We watched the water rushing into the 


| spillways, and stayed to see the boat 


pass through. 

The Royal Palm Drive in Balboa is 
truly beautiful and the residences on 
Balboa Heights are very lovely. I found 
the tiny shops and narrow streets in the 
tenement sections of Panama City allur- 
ing in their charm. The inhabitants 
appear to be a strange mixture of the 
oriental and occidental races. Early the 
next morning we left for the return to 
Colon. Our boat sailed for Cartagena, 
Colombia, at ten o'clock. In Colombia 
we spent five days, visiting several cities 
and a banana plantation. 


We visited Jamaica again on the re- 
turn trip and after loading bananas set 
sail for home. I cannot forget with 
what regret I saw Kingston vanish in 
the distance and realized that in six 
days I would be in New York again. 
All too soon these precious days slipped 
by. But never shall I lose what my 
-hree weeks of sailing in the tropics gave 
me. Outwardly I had acquired simply 
1 coat of tan, but inwardly a whole set 
€ new values which I am striving to 
ive by. 

_Epitortau Note: The preceding text con- 
sists of excerpts from a manuscript entitled 
‘The Cruise of the Santa Marta,” which 
was awarded one of the Seventh Prizes in 
the “Travel Abroad” Group of our 1930 
Contest. 
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April’s Farewell 
(Continued from page 33) 


(Applause. Enter, from left, Old 
Mother Hubbard and her dog.) 
MOTHER HUBBARD— 

I am Old Mother Hubbard. 

to the cupboard 
To get my poor dog some dinner. 
When I reached there, out jumped a 
bear! 
That’s why we're both looking 
thinner. 

(Applause. 
MISS MUFFET— 

I am little Miss Muffet. 

I’ve brought my tuffet, 

And a nice bowl of curds and whey. 
FIRST ELF— 

Oh, look! There’s a spider! 
let down by thread.) 

FOURTH ELF— 

He’s right there beside her! 
MISS MUFFET— 

I’m not a bit scared; let him stay. 

(Applause. She sits. Enter Old 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe.) 

OLD WOMAN— 
I’m the Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe; 

My children grew up, and away they 

flew. 

There’s no one at home now; my 

work is a snipper, 

So I’ve moved into a bedroom slipper. 

(Applause. Enter Tommy Tucker.) 
TOMMY TUCKER— 

You all know me— 

My name’s Tommy Tucker— 

And when I sang 

They gave me this sucker. 
up sucker.) 


I went 


Enter Miss Muffet.) 


(Spider 


(Holds 
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Relievegd>. 
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Justateaspoonful of 
Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphateinaglass 
of cold water stim- 
ulates and refreshes 
your nerves. A de- 
licious drink that 
supplies nourishing 
phosphates to the 
body—aids diges- 
tion and gives you new 
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EUROPEAN COUNTRIES a 
THis SUMMER “ 
$535 be to 
The joys of traveling leisurely, of work 
sight-seeing extensively and of 
finding excellent accommodations books: 
everywhere are combined in this conta 
37-day tour to France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Austria, Germany, Belgium, = 
Holland and England. Spring 
tours and other tours $295—$1500. NINE 
For complete information address Ad 
TEMPLE TOURS A 
455 PARK SQ. BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. I sti 
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Corners of Europe = 

Excellent Travel Arrangemens & LLYN} 
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Group Membership _ . 

Recognized for College Cred oo 

Write for Booklet An 
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OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEE vy, 
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T the National Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, attended by 
three thousand delegates from every 
State in the Union, certain minimum 

‘uandards of child welfare and development 


were set Up. 


— Prominent among them was the recommen- 
ndur. i é' pee 

dation—“Every child should have instruction in 

sum [te schools in health and in safety from acci- 


dents, and every teacher should be trained in 
health programs.” 


A FUNDAMENTAL HEALTH PRINCIPLE 

A simple health protective measure which 
cannot be impressed on a child too early or too 
often is the matter of washing hands frequently 
—and always before meals. 

Health authorities all stress the close connec- 
tion between cleaner hands and better health. 
The Life Extension Institute lists 27 diseases 
that may be spread by germs our hands pick up. 

In the classroom where so many things must 
be touched and handled in common—home- 
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A simple plan 





child to the other but to the teacher as well, un- 


less some definite precaution is taken. 


TEACHING CLEAN Hanps 
THE “PLay Way” 

In thousands of schools all over the country it 
has been found that a Clean Hands Campaign 
will work wonders in converting even the 
grimiest-handed boy to the clean hands habit 
and raising the health record of the entire class. 

Children enter into such a contest with all 









National Conference Urges Health Instruction 


thousands of successful teachers use 


our hands are constantly picking up from com- 
mon, everyday objects we have to touch. 


A Practica Project 
FOR Every TEACHER 

Divide the class into two teams. Have reg- 
ular morning inspection. Keep a Clean Hands 
Honor Roll on the blackboard. You'll find the 
keenest rivalry developing to see which side has 
the better score. 

To make sure your pupils are getting the 
utmost in health protection from this contest, 
do as so many teachers are doing. Suggest 
washing hands always with Lifebuoy Health 
Soap. Its creamy, abundant, gently antiseptic 
lather removes germs as well as dirt. Its pleas- 
ant, extra-clean scent—that vanishes as you 
rinse—tells you Lifebuoy is a real health safe- 
guard. 

And, quite aside from its health value, Life- 
buoy is the favorite toilet soap of millions,— 
pure, bland, kind to the most delicate skin, yet 
wonderfully cleansing. Purifies pores, protects 





“ . work papers, blackboard erasers, chalk, pencils, the zest of playing a game. They listen eagerly against embarrassing body odor. Makes com- 
ations |f books—there is every opportunity for germs of to the story of what germs are and how sickness _ plexion glow with fresh, healthy radiance. Life- 
Ror contagious diseases to spread, not only from one may be spread by these tiny, invisible particles buoy is a product of Lever Bros. Co.—Adv. 
gium, 
pring . 
51500. NINE OCLOCK SCHOLAR (enfers)— | Teaching Children 
— A dillar, a dollar, ’'m a nine o'clock | “ 

to Eat Vegetables 
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scholar, 

And I’m never late to school. 

I study and play, and the teachers all | 
say 

That I am no April fool. 

(Applause. Enter, left, Wynken and 

Slynken walking on either side of Nod.) 
VYNKEN— 


I'm Wynken. (Winks.) 

I'm Blynken. (Blinks.) down the row. 
NoD— 

And I am Nod. (Nods.) 
VYNKEN— 


We're tired and sleepy and shan’t 
stay awake long. 
BLYNKEN— 
Just until Nod sings a little song. 
(Nod sings a lullaby, after which the 
three sit close to Mother Goose and go 
(0 sleep with their heads in her lap.) 
(Twelve o'clock chimes.) 
MOTHER GOOsE—Midnight! (All rise.) 
MOTHER NATURE (off stage)— 
April, daughter April, 
Say good-by and come away; 
April, daughter April, 
Leave thy crown to May. 
APRIL— 
Mother is calling, beckoning April to 
her home. 
I come back next year to this flow- 
. & dome. 
Take my crown and scepter, 
(Hands them to May.) 
will serve you long and well; 
. Happiness 1 wish you and bid you all 
farewell. 





(All wave, as April exits.) 


(Continued from page 54) 


prettiest. The children are first allowed 
to tell the names of the different vege- 
tables, and then they are asked to tell 
which ones they have eaten and like. 
Each child in turn comes to the table, 
and, facing the class, lifts each vegetable 
from the table, saying as he does so, “I 
like this; I don’t like this”; and so on, 
He places the ones he 
likes in the front row, and the ones he 
has disliked in a back row. This gives 
opportunity for the teacher, or an assis- 
tant, to check on a previously prepared 
chart each child’s likes and dislikes for 
later use. 

After the last child has finished, the 
matter is summed up by the teacher. 
“Everyone liked some vegetables, and 
everyone disliked some. There are sev- 
eral questions for us to answer: Does 
it make any difference whether we like 
any of these vegetables? Does it make 
any difference if we dislike some of them 
provided we like others? Are any of 
the vegetables more important than oth- 
ers?” The children always accept these 
questions as real problems and are eager 
for their solution. 

Quite suddenly then the teacher 
changes the attack. “Suppose we forget 
the vegetables for a little while—we’ll 
come back to them later—while I show 
you something.” She passes around the 
class some red iron oxide spread out on 
a watch crystal and asks, “What do you 
suppose it is? Have you ever seen it 
before?” When the children “give up,” 
the teacher explains, to their astonish- 
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Interior View of Steamer 








LAKE AND LAND TOURS 


(os beautiful 32-page illustrated booklet 
describes these All Expense, Personally 
Conducted Tours from Cleveland, Ohio; Buffalo, 
New York; and Port Stanley, Canada... . into 
the heart of America’s wonderland, including 
Niagara Falls and Canada. 

Make your vacation a Lake and Land Trip this 
summer. A wide variety of roytes are offered at 
prices that combine exceptional values with 
superior accommodations. Experienced escorts. 
Wonderful ships and scenery. Send today for a 
free copy of this booklet. 


DAILY SERVICE 
C & B Line steamers leave each way every night between 
Cleveland and Buffalo, May 1st to November Ist; be- 
tween Cleveland and Port Sealer, Canada, June 27th to 
September 9th. Ask for 1931 Time Table and Auto 
Map Folder showing reduced fares and auto rates. 


SPECIAL CRUISE FOR TEACHERS and their friends. 
Cleveland to Chicago and return, via Sault Ste. 
Marie and Mackinac Island. June 22nd to 27th. 


The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Co. 


East 9th Street Pier Cleveland, Ohio 








Pleasesend me your Vacation Folder No. 11 and details on Teachers’ Crusse 
Name. 
Address 




















12 COUNTRIES 
CUNARD S.S.LANCASTRIA .. 51 DAYS .. SAILING JUNE 30 


290.. 


including all expenses on ship and shore N. Y. to N. Y. 


A most complete itinerary including many 
delightful shore excursions, illustrated lec- 
tures, dances and many entertainments, out- 
door swimming pool. Visiting 12 countries— 
Madeira, Spain, Algeria, Italy, Monaco, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Scotland, 
Belgium, France. One ship throughout or stop 
over if desired. Send forcompleteinformation. 

“Educational Courses Available” 
Your Local Agent Or 


CUNARD LINE FRANK TOURIST CO. 
25 Broadway New York City | 542 Fifth Ave. New York City 
































ON TO GERMANY FOR 


Castles 
Romance 


Mailed men sallied from these walls in quest of love 

and glory. The vaulted rooms rang with the songs of 

troubadours and merry festivals. Trumpets summoned 

knights to the jousts, and the lyre’s soft voice wooed 

the hearts of great ladies. Scene after scene flashes 

by as the luxurious express train speeds through 

valleys rich in history. Heidelberg, Nuremberg, 

@ Neuschwanstein, the Rhine. Write for Illustrated 
ail Booklet No. 55. GERMAN TOURIST INFORMA- 
on the Rhine TION OFFICE, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“Going to Europe” means going to 


GERMANY 
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ment, that the red powder is iron. The 
children are then allowed to describe the 
kind of iron they know—the hard black 
iron in their desks, in the pipes and ra- 
diators, and in the tools with which 
they work. It is then explained that this 
iron on the watch crystal is merely an- 
other kind of iron; fine, soft, and red. 
This step has been found essential be- 
cause of the discovery that children have 
been much concerned about how the 
hard, black iron they knew could possi- 
bly be in vegetables. One youngster 
was obviously laboring under this diffi- 
culty when he complained that spinach 
hurt his throat, for when his mother in- 
quired why he thought it hurt him, he 
explained, “I suppose it must be the iron 
in it.” 

The new conception of iron having 
been built up, a small amount of the 
iron oxide is put into a test tube of 
water and its similarity to the color of 
blood noted. Usually some child calls 
attention to this resemblance. It is 
hen explained that it is the iron in blood 
that gives it its red color; the redder 











the blood, the more iron it contains. 
The teacher then takes two test tubes 
of water, saying, “Let us pretend that 
these are samples of blood from two in- 
dividuals. Let us put a little iron into 


one, so that it makes a pale blood, only | 


pinkish in color; and into the other 
about twice as much iron so that it is 
a deep red in color. Suppose you had 
never seen either of these two people; 
you had only these samples of their 
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blood to tell you what they were like. | 


What would you know about them? 
How would you expect this person 
to look (holding up the tube of red 
blood)?” Strangely enough, although 
nothing has been taught about the 
bodily function of iron, the deep red 
blood suggests the picture of physical 


| perfection, and all the children de- 
| scribe a strong, healthy, ruddy. individ- 


ual; and when asked whom they know 
that would probably have blood like 
that, they invariably name a hero of 
their baseball or football world. In a 
similar manner the owner of the pale 
sample of blood is described as a pale, 
weak individual. They know also which 
of the two hypothetical individuals 
would excel in baseball or win in a foot 
race; and when the question is put to 
them, “Which of these two kinds of 
blood would you rather have?” there is 
no doubt as to the answer. They all 
want the red blood and the qualities 
that it signifies to them. 

The next question clearly is, “How 
can you get it? If yours is rather pale 
—more like this one (showing the pale 
tube), must it always stay that way, or 
can you make it like this (showing red 
tube)?” The children invariably de- 
cide that they can improve a pale blood 
by eating foods that have iron in them, 
and are usually ready themselves to in- 
quire what these foods are. 

The vegetables on the table have been 
temporarily forgotten during the inter- 
est in the iron discussion; but when the 
question, “What foods shall we eat to 
get iron?” is raised, then like a flash the 
connection is made and they chorus 
excitedly, “Vegetables!” The teacher 
then explains, “Yes, vegetables contain 
iron. Other foods do also, and we will 
learn some of them later; but vegetables 
are one of the foods we depend on most 
to give us the iron we need. The iron 
is in the soil and the plants take it, 
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FREE: We offer teachers free a pad of 25 
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with the moisture, up through their 
roots and their stems into their leaves. 
We eat the roots or the stem or the 
aves and get the iron they contain, 
3s well as a good many other valuable 
food materials. All vegetables contain 
me iron, but some have much more 
than others. Shall I show you the 
ones that have the most iron?” 

The children eagerly assent and watch 
with interest while the teacher assem- 
bles them at one end of the table: 
nach, beet tops, turnip tops, broccoli, 
cabbage, string beans, asparagus. They 
sre quick to discover that the ones best 
in iron are all green in color. They de- 
cide that if they want red blood they 
should eat plenty of vegetables and that 
they should give preference to the green 
ones and choose them whenever they 
have the chance. 

“But,” says the teacher as if suddenly 
confronted with an insurmountable ob- 
sacle, “some of you don’t like the 
green ones!” Quick as a flash, however, 
comes back the answer, “But we can 
karn to like them.” “Can you?” asks 
the teacher hopefully. “Did you ever 
learn to like a food you didn’t like?” 
Yes, everybody has! Hands wave in the 
air, and there follows an experience 
meeting in which the children vie with 
one another in telling how they have 
learned to like olives, oatmeal, milk, and 
a variety of other foods, and in which 
they bring out practically every impor- 
tant rule for developing new tastes: 
“repetition,” “small tastes every day,” 
“pretend you like it and eat it anyway,” 
and numerous others. Learning to like 
vegetables, moreover, is accepted as a 
challenge to their ability and they are 
eager to begin at once. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The chart showing which vegetables 
are already liked and which remain to 
be liked is produced at this juncture. It 
is agreed that as soon as one has really 
learned to like a particular vegetable 
he may have a record made of the fact 
on this chart, by a gold star or any oth- 
er device that seems desirable, with a 
double credit if the vegetable happens 
to be one of the important green ones. 

The results are almost incredible to 





one who witnesses them for the first 
time. The children go home and begin 
demanding the very vegetables they have 
formerly refused; and the “dislikes” on 
the chart are so rapidly replaced by 
“likes” as to be convincing proof that 
a real desire to like a food leads sur- 
prisingly soon to a fulfillment of that 
desire. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE: Miss Roberts’ next ar- 
ticle will discuss the production of milk. 
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What we need in our time is not a 
brake for the chariot of progress, but 
motive power.—Raymond B. Fosdick. 
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Yet, one cake is velvet-textured, 


the other is full of Air Holes 


Twn cakes? Yes! they did look alike on 
the outside. But when they were cut — 
what a difference! For No. 1 was leavened 
with Royal, the Cream of Tartar baking 

wer... No. 2 with an ordinary cheaper 
aking powder. In every other respect they 
Were made in exactly the same way. 


See those big, irregular gas bubbles in the 
cake batter made with the cheap baking 
powder? Every one leaves a large “air hole” 
in the finished cake—gives it a coarse, un- 
even texture, 


But with Royal Baking Powder, the batter 
Shows only tiny, uniform bubbles—rising 
gradually, evenly. That’s why Royal cakes 
come from the oven so light and fluffy —even- 
Paned and velvet-textured. Royal Baking 
-owder means no failures. Naturally teachers 


and it pays to specify Royal for class use. 






(Left) Cake batter made with Royal Baking 
Powder. Note tiny bubbles that give fine-grained 
cake. (Right) Batter made with a cheaper baking 
powder. Note large bubbles 

which leave “‘air holes.”’ 
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‘*T TYPE grade plans and reports 
swiftly on this dependable little 
machine and so save energy and gain 
time for leisure,” continues Miss 
Polly Winchester, a teacher at the 
fashionable Rye Country Day School, 
Rye, N. Y, 
Such a statement is typical of reports 
from hundreds of busy teachers and 
department heads. 


'|Primary teachers find the new PRIM- 


ER type, available on both the 


'|portable Corona and the standard 


size L C Smith machines, valuable in 
preparing daily exercises. 


-| Now added value. . 
|| Corona’s new combination case is not 


only a smart carrying case, but serves 
by itself as a useful and good-look- 
ing overnight bag. Offered at no 
extra cost with all standard keyboard 
Coronas. 


Try Corona for a week. No obliga- 
tion—no red tape. Put it to work, 
just as if it were your own—see what 
a difference it makes. Just ask your 
dealer . . . or use the coupon. 
Corona Four $60.00 including com- 
bination case. Other models $39.50 
and $65.00. 
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“GORONA 15 wos 


HELPFUL IN SPEEDING UP MY 
WORK”... says this progressive teacher 
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New vacation days greet you as you sail the sheltered Inside 
Passage to Alaska! Days of comfort following mountain-girt chan- 
nels aboard your big Alaska Line luxury-ship. Carefree days ex- 
ploring this summery northland where mellow sunshine plays alike 
on tumbling glaciers and fields of wildflowers. Adventurous days 
browsing through quaint Indian villages and remnants of Russia's 
American empire .... There'll be just time for an Alaskan cruise 
after the N.E.A. convention at Los Angeles or the World Feder- 
ation of Teachers conference at Denver. Cruises of 9 to 35 days at 
truly reasonable cost. Write for our booklet “Alaska! 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 


PIER TWO, ROOM 107 — SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
or contact your nearest ticket or tourist agent 
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Come to 
NEW ENGLAND 


this Summer 


Green foothills, mighty mountains... peaceful ponds, 
majestic lakes, rushing rivers...sandy ocean beaches, 
rockbound shores ... form the background for the kind 
of vacation that only New England can provide. Your 
kind of recreation is here, and accommodations—sea- 
soned with true New England hospitality—to suit your 
tastes and purse. Tell us how long you plan to be in 
New England and let us help to plan your itinerary. 
A request to W. O. Wright, P. T. M., Desk 31, 


North Station, Boston, Mass., will bring you illus- 
trated booklets and maps of this great vacation land. 


BOSTON and MAINE 


Railroad MINUTE MAN SERVICE 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Harvest of the Waters 
(Continued from page 36) 


/out of the water, and dropped into a 
fish box. 

Lobsters and crabs are caught in 
wooden traps called “pots,” which are 
baited and lowered to the bottom. 
When the creature enters to get food, it 
does not know how to get out. Clams 
and oysters are obtained by the use of 
tongs, forks, and dredges. 

Other methods, of course, are used in 
capturing whales and seals, which are 
found extensively in the waters off the 
coast of Alaska, and in gathering 
sponges and oysters. 

The characteristics of the various 
fisheries of the United States may be 
summarized under eight regional head- 
ings, as follows: 

New England fisheries— 

For offshore fishing, the fishermen go 
| out in stanch vessels to capture cod, 
| mackerel, haddock, hake, halibut, and 
| swordfish. Of these, the cod is the most 

important. 

Shore fishermen are engaged in catch- 
| ing herring in weirs, lobsters in pots, 
| and in gathering clams. Portland 
| (Maine), and Boston, Gloucester, and 
Provincetown (Massachusetts) are im- 
portant fishing towns. There are also 
many other coastal towns in this region 
where fishing is the most important 
occupation. 

A great deal of the catch of the New 
England fisheries finds its way to the 
markets of the world in salted, pickled, 
smoked, or dried condition. Neverthe- 
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less, all fisheries nowadays market con- 
siderable fresh sea food, because of the 
rapid transportation and facilities for 
artificial refrigeration. - 

Middle Atlantic fisheries— 

The oyster industry takes first place 
in this region, being centered in Long 
Island Sound, Chesapeake Bay, and Del- 
aware Bay, where large fleets of vessels 
and smaller boats are engaged in tonging 
and dredging. 

Other salt-water products of this dis- 
trict are bluefish, menhaden, sea bass, 
weakfish, crabs, clams, and shad. 

South Atlantic fisheries— 

In this region pound nets, gill nets, 
and seines are used in harvesting ale- 
wives, sea mullet, shad, weakfish, and 
other species. Shad is the most impor- 
tant catch here. 

Gulf fisheries— 

The principal products of these fish- 
eries are sponges, shrimp, oysters, weak- 
fish, red snappers, and mullet. 

Pacific fisheries— 

Here offshore fishermen catch tuna, 
halibut, and many other’ less important 
species, while salmon, herring, and oys- 
ters are the principal catch of the shore 
fisheries. San Francisco is an important 
fishing center. 

Alaskan fisheries— 

Salmon fishing easily leads in this 
region, and each year nearly 15,000 peo- 
ple assist in the harvesting and canning 
of the Alaskan salmon. With net, trap, 
and hook, vast numbers of these superb 
fish are caught as they return to these 
northern shores to enter the streams and 
spawn. This one Alaskan industry alone 
each year produces more than seventeen 
and one-half million dollars in revenue. 
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Halibut and herring fisheries are also 
gaining in importance in this region. 
Great Lakes fisheries— 

These are the most important lake 
fisheries in the world. Fleets of boats 
are engaged the year around, weather 
permitting, in taking about nineteen 
species of fish, of which whitefish, lake 
trout, and perch are the most important. 
Interior waters— 

From the waters of every state in the 
Union is harvested a vast amount of fish. 
The most productive of these interior 
waters are those of the Mississippi Riv- 
er and its many tributaries. 

Not only do our fisheries supply us 
with a tremendous amount of food 
valued at well over one hundred million 
dollars yearly, but the by-products of 
this great industry are also of decided 
economic importance. Among these 
might be mentioned the various fish oils, 
fish glue, fertilizers, and feed for poul- 
try and cattle. 

The waters of our country must al- 
ways supply us with much of our food. 
To this end, federal and state govern- 
ments enforce fish laws, which provide 
closed seasons and other regulations, so 
that the fish may never be entirely used 
up. In order to further prevent our 
fisheries from diminishing, fish hatch- 
eries are established, where billions of 
fish of desirable kinds are raised each 
year, unmolested by their natural ene- 
mies. When the fish are large enough 
they are liberated in the waters which 
are to be their homes. 


EpiroriaL Note: In his next article, 
Mr. DuMond will tell about the dairy 
industry of the United States. 
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““New Lamps for Old” 
(Continued from page 78) 


chief interest lay in the Sistine Madonna 
by Raphael which hangs there. We 
came upon it suddenly in a room by 
itself where reverent art lovers sat in 
silence. Somehow the expression in the 


| face of the Madonna startled me. In the 


copies I had never observed the quiet 
pain and tragedy that seem to lurk 
there. 

How refreshing was our visit to 
Prague! If you grow homesick for 
New York in your European wander- 
ings, just take a run to Prague. You 
will not find skyscrapers or subways, 
but everything else American that is 
movable or adaptable is there. The 
American flag is almost as prevalent as 
the Czech. Statues of Wilson and the 
greatly beloved Masaryk stand side by 
side. The city boasts of numerous 
kinos (movies) showing the latest 
American films. There are cafeterias 
with “American ice cream sodas” ad- 
vertised (not quite realized!). Pros- 
perity, freedom, are in the air. No won- 
der the new lamp of Czechoslovakia 
burns with great brilliance, revealing all 
sorts of cobwebs and moth holes made 
during the lethargy of Austrian rule. 


EpitTor1aL Note: The preceding text con- 
sists of excerpts from a manuscript under 
the same title which was awarded the Third 
Prize in the “Travel Abroad” Group of our 
1930 Contest. 
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Take this cruise De Luxe of over 2000 miles of beauti- 
ful waterway — the entire length and return of lakes 
Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay; with alluring scenery enroute. 
Drive around historic Mackinac Island, buy souve- 








seeing bus at Detroit and Chicago—See Cleveland— 
spend a full day at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern,Cana- 
-§ dian and St. Lawrence River points)—Gaze in wonder at 

> NIAGARA FALLS — the world’s greatest cataract. 
Stopover at any port of call can be arranged. 


$1000.00 IN PRIZES FOR TRAVEL STORIES 





For the best stories on travel this summer the Normal Instructor offers: Two 
first prizes $100; 2nd prize $75; 3rd prize $60; 4th prize $50; 5th prize $35; 6th 
7th prize $20; 15 prizes of $10 each; 77 prizes of $5 each. Here i 


prize $25; 
| your chance to enter Contest and write successful story. 


The Great Oil-Burning North American 
White Liners and South American 


“THE magnificent sister steamships, North American and South American—passenger 
’ service exclusively — in equipment and service are comparable with the fine Ocean 
Liners. Promenadeand Sun Decksof unusual width; large Grand Saion;commodious I ~oung- 
ing Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on Observation deck. All State Rooms and 
Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with windows or portholes to insure perfect 
ventilation. Have running water; call bell and electric light; beds have finest mattresses 
and eprings, thoroughly comfortable and restful. Bath and toilet in connection with each 
Parlor Room and convenient to all staterooms. Excellent meals of preas- 
ing variety — daintily served by waitresses. If you crave society and 
0 “something doing” all the time, you will find it in the many delightful 

MEALSS BERTH 

INCLUDED 












activities aboard ship. There are pleasures for old and young. The 
social hostess introduces the guests that they may enjoy to the utmost the 
Dancing, Deck and Card Games, Concerts, Entertainments and Social 
Life which make the time pass so pleasantly on these big cruising ships. 


Semi-Wkly Sailings from Chicago, Mackinac Isld., 
Parry Sd.(Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo & Ret. 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Buffalo, will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 
Call or write for Blue Book on the Blue Lakes 
atany R R. Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 


W. H. BLACK, Traffic Mgr. , W. E. BROWN, G. P. A. 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 13 S. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
































Here the Sacred Fire was 
kept constantly burning for 
Mesa Verde cliff dwellers 


The First Planned City 
...the First Apartments 


...and a Wonderful Vacation! 


Above: A San Juan land- ENTURIES before Columbus, North America had two things 
scape. Flower-strewn 
slopes like this line the 

countless valleys of the 


Colorado Rockies. 


still regarded as “modern,”—apartment houses and city plan- 
ning—in the Cliff Dweller civilization. Equally sheltered from 
storms and enemies, but convenient to the cornfields, these ancient 


and most conveniently accessible in Mesa Verde National Park. 
The approach to Mesa Verde, over the gorgeous Chief Ouray high- 
way and through the rich and rugged San Juan Basin, completes 
the most entrancing vacation conceivable. 

Your most profitable summer could combine such a Colorado 
trip with a course in one of the state's colleges and universities, 
where leading educators are in residence for the season and cool 
weather attracts students and instructors from everywhere, 


Below: The entrance toa 
cliff-dwelling “kiva,” or 
ceremonial cave. 


To taste Colorado climate at home, ask your 
grocer for Colorado fruits and vegetables, 


THE 


COLORADO ASSOCIATION 
263 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Send me free book, “ Colorful Colorado: Opportunity’s 
Playground,” illustrated with natural-color photographs. 


Name 





Address 





nirs from the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight- | 


cliff dwellings are found in greatest variety, in best preservation | 
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WarREN C. Conrad 


OUR article on Los Angeles, convention 
| city this year of the National Education 
Association, was contributed to the is- 
sue by Warren C. Conrad, assistant su- 
perintendent of the Los Angeles schools. 
He received his A.B. degree from Leland 
Stanford Junior University, and has 
taken graduate work at the University 
of California, the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 

Mr. Conrad has held the principalship 
of Santa Barbara and Los Angeles 
schools; he has been district superintend- 
ent of schools at Santa Maria and 
Venice, California; and before assuming 
his present position, he was director of 
the division of library and textbook 
activities of the Los Angeles schools. 
Mr. Conrad is in charge of local arrange- 
| ments for the N. E. A. convention. 





Grace H. Y. Grirrin 


ONE of our new contributors this 
month is Grace H. Y. Griffin, head of 
the education department of Crescent 
College, Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 
Her article on organizing a rhythm 
'band is based on her experience with 
| classes in the public school of Eureka 
Springs, where she carries out different 
types of work, to serve as demonstra- 
tion lessons for her students. 

| Mrs. Griffin holds an M.A. degree 
from the University of Missouri. Her 
|experience includes teaching classroom 
| subjects in rural and graded schools, and 
teacher-training courses in junior col- 
leges and state teachers’ colleges. 


A. G. MEATING 





| 


| AN ARTICLE on music for the smaller 


school is presented by A. G. Meating. 
He is an experienced classroom teacher 
in rural and small elementary schools, 
and has held for almost thirty years his 
present position of superintendent of 
schools of Outagamie County, Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Meating has contributed to a 
number of Wisconsin farm and educa- 
tional magazines, to the Educational 
Review, and to other educational jour- 
nals of national prominence. 


IRENE JENKINSON 
ANOTHER new contributor this 
month is Irene Jenkinson. She received 
both her bachelor’s and her master’s 
degrees from Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colorado, and has been an 
elementary-grade teacher in Clifton, 
Colorado. She is now music supervisor 
in the schools of Paonia, Colorado. 


Pau. F. HANNAH 


THE assistant editor of Na/ure Maga- 
zine, Paul F. Hannah, contributes a cur- 
rent article on a tree-planting memorial. 
Before his association with Nature Mag- 
| azine, Mr. Hannah was reporter for the 
Christian Science Monitor, and later 
served as publicity director in a cam- 
paign to preserve a scenic spot in the 
| New Hampshire Mountains. He holds 
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7th Ave., 51st St., New York 


1000 ROOMS ~ 1000 BATHS 
Each With Bath and Shower 
Circulating Ice Water — Servidor 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
DAILY RATES 


Single ~ Double 
$300 $480 
$350 $500 
$400 $600 





ROY MOULTON, Mgr., CiRcle 8500 





HOTEL 


CONTINENTAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Capital Park Plaza 


Near Union Station 
Favored by Instructors with groups of students 


AMERICAN—EUROPEAN PLAN 


Write for our special offer 
for conductors of parties 


Nearest Everything—Sce the Capitol from your room 
250 Rooms—200 Baths 
$2.50 Up with BATH 
$4.00 Up Double with Bath 


COFFEE SHOP 





Moderate Price Restaurant 
Send for a Map of Washington 


Cc. J. COOK, Manager 

















ONEY FOR YQ\} 


AT HOME 


MW 


YOU can earn good money in spare time st 


home making display cards. No selling of 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com 
plete outfit and supply you with work, 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 








205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Ont 
FINELY 


eminreo WEDDING INVITATION 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00 ;25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver's script of 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for$1.00. Sendforfree samples. 


Write your copy plainty and mail to us with P.O order tocovt 
cost. Seaventey illed the day receivedand sent to youprer® 


| F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, ¥.V. 


Send for Free Catalog 


2000 illustrations—Dit 
monds, Watches, Jewelry. 
Largest Diamond & Wat 

Credit House in the World. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO 


Dept. m-954 _ 
108 No. State St., Chicago, ! 


























in 1 minute by these thi 
soothing, healing pads. Safel 
Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


Df Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on 
the pain is gone! 





d INVITATIONS 
EngrowNOUNCEMENTS 


iG CARDS 
veer Perfect in sm, 
. Direct from 


Correct 





la BS. degree from Dartmouth College. 
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Watch yourself...and your 


children 





N 


for between-meal 


fatigue 





Take a moment to eat or drink 
something sweet. It digests 


quickly and overcomes fatigue. 











Faticur is a daily problem of the man or woman at work and the 
child at play. If allowed to continue, the resistance that the 
system should have is lowered. 

Fatigue, however, can be overcome quickly and safely by a 
sweet snack of some sort. For those in business—a piece of candy, 
a sweetened beverage or ice cream is recommended. For those at 
home—flavored and sweetened milk drinks, a few cookies or the 
traditional snack for children—bread and butter sprinkled with 
sugar—are appropriate. 

Such food eaten between meals is quickly digested and the 
sugar is ready at once to renew vigor. Remember this when you 
are “tired-out.” Eat or drink something sweet and you will help 
fortify your system against common ills. Most foods are more 
delicious and nourishing with sugar. The Sugar Institute, 129 
Front Street, New York. 


@S “Good food promotes good health” 
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Children take eagerly 
to the new 
hygiene of Sum massage 


.. and healthy gums mean 
sound teeth later in life 





Help insure the future soundness of your children’s gums and teeth by demonstrating carefully to them 
the proper method of gum massage. 





Children’s foods are particularly deficient in the roughage which provides the exercise and stimulation 
the gums need for healthy hardness, 








Published in the interest of Better Health, by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., NEW YORK 
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ITH admirable patience and exceljey 
results, teachers have long taught oy 


children to brush their teeth twice a day, 


Now these teachers are going a step farth., 
to assure the oral health of our children. Along 
with the dentists, they are making known th, 
modern use.of gum massage to keep the gums 
as well as the teeth, in perfect health. 


From all parts of the country teachers ap 
sending in word that massage of the gums, with 
tooth brush or finger, is being practiced, anj 
that children take eagerly to this new hygiene 


Encouraging children in this exercise t 
stimulate and harden the gums will prove of 
untold benefit to their future oral health. For, 
as one dental authority has stated, “If a map 
or woman reaches adult life with clean, healthy 
gums, he will probably keep them so for th 
remainder of his life.” 


To the soft, tender foods we eat today can bk 
traced most disorders of the gums. These foods 
lack the roughage needed to exercise and stimv- 
late the gums. Circulation slows up, and the 
gums, deprived of their work become weak and 
flabby. They bleed, and “pink tooth brush” 
warns of possible serious trouble ahead—Vin- 
cent’s disease, gingivitis, even the less frequent 
but much feared pyorrhea. 


Neglect of “pink tooth brush” opens the way 
for infection and disease, and threatens the 
future of even the soundest teeth. 


Gums Stay Firm and Vigorous 
with Twice-a-day Massage 


Twice-a-day massage of the gums stirs up 
sluggish circulation and brings back the old 
strength and vigor to weakened gum tissues. 
But how much better to prevent even a hint of 
infection by training your children to take this 
preventive measure now, while the health of 
their gums is still unimpaired! 


So teach them to rub their gums thoroughly, 
inside and out, from the base to the teeth, at 
least twice a day. The benefits to their ord 
health, in years to come, will be as lasting 4 
the widespread appreciation of your gre# 
service. 

7 7 7 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice t0 
assist you in teaching children this new tec 
nique of oral hygiene. Not only is it often reco™ 
mended by dentists to tone up the gums as wel 
as to clean the teeth, but its refreshing flavo 
delights even children, and that, of cours, 
makes things easier. 


Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a specifi 
for tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, i 
your tooth brush occasionally ‘shows pink.” 
But Ipana or no, every educator now has # 
opportunity to spread the doctrine of bette 
teeth and gums by teaching children the twit 
a-day habit of gum massage. 








Complete Tour of 
Yellowstone Park 


Only $45 to $54 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC STATION AND GARDINER GATEWAY, YELLOWSTONE PARE. 


Yellowstone Park 


Through Paradise Valley, walled by the 
Absaroka and Gallatin Rockies ** *the 


Gardiner Canyon, nd along the Yellowstone 


river, Northern Pacific trains carry travelers 
to historic Gardiner Gateway, where the 
dramatic tour of Yellowstone Park begins. 


Go in Gardiner and out Cody Road for 


the most thrilling of national park trips. 
lf you are interested in a Western vacation 
this summer, send for “Magic Yellow- 
stone’ album and complete information 
about individual or escorted tours. Address 
E.E. Nelson, 371 Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Album free, 
On request 
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other encyclopedia) you will find these won- the new features. 
mountains, valleys, contours, railroads, every 


Parks, Reservations, etc. 

















NEW WORLD BOOK. 
Twelve volumes and 
Study Guide, thou- 
sands of new pages, 
new type, new plates, 
wonderful new pic- 


tures, new colorful 









to Teachers “xt 


Just off the press—a new book- 
let entitled “The Secret of a 
Teacher's Success.” Contains a 
brief outline of one of the units 
on Character Training, to give 
you an idea of the wealth of 
teaching material in the new 
Guide Volume. Also shows 




















numerous specimen pages and 
illustrations from THE NEW 
WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia. 
Coupon brings it, and our lib- 
eral offer to teachers, free. 












THE NEW WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 
Published by W. F. Quarrie & Co., Dept. 103-J, 
| 154 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Th NEW 


_—_— 





| Please send without cost or obligation your new | 

j booklet “The Secret of a Teacher’s Success” and | 

your liberal offer to teachers. 

i | | Encycl di 


Published by W. F. Quarrie & Co. 
154 E. Erie St., Dept. 103-J, Chicago, Ill. 


' e School Address 


 — State : 





600~3°00 fi 





2000-2000 f% 2000-3000 M%. 38000-5000 f, Se 


C THAT ALMOST TALK 
i. MEW WORLD BOOK 


In the NEW WORLD BOOK (and in no bindings, larger size—these are just a few of 


derful new-type maps that tell at a glance Top NEW WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia i 
: : doubly recommended for first purchase in the 
city of 100 population and over, National Standard Catalog of high school libraries; 
recommended by the American Library Ass. 
Putting 12 flaming colors into maps so that  ciation—is given special preference in practi. 
they would tell many things instead of a few cally every authoritative buying list for grad 
—so that they would show physical relief as schools. Dollar for dollar, page for page~it 
well as serving every other map purpose—is offers the supreme value in the encyclopedi: 
just one example of the improvements in THE field. Interesting, easy terms to teachers, 


NOW 12 Volumes and Guide 
9,200 Pages — 14,000 Pictures 


Here is a new way to simplify your search for classroom 
material. The alphabetical way—an outstanding fea- 
ture of the 12 volumes you know. Now, in th 
guide volume, you will find a new, and still more 
useful way of organizing teaching material. 
Everything in the other 12 volumes is 
presented in outline, under 38 depart- 
ment heads. Amy topic, on amy sub- 
ject, in any field is found, show- 
ing its relation to the subject as 
a whole. 
for detailed information. 


Mail the coupon 
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